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CARE OF THE INFANT WITH CONGENITAL SUBLUXATION OF THE HIP 
Paul C. Colonna, M.D., Philadelphia 


HE CASES of 45 infants presenting clini- 
‘| cal or roentgenographic evidence sug- 
gesting congenital dysplasia of one or 
both hips have been reviewed from our 
records at the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania during the past five years. Fifty-two 
hips were involved. In this 
ting dislocation and 38 
ion. This review has been limited to those 
under 18 months of age, all of whom have been 
treated conservatively by splints or plasters. In the 
total series there were 39 girls and 6 boys. The right 
hip only was involved in 11 infants, the left hip 
only in 27, and in 7 the involvement was bilateral. 
In the total series, at the beginning, 35 patients 
were 6 months of age or under, and 10 were be- 
tween 6 and 18 months old. 

Dorland’s medical dictionary defines dysplasia 
as an “abnormality of development,” but in the 
current literature the term has been used loosely 
to indicate subluxation and/or dislocation. Patients 
who presented a true dislocation have not been 
included in this study. Dysplasia, as defined, would 
include any abnormality of hip development. We 
have a few cases showing a wide variation in 
epiphysial development also, but this study is main- 
ly devoted to the problem of congenital subluxa- 
tion of the hip. Dysplasia is the result of an 
interruption of the normal growth forces of the hip 


A special study with reference to subluxa- 
tion was made of 52 hip joints in 45 infants 
aesenting evidence of congenital dysplasia. 
The diagnosis of subluxation was made in 35 
infants under the age of 6 months. Much un- 


especially about subluxations treated in chil- 
dren under 1 8 months of age. Early diagnosis, 
based on clinical features and roentgeno- 
groms, is important because it permits early 
treatment. Surgery for subluxation of the hip 
is very rorely necessary in the child under one 
year of age. In the present series abduction 
braces permitted the replacement of the 
femoral head in its proper position and re- 
tained it there. The results were excellent in 
32 of the 35 cases. 


joint as a whole. At what period this may begin is 
not known, but the interruption could be familial 
and genetic in many cases, possibly hormonal in 
others, and mechanical in some. All dysplasia of 
the hip cannot be explained as resulting from only 
one factor. 


Read before the Section on Orthopedic Surgery at the 106th Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, New York, June 6, 1957. 
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lished information about dysplasia, presub- 
luxations, subluxations, and dislocations, 
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Signs Characteristic of Subluxation 


A clear-cut differentiation between the terms 
subluxation and luxation in describing dysplasia of 
the hip was made some years ago by Leveuf. His 
method of differentiation by the use of arthrog- 
raphy is probably a sound one, but in very few of 
our cases was arthrography utilized. Leveuf's dia- 
gram ' (fig. 1) makes the differentiation clear, and 


Fig. 1.—Leveuf's diagram showing essential differences 
between luxation and subluxation. 


he expressed the difference as follows: “In subluxa- 
tions the limbus is forced upward and inward 
towards the iliac fossa, whereas in luxations the 
limbus is forced downward towards the acetabu- 
lum.” This would appear to be true. Rarely does a 
case begin as congenital subluxation and change 


Fig. 2.—Left, subluxation under observation over 20 years. Relationship of head to acetabulum remains unchanged. Right, 


subluxation, in another patient, untreated for 45 years. Patient was extremely disabled. 


J.A.M.LA., Feb. 15, 1958 


into a true luxation. On the other hand, I have 
watched a number of cases of subluxation remain 
subluxation over the years. Figure 2 shows results 
in patients after a long follow-up, without any 
treatment having been instituted for the subluxa- 
tion. The head in one case (fig. 2, left) shows no 
arthritic change, due to young age, but in the other 
(fig. 2, right) there is marked arthritic change. In 
both, the relationship of the femoral head and 
acetabulum remains unchanged, and this is thought 
to be the rule rather than the exception. 

In the present study 35 infants under 6 months 
of age were given a diagnosis of subluxation, many 
of them within the first 3 months of life. A review 
of certain clinical and roentgenographic features 
in these young patients will be discussed, with a 
brief discussion of the characteristic features of 
luxations which have standard criteria clinically 
and roentgenologically and are also often accom- 
panied by other congenital anomalies. In the pre- 
subluxations, sometimes called subluxations, early 
reduction and retention of the reduced hip deep 
into the floor of the inadequately developed ace- 
tabulum give a high percentage of successful cures. 
Statistical reports on this type of dysplasia, after 
early treatment, show a much higher percentage of 
hips that are normal functionally and anatomically 
than of those with luxations. 

The characteristic features of such conditions in 
infants have been well reviewed by other writers, 
and limitation in abduction and asymmetry of the 
thigh folds are so frequently sought today by pedia- 
tricians that undoubtedly these signs have become 


ny 

\ 
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knowledge. One must remember, 


widespread 
however, that these signs alone are not pathog- 


nomonic signs for subluxations. The Ortolani * 
“click” is probably the most frequent finding in 
early dislocations and in certain subluxations, but 
absence of this sign in otherwise definite cases of 
subluxation does not rule out subluxation. Certainly 
if the telescoping sign, as shown in figure 3, is 
present, it is more likely to be caused by a true 
dislocation than a subluxation. We have, in these 
45 cases reviewed, tried to search for the most 
common and the most frequent clinical signs. 

This brings up for consideration the work that is 
being carried on and has been in part published by 
Caffey and his co-workers * on the congenital dys- 
plasias. These observers, as indicated by their writ- 
ings and observations, feel that many cases have 
been erroneously diagnosed as subluxations or dis- 
locations and that without any treatment whatso- 
ever time has shown that many of these clinical 
features occur in normal hips. These observers 
have to date examined about 5,000 babies and have 
given special attention to the question of hip dys- 
plasia; they point out that in this number of infants 
routinely examined, less than half a dozen dysplastic 

have been found, although many of these 
babies possessed clinical features ordinarily recog- 
nized as definite stigmata of dysplasia. They do not 
differentiate between dislocations and subluxations 
very clearly but express surprise at the small num- 
ber of truly abnormal hips. The small number of 
dysplastic hips found by these authors is not sur- 
prising, for the condition is not a common one in 
the population at large, and the Ortolani “click” is 
not present in many known subluxations and not in 
all dislocations. 

In a cross section of the population at large, it is 
difficult to arrive at the percentage of dysplastic 
hips. However, there is an interesting observation 
by Von Rosen * who reviewed a study made in the 
city of Malmé, Sweden. Approximately 12,000 
babies were examined, and in only 17 hips was the 
Ortolani “click” demonstrated. Occurrence of con- 
genital dislocation of the hip varies considerably in 
different countries or localities, and in certain Euro- 
pean countries dysplasia is more frequently found 
than in the United States. Whether the number of 
congenital subluxations is greater or less than the 
number of dislocations has not been reported as 
far as is known. Hart” states that congenital dys- 
plasia of the hip can be and should be recognized 
in the first six months of life, that is, before weight 
bearing. Therefore, if an occasional suspected case 
is mistakenly treated by braces or plaster for a few 
months for congenital subluxation or dislocation, 
no great harm has been done. If, however, even a 
few of the true dysplasias are neglected or not 
recognized, permanent fixed deformities will result 
and a greater or lesser degree of disability will 
occur in later life. 
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In this study, mention should be made of the 
frequent finding of associated congenital stigmata 
in dysplasia of the hips, particularly metatarsus 
adductus of one or both feet and calcaneovalgoca- 
vus and calcaneus, even though in the majority of 
cases the delivery of the infant was normal. In only 
three cases was the infant delivered by breech pres- 
entation. In six cases there was a clear-cut history 
of a familial dysplasia in a parent, aunt, uncle, 
brother, or sister, and in over one-half of the cases 
the patient was the result of the first or second 
pregnancy. Most of these children, when they be- 
gan weight bearing, were fitted with shoe wedge 
correction, for they nearly all had pronation of their 
feet. Avascular necrosis occurred in five of the 
patients without any apparent relationship to the 


Fig. 3.—Telescoping sign in dysplasia of hip. It is frequent- 
ly, but not always, demonstrable. 


kind of hip support employed, but three of these 
went on to revascularize. Four of the five patients 
with dysplasia were treated late (9 to 10 months), 
and one had a definite dislocation. 

Many of our concepts arrived at by studying 
dislocation underwent some revision when we 
studied subluxations. The well-known Putti ° triad, 
which is upward displacement of the upper end of 
the femur, a sloping acetabular roof, and a poorly 
developed epiphysial nucleus, is based on luxa- 
tions rather than subluxations. While we should 
study and can obtain a good deal of information 
from the roentgenograms, one would feel that the 
three legs of this tripod should not be necessary to 
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make a diagnosis of subluxation, whereas they are 
pathognomonic of dislocations. Rarely in the pa- 
tient with congenital subluxation of the hip does 
one see in the roentgenogram a measurable degree 
of upward or lateral displacement of the upper end 
of the femur, whereas that is frequently so in the 
dislocation. The sloping acetabular roof is undoubt- 
edly one of the common findings suggestive of a 
subluxation, but, regarding the degree of — this 
acetabular roof, it must be recognized that it pre- 


- 


* 
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picious of a dysplasia if it measures more than 
35 degrees, and in the next three months, i. e.. in 
the first six-month period of life, it should not be 
more than 25 degrees. It is always wise to follow 
up infants 6 to 12 months old who show an ace- 
tabular index of more than 25 degrees. 

We have made no effort to determine the femoral 
neck torsion in these subluxated hips. Dunlap and 
others * found in 16 normal children, between 3 
to 8 months old. an average torsion of 31 degrees, 


ut 
1-4-F 


Fig. 4.—Top, roentgenograms demonstrating that upper femoral epiphysis may appear at as early as age 2 months. Bottom, 
roentgenograms demonstrating femoral epiphysis sometimes not visible until age 8 months. 


sents marked variations and that it is rather hazard- 
ous to give specific degrees indicative of subluxa- 
tion. 


The so-called acetabular index is important to 
note. What the degree should be in the normal 
and abnormal hip at different ages in the infant's 
development is hard to say. Probably there is a 
wide normal difference. However, it is particularly 
helpful if the dysplasia is unilateral, for then one 
has the opposite hip for a control. Within the first 
three months after birth one should be very sus- 


and in 29 patients with 40 dislocations the average 
torsion was 51 degrees, but the age here was not 
listed. Other observers,” studying this in infants who 
had not begun to walk, found no femoral torsion 
exceeding 40 degrees. So we may assume that little 
if any abnormal torsion is found in infancy in the 
age group we are discussing. 

The femoral nucleus in the normal hip should be 
visible in the first three months of life. In patients 
with subluxations and dislocations we do not ordi- 
narily find it in the first three months of life, but we 
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have seen it appear at as early as 2 months and even 
later than 8 months of postnatal life (fig. 4), for there 
is a wide variation. A few of these patients have 
shown two nuclei composing the head, and, as the 
child develops, these fuse into one and appear nor- 
mal in size and shape. The Hilgenreiner chart, as 
shown by the diagram (fig. 5) from Bost’s” article, 
is of some help but is not particularly applicable to 
the subluxations found in the newborn infant. 


Treatment for Subluxation 


In this study we have employed the principle, 
enunciated by Putti many years ago, that the use of 
gradual abduction is the method of choice in cor- 
recting congenital subluxation of the hips. We have 
used the Freijka splint and various types of metal 
abduction splints, without any strong preference 
for any particular abduction splint. The most fre- 
quently used (fig. 6), however, and a satisfactory 


Fig. 5.—Hilgenreiner chart.” 


one, was devised by Carruthers '* and modified by 
Freiberg '' some years ago. This is a simple splint 
which has the advantage of allowing full right- 
angled abduction and external rotation to be grad- 
ually accomplished. It can be enlarged at both 
thigh areas and lengthened so that it fits the grow- 
ing child. The degree of abduction can easily be 
controlled by tightening the side leather straps. 
X-rays will show the essential feature of forcing 
the femoral head deep into the socket and retaining 
it against the floor of the acetabulum, permitting 
the adequate roof to develop when relieved of the 
head pressure against the limbus (fig. 7). 

The time interval that this requires has varied in 
this study from a few months in the mild cases to 
as long as 24 months in one case. The roentgeno- 
gram and not the calendar must be the yardstick 
for measuring the time necessary for retaining the 
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head in the reduced position. The majority of these 
infants continued to use night abduction splints for 
a few months after it was felt wise to discard the 
round-the-clock braces. Of the 38 patients with 


Fig. 6.—Carruthers-Freiberg splint in position, 


subluxations, all but 2 finally had functionally and 
anatomically normal hips, resulting in 91.7% of the 
hips being in excellent condition and 8.3% as fail- 
ures that may later need open operation. 


Fig. 7.—Femoral heads forced down deep in acetabulum 
while patient wears effective abduction splint. 


Sir Harry Platt has recently stated that the re- 
vival of the open method of treating congenital 
dislocation of the hip in young children has been 
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based on the growing dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults of closed reduction. But it seems that Platt is 
primarily referring to luxations and not to the sub- 
luxations seen in infancy, and this is a necessary 
distinction that must be made before the above 
conclusion is drawn. For many vears it has been an 
established fact that the best period for treating 
dislocations is before the patient is 3 vears of age. 
but if we attempt to find statistics on subluxations 
treated in patients under 18 months of age, we are 
confronted with inadequate reports. One of the 
principal exponents of the early recognition and 
early institution of adequate treatment has been 
Hart. His report * and others '* convince one that 
the younger the age at which the infant with sub- 
luxation can start adequate treatment, the better 
the results that can be anticipated. An open opera- 
tion is very rarely needed when patients are treated 
at this early age. 


Early recognition of the signs that are character- 
istic of dysplasia is important. Subluxations and 
dislocations can and should be differentiated and 
diagnosed, in most instances, by their clinical fea- 
tures, and roentgenograms should be made within 
the first three to six months of the infant's life. The 
general practitioner and pediatrician should be 
alert to the characteristic signs. Early recognition 
accompanied by early treatment with abduction 
support will enable the physician to assure the 
parents a very high percentage of normal function- 
ing hips in the subluxations but a much lower per- 
centage in the frank luxations. In our small series 
of subluxations we have had 91.7% excellent  re- 
sults. Operative treatment is practically never indi- 
cated in the child under one vear of age. The results 
are so splendid with abduction braces which permit 
replacement of the displaced head and retain it in 
its proper position that early infancy can be re- 
garded as the “golden age” for the restoration of 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 15, 1958 


normal function and restoration of anatomic con- 
figuration. By a single anteroposterior roentgeno- 
gram, the position and progress of the hip can be 
determined. 


3400 Spruce St. 
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gone great changes in recent years. The conquest, or near conquest, of many 


T= SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH.—The concept of public health has under- 


traditional public health hazards has inevitably resulted in the shifting of em- 


phasis in the responsibilities of the practitioners of public health. . . 


. There is at 


present no general agreement as to what should be the scope of formal public health 
programs at the local, state, national, or even international levels. . . . More than 
ever before the efficient operation of a health program requires teamwork in which 
many professional and technical skills must be combined and coordinated. . . . The 
role of the graduate school of public health in this new and complex concept of the 


science is threefold; education, research, and public service. . 


.. The graduate 


schools of public health stand ready to cooperate with the operating health agencies 
to the maximum of their ability and resources in planning, teaching, research, and 
community service.—E. L. Stebbins, M.D., Contribution of the Graduate School of 
Public Health—Plans for the Future, American Journal of Public Health and the 


Nation's Health, December, 1957. 
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UROFLOMETRIC OBSERVATIONS IN GYNECOLOGIC PATIENTS 
Walter P. Peter, M.D. 
and 


Willard M. Drake Jr., M.D., Camden, N. J. 


For years urologists, gynecologists, physiologists, 
and others have sought a method for studying the 
vesicourethal mechanism. Muellper' has shown 
by cystometric studies in pregnant wemen that 
there is marked decrease in bladder tone and an 
increase in bladder capacity beginning the fourth 
month. The greatest change occurs between the 
sixth and ninth months. The puerperium is also 
marked by a period of bladder atony and increased 
bladder capacity. A reversal of these changes oc- 
curs at the end of six weeks. Muellner also studied 
women with exertional incontinence who had 
cystoceles, prolapsed uteri, and lacerations of the 
perineum. He compared these with a control or 
continent group and found normal cystoscopic and 
cystometric findings in both. 

Hodgkinson,’ using a metallic bead chain, modi- 
fied urethrocystographic technique to determine 
the urethrovesicopubic relationships in women. 
Studying parous and nonparous patients, and pa- 
tients with uterovaginal prolapse | and urinary stress 
incontinence, he found the urethrove re- 
lationships were dependent on various ‘supports, 
the first one being the contiguous structures and 
the second the levator ani muscle group. These 
various supports were altered in the different 
groups, causing an alteration of the position of the 
bladder and vesical neck in such conditions as 
stress incontinence. 

Bowers * and co-workers studied patients treated 
by vaginal hysterectomies preoperatively and _post- 
operatively by means of cystometrograms. They 
concluded that there was temporary postoperative 
atony of the detrusor muscle returning to normal 
in five to seven days. (Their illustrations fail to 
support this idea.) They also concluded that the 
capacity of the bladder is reduced postoperatively 
and that urinary retention and voiding difficulties 
are closely associated to vesical neck obstruction, 
such as surgical overcorrection, urethral edema, 
and sphincter spasm. 

One of us,* using a uroflometer, determined that 
normal males should be able to void at a rate of 
more than 20 cc. per second if a volume of 200 cc. 
of urine is passed. This rate is decreased in condi- 
tions producing increase in urethral resistance or 
decrease in bladder muscle contractility. We felt a 
similar study of women should be made. 


Graphic records obtained during the proc- 
ess of urination were analyzed especially 
with regard to the maximum rate of dis- 
charge (in cubic centimeters per second) 
from the bladder. Records obtained from 70 
nonpregnant and 455 pregnant women led 
to the conclusion that inability to retain 200 
cc. of urine in the bladder or to attain a rate 
of discharge of at least 20 cc. per second at 


mained normal by this criterion throughout 
pregnancy, and more than 77% were found 
to be so six weeks post partum. The ab- 
normal rates of flow associated with such 
conditions as cystocele are illustrated by 
seven case histories. This method of study is 
helpful for diagnosis and also for determining 
the effectiveness of treatment. 


Materials and Method 


The uroflometer (fig. 1) is a device used to 
measure the rate of flow of urine in terms of cubic 
centimeters per second as it passed per urethram. 
The weight of the urine is recorded on a constant 


speed kymograph. The maximum rate of flow and 
the amount of urine voided is estimated by means 


Fig. 1.—Uroflometer: basically a balance with the fulcrum 
immediately beneath its suspension. Urine is collected in 
funnel and directed into beaker. Increasing weight of beaker 

arm on left, causing weight at bottom to swing to 


721 
courethral malfunction. Most women re- 
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constant speed kymograph, producing a line which we call 
Annual Mecting of the American Medical aooetain te Gale a uroflogram. Paper on kymograph moves in vertical direc- 
June 5, 1957. tion and uses adding machine tape. 
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cases of increased urethral resistance or detrusor 
muscle weakness. Seventy normal women, 455 
pregnant women, and 42 women with gynecologic 
disease were studied. 


LALV. 


Fig. 2.—a, reproduction of template, made of clear plastic 
and used to interpret uroflogram. Volume of urine is esti- 
mated vertically in cubic centimeters, and the time is 
measured horizontally in seconds. Lines superimposed on 
grid represent rates in terms of cubic centimeters per second 
according to numbers shown. Interpolation is used for rates 
between numbers shown. b, uroflogram. Template is super- 
imposed over uroflogram and maxinwm rate of flow and 
volume passed is estimated. 


Observations 


Table 1 shows a breakdown of the recordings of 
70 supposedly adult women. The maximum 
rates of flow for voids above 200 cc. average about 
25 ce. per second. Rates for voids of less than 200 
ce. are so variable as to be considered unreliable. 


Taste 1.—Uroflometric Readings of Seventy Normal Women 


Amount te. per See 

No. ot Chart« Low Median High Av. 


Our attention was then turned to pregnant wom- 
en. It was felt that lower than normal rates would 
be found in these patients secondary to their vesical 
atony. Table 2 shows a breakdown of these record- 
ings for 455 patients divided into four groups: first 
trimester, second trimester, third trimester, and six 
weeks post partum. It is observed that, as in the 


nonpregnant women, most readings for voids of 
200 cc. or more are 20 cc. per second or more. The 
actual percentages are shown in table 3. As can be 
seen there is a definite majority of both pregnant, 
postpartum, and normal women whose voiding 
rates are 20 cc. per second or better. The lowest 
percentage occurs in the postpartum group. This 
bears out the impression of Muellner. The assump- 
tion is made that, as in men, the dividing line be- 
tween normal and abnormal rates is 20 cc. per 
second for a void of 200 cc. 

Studies were next made preoperatively, 10 days 
postoperatively, and three months postoperatively 
on 42 women suffering from uterine disease, uterine 


Taste 2.—Uroflometric Readings of 455 Pregnant Women 


Armount per See. 
of Yold, 
No. ot Chart. low Merion High Av. 
Ist Trimester 
Bane 
Trimester 
Pot Partum 
ow 4 w » 18 


prolapse, cystocele, rectocele, enterocele, and stress 
incontinence. There were 12 women with uterine 
disease who were treated by abdominal hysterec- 
tomy. Uroflograms show no deviation from normal 
rates. However, women with uterine prolapse, 
stress incontinence, cystocele, rectocele, and en- 
terocele, of which there were 30, show deviations 
both before and after surgery. The following cases 
are presented to illustrate these changes: 


Sec onds 
vi 
chronic cervicitis, cystocele, rectocele, enterocele, and uter- 
ine prolapse. She had symptoms of backache and pelvic 
pressure. These were improved postoperatively. Her surgical 
treatment consisted of a Manchester hysteropexy, amputa- 
tion of the cervix, and anterior and posterior colporrhaphy. 
Curve “A” reveals a double void of 500 cc. with a rate of 
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18 cc. per second; curve “B” taken 10 postoperatively 
shows a void of 200 cc. at a rate of 6 cc. per second; and 
curve “C” made three months postoperatively shows a void 
of 500 cc. at a rate of 45 cc. per second. 

Case 2.—Figure 3b illustrates uroflograms produced by a 
44-year-old, gravida 0, para 0 woman with a diagnosis of 
stress incontinence, cystocele, rectocele, and uterine prolapse. 
Symptoms before operation were frequency every two hours, 
nocturia two times, marked stress incontinence, and pelvic 
pressure. Treatment consisted of dilatation and curettage, 
vaginal hysterectomy, and anterior and posterior colporrha- 
phy. After operation her symptoms were only slightly im- 
proved. Curve “A” reveals a void of 350 cc. at a rate of 
16 ce. per second, and curve “C” a void of 250 cc. at a rate 
of 30 ce. per second, 


These two patients show low rates prior to sur- 
gery and improved rates after surgery. 


Caste 3.—Urollograms of figure 4a were produced by a 
46-year-old, gravida 6, para 5 woman with a diagnosis of 
chronic cervicitis, cystocele, rectocele, and uterine prolapse. 
She had had a vaginal plastic operation 12 years before, 
which broke down after vaginal delivery. She suffered from 
marked stress incontinence and backache. These were all 
corrected by dilatation and curettage, amputation of the 
cervix, Manchester hysteropexy, and anterior and posterior 
colporrhaphy. Curve “A” shows a void of 400 cc. at a rate 
of 10 ce. per second; curve “B” a void of 300 cc. at a rate 


Taute 3.—Percentage of Voids at Rates of Twenty Cubic 
Centimeters or Better in Pregnancy 


oWk. 
Ist tel ord Post 
Volumes, Trimester Trimester Trimester Partum 


of 15 cc. per second; and curve “C” a void of 500 cc. at a 
rate of 15 cc. per second. A repeat uroflometric examination 
eight months postoperatively reveals a rate of 18 cc. per 
second for a void of 475 cc. A cystometric study performed 
cight months postoperatively shows a hypotonic bladder. 

Case 4.—Figure 4b shows curves produced by a 36-year- 
old, gravida 5, para 5 woman with a diagnosis of uterine 
prolapse, cystocele, rectocele, enterocele, and chronic cervi- 
citis. She suffered from frequency, nocturia two times, pelvic 
pressure, and backache. Postoperatively all her symptoms 
were improved. Treatment consisted of dilatation and curet- 
tage, vaginal hysterectomy, and anterior and posterior 
colporrhaphy. Curve “A” reveals a void of 375 cc. at a rate 
of 25 cc. per second; curve “B” shows a void of 150 cc. at a 
rate of 5 cc. per second; and curve “C” a void of 280 cc. 
at a rate of 20 ce. per second. 


As indicated by the uroflograms, these two wom- 
en were not improved or made much worse by 
surgery. 

cystocele, and rectocele produced curves 


—s Ggure Se. Her symptoms were pelvic pressure and 
helen The backache was worse three months postopera- 


tively. She was treated by dilatation and curettage, Man- 
chester hysteropexy, and anterior and posterior 
Curve “A” reveals a void of 440 cc. at a rate of 25 cc. per 


second; curve “B” (not shown in figure) a void of 90 cc. at 
a rate of 5 cc. per second; and curve “C” a void of 250 ce. 
at a rate of 10 cc. per second. 
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6 cc. per second; and curve “C™ ce 
of 8 cc. per second, 


Fig. 4.—a, uroflograms of patient in case 3. b, uroflograms 
equivocal 
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Case 6.—A 41-year-old, gravida 2, para 2 woman with the 

diagnosis of chronic cervicitis, uterine prolapse, cystocele, 

and rectocele produced curves shown in figure 5b. Her 

symptoms were frequency, nocturia two times, pelvic pres- 

sure, and backache. These symptoms were completely re- 

lieved postoperatively. She was treated by dilatation and 

curettage, vaginal hysterectomy, and anterior and posterior 

colporrhaphy. Curve “A” shows a void of 50 cc. at a rate of 

: ing, curve B, 10 days postoperatively, and curve C, three 
— 
is tracing preoperatively, curve B, 10 days postoperatively, 
and curve C, three months postoperatively. Rate for patient 
in case 3 improved from 10 cc. per second to 18 cc. per 
second, The rate for patient in case 4 decreased from 25 cc. 
per second to 20 cc. per second. 

old, gravida 10, para 8 woman with stress incontinence, 
cystocele, rectocele, and uterine prolapse. Her symptoms 
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were frequency, nocturia two times, stress incontinence, 
pelvic pressure, suprapubic pain, and backache. These symp- 
toms were all relieved except her nocturia, which was in- 
creased to three times. She was treated by dilatation and 
curettage, vaginal hysterectomy, and anterior and posterior 
colporrhaphy. Cystometric examination (fig. 6b) before 
operation shows a desire to void at 300 cc., fulness at 450 
ce., pain beginning at 500 cc., and pain at 550 cc. Attempt 
to void without strain is shown at “X.” Attempt to void 
with strain is shown at “Y.” The patient was unable to void 
for 21 days postoperatively. Curve “A” shows a void of 
350 cc. at a rate of 16 cc. per second; curve “C” shows a 
void of 150 ce. at a rate of 15 cc. per second. 


The low rates obtained in case 6 and in case 3 
are expected in view of the hypotonic bladders. 

Comment.—According to uroflometric values of 
these patients upon whom vaginal hysterectomies 
and anterior and posterior colporrhaphies were 
performed, three are normal and nine abnormal 
preoperatively, and six are normal and six abnormal 
postoperatively. Symptomatically, 11 are improved 
and one slightly improved. 

Likewise, of patients upon whom plastic repairs 
were performed, nine are normal and nine ab- 
normal preoperatively, with no change in distribu- 
tion postoperatively. However, on an individual 
basis the values of five show improvement and 
seven show no improvement, while the values of 
six decrease in rate. Of these, 14 are symptomati- 
cally improved, 3 slightly improved, and one worse. 


s 


Fig. 5.—a, uroflograms showing marked decrease in voiding 
ability between preoperative tracing A and postoperative 
tracing C of patient in case 5. b, uroflograms A and B for 
voids of 50 and 150 cc. Although showing low rates, they 
are considered unreliable because of volume of less than 
200 cc. However, abnormality exists, because patient was 
unable to void greater volume. Uroflogram C, although of 
reliable volume, still shows low rate of 8 cc. per second 
three months postoperatively. 


Conclusions 


We conclude that the use of the uroflometer is 
helpful in studying bladder urethral physiology 


and gives a quantitative estimate of voiding ability. 


We believe that, by its use, the gynecologist can 
more carefully estimate the results of surgical cor- 
rection on bladder function. This is accomplished 
without instrumentation or x-rays, and because of 
its ease of performance can be repeated as fre- 
quently as desired to follow any changes which 
may occur as a result of treatment, passage of time, 
or psychological influences. 
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Fig. 6.—a, uroflograms of patient in case 7. b, cystometric 
tiacing of same patient. 


We believe that a void of 200 cc. is necessary to 
make the test reliable and that a rate of 20 cc. per 
second or better is normal. We believe that, if the 
patient is unable to retain 200 cc. in the bladder, 
this failure is just as indicative of malfunction as a 
rate of less than 20 cc. per second for a void of 
200 cc. We recommend this method of study as a 
screening test to discover a poorly functioning 
bladder urethral mechanism, and as a means for 
estimating the effectiveness of treatment, whether 
medical or surgical. 


Drs. G. B. German and H. P. Shipps and other members 
of the obstetric and gynecologic staff of the Cooper Hospital, 
Camden, N. J., gave permission to use both private and 
clinic patients for the purposes of this study. Helen J. Drake 
and Ruth M. Taylor gave technical assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this study. 
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BEDSIDE CLUES IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASE 
EXAMINATION WITHOUT INSTRUMENTATION 
Jacob J. Silverman, M.D., Staten Island, N. Y. 


There are few fields of medicine in which a care- 
ful physical examination is more rewarding than in 
heart disease. Too often the student is in a rush to 
use the stethoscope or some complicated gadget 
without first developing the art of diagnosing with 
Simple inspection of the 
skin, for example, often yields an extraordinary 
amount of cardiovascular information.’ It is not 
sufficiently appreciated that there are times when 
a gallop is better felt and seen than heard. 

This is not to decry the value and undisputed im- 
portance of the stethoscope, electrocardiogram, or 
any other mechanical aid. No laboratory procedure 
or technical device, however, will ever replace care- 
ful old-fashioned observation at the bedside. Instru- 
ments of precision are supplements, not substitutes, 
for clinical observation. Moreover, in these days of 
high cost for medical care it is much less expensive 
to arrive at a diagnosis by a skillful physical ex- 
amination than by a costly array of negative labora- 
tory findings. It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe a number of diagnostic cardiovascular 
clues easily observed at the bedside, without re- 
course to instruments. 


Congestive Heart Failure 


Inspection of the neck veins takes only a few 
minutes and is of supreme importance in the eval- 
uation of congestive heart failure. As a bedside 
method for detecting and estimating an elevated 
systemic venous pressure it is unsurpassed. Neck 
vein inspection should always be conducted under 
proper lighting. The light, preferably from a flash- 
light in a darkened room, should shine tangentially 
across rather than directly at the neck. The patient 
should be in a vertical or semirecumbent position 
of 45 degrees. The head should be slightly rotated. 
Normally in this posture the cervical veins are 
empty and pulseless. In congestive heart failure the 
jugular veins are characteristically distended and, 
depending on the degree of venous hypertension, 
a conspicuous venous pulsation is observed. The 


uppermost level of this pulsation may reach the 


lobe of the ear and even higher. The vertical dis- 
tance from the upper border of the Clavicle to the 
uppermost point of pulsation represents the meas- 
urable increase in venous pressure. It should be 
emphasized that the key to venous pressure meas- 
urement in the neck is the identification of the 
“jugular meniscus,” that is, the highest level of the 


Seem te of Staten Islend Hospital. 
Read before the Section on General Practice at the 106th Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association, New York, June 5, 1957, 


A careful physical examination is particu- 
larly rewarding in cases of heart disease, be- 
cause in these days of high cost of medical 
care it will occasionally obviate the need for 


and dissecting aneurysms of the aorta, 
cardiac aneurysms, carotid artery occlusion, 


available to any 
by the skillful use of his eyes and fingers. 


rise and collapse of the jugular 
a dilated, but a pulsating, jugu 
finding. 

Venous pulsations in the neck are frequently mis- 
taken for arterial. Arterial pulsations are sharp, 
abrupt, and always palpable. Posture hardly affects 
arterial pulsations. Venous pulsations, on the other 
hand, are more diffuse, less easily palpable, and 
greatly influenced by alterations in posture, respira- 
tion, or abdominal pressure. If the jugulars are com- 
pressed, venous pulsations cease above the level of 
pressure. It should be pointed out that a vein tense- 
ly distended from congestive heart failure or other 
causes will not pulsate. Furthermore, venous dis- 
tention may be caused by local obstruction, par- 
ticularly if it is unilateral. 

The hepatojugular reflex is consistently abnormal 
in congestive heart failure. It is one of the earliest 
of signs of congestive heart failure and is easily 
studied at the bedside with the patient in the re- 
cumbent position. This reflex is characterized by an 
intensification and maintenance of neck-vein dis- 
tention as pressure is applied over the liver or ab- 
domen. Enlargement and tenderness of the liver 
supply further important clues to congestive heart 
failure. The earliest evidence of a congested liver 
is best determined by percussion. An enlarged liver 


. Occasionally 
vein is a normal 
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some costly laboratory procedures. Conges- 
tive heart failure, left ventricular hypertrophy, 
right ventricular hypertrophy, congenital 
heart disease, pericardial effusion, constric- 
tive pericarditis, valvular disease, saccular 
pulmonary embolism, and postural syndromes 
are accompanied by various clues that are 
of basic diagnostic importance. Inspection, 
palpation, and percussion should precede 
the use of the stethoscope and electrocardio- 
graph and should determine what laboratory 
procedures are advisable. An extraordinary 

4 amount of cardiovascular information is 
3 
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extends upward as well as downward; therefore, 
the upper and lower borders of liver dulness dur- 
ing the different phases of respiration should always 
be noted. It is a good rule to remember that cardiac 
enlargement with few exceptions, notably con- 
strictive pericarditis, is a constant accompaniment 
of congestive heart failure. A normal apex impulse 
in a patient suspected of having congestive heart 
failure should suggest some other diagnosis as the 
cause of the congestion. 


Left Ventricular Hypertrophy 


In early left ventricular hs aes sad the x-ray 
is of little or no value, and electrocat 
findings are frequently normal. The apex impulse, 
however, may furnish a reliable clue of early left 
ventricular hypertrophy.” A powerfully sustained, 
heaving apex impulse is charactertistic of left ven- 
tricular hypertrophy. It actually lifts the examining 
finger and is easily distinguished from the gentle 
tap of the normal beat. It is interesting that the 
normal apex impulse is difficult to elicit in patients 
above the age of 35, except in those with a thin 
chest and an overactive heart.’ A conspicuous apex 
impulse detected in the recumbent position of an 
adult should always arouse suspicion of a possible 
cardiac abnormality. It should be emphasized that 
in the diagnosis of left ventricular hypertrophy the 
character of the apex impulse assumes importance 
irrespective of its geographical location. The heart, 
for example, may seem enlarged because of dis- 
placement by a pleural effusion. However, if the 
apex impulse lacks force or power, cardiac hyper- 
trophy is likely to be absent.’ 


Right Ventricular Hypertrophy 


Physical examination is generally unreliable for 
detecting early right ventricular hypertrophy. How- 
ever, right ventricular hypertrophy should be sus- 
pected if a lifting systolic pulsation is present in the 
left lower parasternal area. A systolic heaving of 
the lower or middle third of the sternum is almost 
certain to be due to right ventricular hypertrophy. 
Interestingly, a septal myocardial infarction some- 
times gives rise to a diffuse pulsation inside the 
apical area.’ Diffuse precordial pulsations are also 
observed after exercise and excitement, as well as 
in disorders associated with a high cardiac output. 

In advanced pulmonary emphysema, a heaving 
systolic pulsation downward in the epigastrium 
may be the only clue of right ventricular hyper- 
trophy. Another sign suggestive of right ventricular 
hypertrophy is the finding of a localized palpable 
shock, equivalent to an accentuated pulmonic sec- 
ond sound, in the second left intercostal space near 
the sternum. Finally, a common cause of a pre- 
cordial bulge with asymmetry of the chest is right 
ventricular hypertrophy beginning early in youth. 
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A left-sided bulging chest deformity, therefore, 
should suggest significant right-sided cardiac en- 
largement. 


Congenital Heart Disease 


Cyanosis of the skin and mucous membranes is 
often the first clue to suggest congenital heart dis- 
ease. Significant cvanosis caused by a congenital 
anomaly generally indicates a right to left ( venous- 
arterial) shunt in which at least 25% or more of the 
circulating blood is shunted. Difference in the dis- 
tribution of the cyanosis, as well as the intensity, 
should be noted. In uncomplicated patent ductus 
arteriosus, cyanosis is absent. In patent ductus arte- 
riosus with reversal of blood flow, when the pul- 
monary artery pressure is high. the lower extremi- 
ties may appear cyanotic but not the head, neck, 
or upper extremities. Conversely, in transposition 
of the great vessels with a patent ductus arteriosus, 
an intense cyanosis may be peculiarly confined to 
the upper half of the body. 

Clubbing, one of the traditional stigmas of con- 
genital heart disease, is never present at birth and 
is generally proportional to the degree and distri- 
bution of cyanosis. In the syndrome of patent 
ductus arteriosus with reversal of blood flow, club- 
bing of the toes and not the fingers may be ob- 
served. Clubbing in noncyanotic congenital heart 
disease is usually associated with a pulmonary dis- 
order or a complicating bacterial endocarditis. 
Rarely does it appear as a familial trait. Cyanotic 
children who squat should be suspected of having 
a pulmonary stenosis and a decreased pulmonary 
blood flow as in tetralogy of Fallot. These children 
assume a characteristic knee-chest or squatting 
posture directly after exercise. Stridor in a child 
should be a clue to the possible diagnosis of a 
vascular ring compressing the trachea and esoph- 
agus. This stridor is often accompanied by a brassy 
cough or choking. Normally the pulse rate of an 
infant is relatively high. However, a rate of over 
200 is always of concern and should alert the ex- 
aminer to the possibility of paroxysmal tachycardia 
and the Wolff-Parkinson-White syndrome. This 
syndrome may present a deceptive clinical picture 
of pneumonia, meningism, or heart failure. 

Coarctation of the aorta is a relatively simple 
diagnosis to make at the bedside. This diagnosis 
will rarely be missed if simultaneous palpation of 
the femoral and radial pulses becomes a routine 
procedure in every physical examination. Unless 
complicated by severe aortic insufficiency, in prac- 
tically every case of the adult type of coarctation 
of the aorta the femoral pulsations will be either 
absent or extremely weak. Timing of the femoral 
pulse also is important. In coarctation of the aorta, 
the femoral pulse is more retarded as compared 
with the radial pulse. When suspecting coarctation 
of the aorta the pedal pulses are not as accurate a 
guide as the femoral. combination of a forceful 
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carotid pulse and an absent abdominal aortic pulsa- 
tion is also a clue in the diagnosis of coarctation of 
the aorta. Collateral tortuous pulsations over the 
thoracic cage are additional confirmatory signs. An 
absent left radial pulse in a patient with coarctation 
of the aorta is a suggestive clue that the coarctation 
process involves the left subclavian artery. 

In dextrocardia with situs inversus, congenital 
heart disease is usually absent. In the true “mirror 
type,” the apex impulse, cardiac dulness, and stom- 
ach tvmpany are on the right side; hepatic dulness 
is located on the left; the right testis is more 
superiorly located. In isolated dextrocardia, the 
heart is on the right side but the abdominal organs 
are on the left. Serious congenital anomalies are 
always associated with isolated dextrocardia. There 
is an exceptionally high incidence of congenital 
malformations in mongolism, gargovlism, and Mar- 
fan’s syndrome.” These grotesque deformities are 
recognized at a glance and should always alert the 
examiner to the possibility of associated cardiovas- 
cular anomalies 


Pericardial Effusion 


Pericardial effusion is one of the most frequently 
missed diagnoses. Unless there is considerable fluid 
in the pericardial cavity, physical examination is 
often normal. Nevertheless, percussion, the step- 
child of physical diagnosis, may be of real value in 
detecting pericardial effusion. A clue to the diag- 
nosis of pericardial effusion is the presence of a 
characteristically increased area of percussion flat- 
ness. This area of flatness extends on the right side 
for several inches past the right border of the 
sternum, and on the left side considerably beyond 
the outer margin of the apex impulse. The apex 
impulse, if present, is apt to be diffuse and weak. 
The finding of a feeble apex impulse well inside the 
percussion outline should immediately alert the ex- 
aminer to the possibility of a pay effusion. 
he percussion flatness observed in 


position; it narrows or disappears in the erect pos- 
ture. This postural shift in percussion flatness at the 
base of the heart should be considered reliable evi- 
dence of a pericardial effusion. Ewart's sign, char- 
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conditions and is therefore not absolutely diagnostic 
of pericardial effusion. This is 

by a striking decrease in the amplitude of the 
peripheral pulse during inspiration. The neck veins 
in large pericardial effusions are invariably dis- 
tended. As was discussed under congestive heart 
failure, it is more important to note the level of 
jugular pulsations as the patient is observed in the 
semi-erect posture. Inspiratory filling of the cervical 
veins is sometimes present. Patients with large peri- 
cardial effusions occasionally assume unusual or 
bizarre postures in order to obtain relief from dysp- 
nea or precordial pain. The sitting up—leaning 
forward posture is quite characteristic. Rarely the 
knee-chest position is preferred. 


Constrictive Pericarditis 


Constrictive pericarditis, a reversible disorder, is 
often confused with cirrhosis of the liver because 
of hepatomegaly, ascites, and edema. Careful at- 
tention to the apex impulse, peripheral pulse, and 
neck veins should aid in differentiating these two 
disorders. Although pulsatory findings of the chest 
are usually inconspicuous in constrictive pericar- 
ditis, an extremely feeble or fixed apex impulse 
favors the diagnosis of constrictive pericarditis. Ex- 
ceptionally, fixation of the apex to the sternum may 
cause the apex impulse to rise rather than descend 
with deep inspiration; occasionally systolic retrac- 
tion of the apex impulse or the lower precordium 
is observed. A soft peripheral pulse, reflecting the 
decreased pulse pressure, and a “paradoxical” pulse 
are common in constrictive pericarditis. Finally, in 
constrictive pericarditis the neck veins are 
and, unless the distention is extremely marked, 
paradoxically fill during inspiration. 


Valvular Heart Disease 


In these days of fruitful cardiac surgery, signs 
of valvular heart disease take on increasing im- 
portance. In most instances the diagnosis is estab- 
lished to a great extent on the basis of auscultatory 
findings. Nevertheless, a number of significant 
diagnostic clues may be derived from a careful ex- 
amination of the pulsations of the chest, neck, and 
wrist. 

It is not generally known that in well-established 
mitral stenosis clues of right ventricular hyper- 
trophy may be sufficiently prominent to suggest the 
correct diagnosis. According to Dressler,” a tenta- 
tive diagnosis of mitral stenosis may be made by 
inspection alone on the basis of a conspicuous 
pulsating bulge of the medium parts of the anterior 
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pericardial effusion also extends in an upward di- 
rection. If the effusion is considerable, a narrow 
band of flatness may be detected in the second and 
even the first intercostal spaces for a few inches 
past the left border of the sternum and beyond the 
sternal margin on the right side. This upper area 
of flatness is best demonstrated in the recumbent 
acterized by a patch of dulness below the angle of 
the left scapuia, is a much overrated sign and is of chest wall, the sign of the pulsating precordial 
more historical than practical importance in the “hump.” This pulsation is generally proportional 
diagnosis of pericardial effusion. to the height of the pulmonary arterial pressure. 

A “paradoxical” pulse is sometimes the first clue The apex impulse in mitral stenosis is usually 
to direct attention to the diagnosis of a pericardial inconspicuous, unless complicated by mitral in- 
effusion, particularly if tamponade is present. A sufficiency or aortic regurgitation. An unmistakable 
“paradoxical” pulse occurs in a number of other sign of mitral stenosis, however, is a presystolic 
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apical thrill which, according to Mackenzie," 
may antedate the typical murmur by some years. 
This palpable sign is best brought out immediately 
after exercise, with the patient in the left lateral 
position. A sharp, snappy, localized impulse cor- 
responding to the loud first sound in mitral stenosis 
is sometimes palpable at the apex. Rarely, a palpa- 
ble tap localized to the apical area and equivalent 
to the opening snap may be noted. The peripheral 
pulse in mitral stenosis is usually not characteristic 
unless the stenosis becomes extreme, in which case 
the pulse feels soft and small, sometimes scarcely 
palpable. This weak pulse in mitral stenosis re- 
flects the diminished stroke volume of the small 
left ventricle. A pulse of normal quality or one with 
a high pulse pressure speaks against the diagnosis 
of a “tight” mitral stenosis. 

In severe aortic stenosis, the pulse at the wrist is 
small and often characteristic. When typical, the 
pulse seems to rise and fall in a leisurely fashion. 
The contrast of a powerful apex impulse associated 
with a peripheral pulse of small amplitude is a 
striking feature of advanced aortic stenosis. A sys- 
tolic thrill at the base of the heart, usually maximal 
at the second right intercostal space, is an important 
confirmatory sign of aortic stenosis. It is best felt 
at the end of deep expiration as the patient sits or 
stands and leans forward. A small carotid pulse, 
a common finding in uncomplicated severe aortic 
stenosis, should suggest a low cardiac ejection per 
beat. If a significant regurgitation complicates the 
stenosis the carotid pulse may assume a bisferious 
(twinning) character, sometimes mistaken for 
coupling. A palpable, double-peaked carotid pulse 
followed by an abrupt collapse is a reliable sign of 
a significant regurgitation complicating the ste- 
nosis.’ It is interesting that the heart rate in aortic 
stenosis is often slow. As Levine” pointed out, a 
heart rate below 70 or 60 in a patient with ad- 
vanced heart failure is unusual and should — 
suspicion to the diagnosis of aortic stenosis, 
viding heart block and digitalis effects have en 
excluded. 

The pulse in free aortic insufficiency is char- 
acterized by a quick, steep rise followed by an 
abrupt collapse (Corrigan or so-called water-ham- 
mer pulse). According to Lewis * a water-hammer 
was originally a small toy consisting of a glass 
vacuum tube containing a minute quantity of fluid. 
When it was held up between the thumb and little 
finger and tipped, it transmitted a pulse closely 
-resembling that of free aortic regurgitation. Ele- 
vating the upper extremity above the head intensi- 
fies the collapsing feature of this pulse. If aortic 
insufficiency is complicated by a significant mitral 
stenosis, the Corrigan pulse will be nullified be- 
cause mitral stenosis, in a dynamic sense, narrows 
the pulse pressure and therefore counteracts the 
increased stroke volume of aortic insufficiency. Sim- 
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ilarly, patients with aortic insufficiency who develop 
heart failure also tend to lose the collapsing quality 
of the pulse. An abrupt change in the character of 
the Corrigan or Quincke pulse, therefore, may be a 
valuable clue to left ventricular failure complicat- 
ing aortic insufficiency.” In aortic insufficiency the 
apex impulse is powerful, lifting, and abrupt. It is 
usually located downward and to the left of its 
normal site. In free aortic regurgitation the heart 
may reach gigantic proportions (cor bovinum), in 
which case the apex impulse may be felt in the left 


axilla. In such instances a sharp systolic « ion 
of the anterior chest wall may be noted, followed 
by a less marked diastolic thrust. 


Tricuspid stenosis is extremely difficult to diag- 
nose. This disorder should be suspected in any pa- 
tient with rheumatic disease who presents a 
persistently enlarged liver, engorgement of the neck 
veins, ascites, and minimal dyspnea or peripheral 
edema. An interesting clinical observation in tri- 
cuspid stenosis is the precipitation of intense con- 
gestion and cyanosis of the face and distention of 
the veins of the neck and head if the patient is 
placed in the recumbent posture.” In contrast to the 
systolic pulsation in tricuspid insufficiency, the 
jugular pulsation in tricuspid stenosis is character- 
ized by a powerful, positive presystolic wave. The 
presystolic pulsation of tricuspid stenosis does not 
alter with change in posture and is present only 
when the rhythm is regular. A similar pulse is trans- 
mitted to the liver. A presystolic thrill, palpable 
over the tricuspid area, has been described in tri- 
cuspid stenosis. It is best brought out by placing 
the patient in the right lateral position. Right ven- 
tricular hypertrophy is not a feature of uncompli- 
cated tricuspid stenosis. Marked percussion dulness 
beyond the right border of the sternum is caused 
by a tremendously hypertrophied right atrium. 

The key to the clinical diagnosis of tricuspid in- 
sufficiency resides in the extraordinary pulsations 
of the neck veins and liver. In no disorder are the 
jugular and liver pulsations so well defined. The 
jugular veins in tricuspid insufficiency are engorged, 
and during systole a powerful positive wave is ob- 
served. This venous systolic thrust is often mistaken 
for a carotid pulsation. The veins of the scalp and 
forearm may also pulsate. The liver in tricuspid 
insufficiency is distended and if carefully examined 
demonstrates an expansile pulsation during systole. 
Liver pulsations are best detected by bimanual pal- 
pen one palm resting on the chest wall in the 

er right axilla and the other over the right 
upper quadrant of the abdomen. In tricuspid in- 
sufficiency the hepatic pulsation occurs late in 
systole and thus is distinguished from the trans- 
mitted pulsation from the aorta which occurs simul- 
taneously with systole. In far advanced tricuspid 

insufficiency a seesaw or rocking movement of the 
lower chest wall may be observed with each systole. 
During diastole the enlarged right ventricle fills 
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rapidly with blood and this creates a sharp pro- 

chest. This precordial thrust is referred to as the 
“diastolic heart beat,” a phenomenon also observed 
in adhesive pericarditis and severe aortic insuffi- 
ciency. A precipitate collapse of the jugular pulse 
coinciding with a diastolic expansion of the chest 
is a feature of advanced tricuspid insufficiency. 


Aneurysms of the Aorta 


Any unusual pulsation in the front or back of the 
chest should always suggest the possibility of an 
aneurysm of the aorta. One of the earliest signs of 
aneurysm of the aorta is an expansile pulsation in 
the second and third intercostal space just to the 
right of the sternum. Pulsations of an aortic aneu- 
ryvsm may be prominent also in the suprasternal 
notch and, at times, may appear to lift the upper 
sternum or manubrium. A systolic thrill may be 
palpable over the site of maximum pulsation, and, 
occasionally, a diastolic shock due to forcible closure 
of the aortic valves may be felt. 

A vigorous tracheal tug is an important diag- 
nostic sign of an aneurysm involving the aortic arch. 
To elicit this sign the patient's head should be 
dorsiflexed slightly and the inferior portion of the 
larynx pushed up by the tips of the thumb and 
index finger. A tracheal tug is characterized by 
forceful tugging downward of the cricoid cartilage 
with each heart beat. An indistinct or faint tug is 
sometimes encountered in dilatation of the aorta 
and aortic regurgitation, and, occasionally, if there 
is mediastinal fibrosis or a neoplasm in close contact 
with the arch of the aorta. Deviation of the trachea 
is a common finding in aneurysm of the aortic arch. 

Conspicuous inequality of the carotid, subclav- 
ian, or radial pulses should also direct attention to 
the possibility of an aneurysm of the aortic arch. 
An absent radial pulse on one side, however, may 

sent a normal anatomic variation."” A variety 
of signs distal to the aneurysm may arise as a re- 
sult of pressure and reflex changes. These include 
inequality of the pupils, unilateral exophthalmos, 
clubbing of the fingers cither unilateral or bilateral, 
and the superior vena cava syndrome. An abdomi- 
nal aortic aneurysm, often a surprise finding on 
physical examination, should be suspected when- 
ever a pulsating tumor is felt in the upper abdo- 
men. The pulsating mass should be grasped with 
both hands and if an expanding pulsation is felt 
bilaterally an aneurysm is likely to be present. It is 
interesting that an abdominal aneurysm is rarely 
located svmmetrically in the midline. 


Dissecting Aneurysm 


Often confused with myocardial infarction, the 
diagnosis of dissecting aneurysm of the aorta is 
now being made with increasing frequency at the 
bedside. Abrupt differences in the peripheral pulses 
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and 

veins, may be a striking manifestation. The appear- 
ance of a vigorous pulsation in either the right or 
left sternoclavicular joint is another suggestive clue 
of dissecting aneurysm of the aorta."' 


Cardiac Aneurysm 


It has been estimated that close to 10% of cases 
of cardiac infarction develop an aneurysm of the 
left ventricle. A clue to the diagnosis of a ventric- 
ular aneurysm is the finding of an expansile pulsa- 
tion slightly medial to and above the apical area. 
This pulsation simulates the powerful apical im- 


pulse may be small and weak. The contrast of a 
small pulse at the wrist associated with a large 
pulsation in the chest is therefore an important clue 
in the diagnosis of a cardiac aneurysm. 

Patients with angina pectoris may, according to 
Harrison and his co-workers,’* develop during an 
attack of angina an expansile pulsation of the chest, 
the so-called angina bulge. Interestingly, this 
exaggerated bulge promptly disappears after the 
administration of glyceryl trinitrate. If this observa- 
tion is confirmed, palpation of the chest may furn- 
ish, in some patients at least, a bedside clue for es- 
tablishing the diagnosis of angina pectoris. 


Carotid Artery Occlusion 


Palpation of the neck for carotid artery pulsa- 
tion in all “stroke” cases is a simple procedure, 
and if conscientiously practiced should be respon- 
sible for a wider recognition of the syndrome of 
carotid artery occlusion. A bedside technique for 
detecting carotid artery pulsations by pharyngeal 
palpation has been described recently.'* Monoccu- 
lar blindness with contralateral hemiplegia is indic- 
ative of carotid artery occlusion. 


Pulmonary Embolism 


Pulmonary embolism, often mistaken for myo- 
cardial infarction, should be suspected if signs of 
pulmonary hypertension predominate. Clinical clues 
of pulmonary hypertension include a heaving pul- 
sation in the left lower parasternal area, systolic 
lifting in the second left intercostal space adjacent 
to the sternum, a palpable shock in the pulmonic 
area, and a conspicuous presystolic jugular pulsa- 


and fleeting neurological changes favor dissecting 
aneurysm. The sudden development of signs of 
aortic insufficiency and left pleural fusion, persist- 
ent pallor, and icterus also suggest dissecting aneu- 
rysm. An unusual cutaneous sign consisting of a 
diffuse ecchymosis of the chest, abdomen, or lum- 
bar areas has been described in dissecting aneu- 
rysm."” Rarely, the superior vena cava syndrome, 

es characterized by cyanosis, edema of the face, neck, 
pulse of left ventricular hypertrophy except that 
it generally occupies a larger area and is of longer 
duration. In ventricular aneurysm the peripheral 
66 
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tion. Intense cyanosis, as well as hemoptysis, favors 
embolism. Localized chest wall tenderness over the 
site of a pulmonary infarction has been observed. 
Finally, signs of a peripheral phlebitis may be evi- 
dent. These include tenderness and inflammation 
along the course of a vein, swelling of an extremity, 
and a positive Homan’s sign. 


Postural Syndromes 

There are a host of diagnostic clues associated 
with alterations in | ew Postural studies are 
easily performed at the bedside. The role of posture 
in congestive heart failure, pericardial effusion. 
constrictive pericarditis, tricuspid stenosis, and 
congenital heart disease has been discussed. Pulsus 
alternans, an important sign of myocardial weak- 
ness, may be detected only in the standing posi- 
tion and may be completely overlooked in recum- 
bency. Syncope arising from a hypersensitive caro- 
tid sinus is most likely to occur in a sitting or 
standing position. Patients with pheochromocytoma 
may show a significant tachycardia as they stand. 
This observation is of practical importance since 
the ordinary hypertensive patient does not, as a 
rule, demonstrate a significant postural tachycardia. 
Abrupt and dramatic changes in circulatory dy- 
namics from simple shifts in posture have been 
observed in ballvalve thrombus or tumor of the 
left atrium. Finally, postural studies are of real im- 
portance in the clinical evaluation of peripheral 
vascular disorders. Unusual pallor on elevation of 
an extremity or rubor on dependency suggests im- 
arterial circulation. The Trendelenberg test 
determining compentency of veins and the 
venous filling time for estimating the collateral 

circulation are essentially postural tests. 


Summary 


The practicing physician today is bewildered by 
the increasing use of instruments in the diagnosis 
of cardiovascular disease. Despite the enormous 
strides achieved in medicine and surgery as a result 
of technical advances, it is still pertinent to empha- 
size the basic role of a careful physical examina- 
tion. In his enthusiasm to apply the stethoscope or 
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to obtain an e , the busy practitioner 
is apt to lose sight of the importance of first observ- 
ing the patient. Without recourse to instrumenta- 
tion, a number of diagnostic cardiovascular clues 
are available to any practitioner at the bedside by 
the skillful use of his eyes and fingers. 


100 Central Ave. (1). 
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HE NEED FOR ABREACTION.—The most important thing the alcoholic must 
learn is to ventilate his feelings in a socially acceptable manner. For example, 
if one were to get a steam locomotive, disconnect all safety valves, shovel coal 
in the fire box, and let the pressures build up, sooner or later something would blow 
up. If, however, one took the same locomotive out on the track, spun the wheels, 
and tooted the whistle, the steam pressure could be kept at a safe level. What most 
alcoholics, and in fact, what most people need, are socially acceptable ways to “spin 
their wheels and toot their whistles.” The inability to ventilate one’s feelings, the 
bottling up of frustrations and hostilities, the inability to discuss anxieties—all lead 


to the 


of a great many psychiatne disorders.-RK. C. Proctor, M.D., 


Buddy: Have A Drink, The Wisconsin Medical Journal, November, 1957. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDY OF A HOSPITAL OUTBREAK 
OF MICROCOCCIC INFECTIONS 
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and 
Harriet M. Felton, M.D., D.Sc., Galveston, Texas 


peutic and antibiotic agents. However, in the past 
several years there has been an increasing number 
of reports of this type of infection elsewhere.’ 

that the etiological agent in many epi- 
demics is a particularly virulent “hospital” strain of 


mastitis, or 
for 


On Aug. 13, the first case of a severe mastitis in 
an infant born on this service was reported. In the 
following two and one-half months, 25 cases of 
mastitis and 10 cases of severe dermatitis were 
reported. All of these cases occurred in babies who 
had been delivered in the hospital. Most of the 
babies bad been discharged in an apparently 
healthy state and later readmitted or treated as 
outpatients. Two of these cases were discovered in 
the nursery area in babies who had been retained 
in the hospital due to postpartum complications in 
the mothers. In all instances the time interval be- 
tween the date of birth and the appearance of in- 
fection ranged between 10 and 16 days. 

Cultures of exudate were obtained in 12 cases 
of mastitis and 6 cases of pyoderma. The organism 
involved was a hemolytic M. aureus uniformly 
resistant to penicillin, streptomycin, and the tetra- 
cyclines but susceptible to novobiocin, erythro- 
mycin, bacitracin, chloramphenicol, and neomycin. 
Without exception these strains of M. aureus were 


Mclaughlin Fellowship Program. 


A case of severe mastitis appeared in a 
nursery where no mastitis, pyoderma, pneu- 
monia, or micrococcic sepsis had been seen 
for two years. In the following 10 weeks, 25 
cases of mastitis and 10 cases of severe 
dermatitis were observed. The causative or- 
ganism, a strain of M. pyogenes aureus, was 
identified by phage typing and by reactions 
to antibiotics. Its source could not be de- 


housekeeping 
(5.3% carrier rate) and those assigned to 
other areas (no carriers). The initial strain 


and 44A and were subsequently shown to be identi- 
cal to those described by Shaffer* and Bynoe.” 
The strain with the above characteristics is herein- 


after referred to as the “epidemic strain.” 
‘Control Measures 
In view of the severity of these infections, the 


nel connected with the nursery service and the 
delivery room (including anesthesiologists). Car- 
riers of the epidemic strain were excluded from the 
area and given a course of systemic erythromycin 
therapy. 

All infants were moved from the nurseries for the 
newborn and placed in a substitute area. The nurs- 
ery areas were thoroughly cleaned and washed * 
with a solution of a chlorinated powder (Diversol). 
After the nurseries were cleaned, only infants born 
subsequently were admitted. The infants in the 
composite nursery remained in that area until dis- 
charged. Cultures were obtained from all infants 
in this composite nursery. The epidemic strain was 


731 
Micrococcic (staphylococcic ) infections in new- 
born babies at the University of Texas Medical 
Branch Hospitals have been observed only rarely 
since the widespread introduction of chemothera- 
Micrococcus (Staphylococcus) pyogenes var. aureus 
has been documented by Bynoe,’ Shaffer and asso- 
ciates,” and Blair.‘ Precise identification of the termined. It infected hospital personnel as 
strains involved has been made possible with the well as patients. Asymptomatic carriers were 
introduction of phage-typing techniques.* found. A striking difference was noted be- 
During the two years preceding Au 
cases of micrococcic sepsis, — 
pneumonia had been noted in the 
newborn babies of the Medical Branch Hospitals. SITEPIOMYCIN, GNC 
66 On Aug. 1, 1956, the nursery for Negro infants was streptomycin but not to erythromycin; later a 
8 moved into enlarged quarters on the obstetric floor second strain was found, resistant also to 
of the new John Sealy Hospital. In the new area, erythromycin though identical in phage type. 
because of less crowded conditions, the period of and 
hospital stay was increased to five days. comers Reve Seen wested end cleared. 
following measures were instituted the first week 
of November, 1956, in an effort to prevent further 
spread of this infection among newborn babies: 
Anterior nasal swabs were obtained from all person- 
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isolated from either the nasopharynx or anterior 
nares of 11 babies. None of the mothers of these 
infants were found to be carriers. 

Cultures were obtained from both mothers and 
infants admitted to clean nurseries. These were 
taken shortly after delivery and again upon being 
discharged from the hospital. All infants were 
treated with erythromycin as a prophylactic meas- 
ure for the duration of their hospital stay (average 
four to five days ). 

ted cultures for all personnel showed that 


ing duties in these areas. 
The institution of these precautions apparently 
halted the epidemic. No new cases of mastitis or 


have been reported since prophylactic 
use of erythromycin was instituted. However, eight 


General Hospital Survey 


In the midst of the efforts to control the spread 
of micrococcic infections on the obstetric service, 
a nurse on the plastic surgery service developed a 
series of severe boils from which a strain of M. 
aureus of the same phage type as the. nursery epi- 
demic strain was isolated. The antibiotic pattern, 


_ however, differed in that this strain was resistant 
also to erythromycin, as well as to penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, and the tetracyclines. Inquiries revealed 
that several members of the nursing personnel and 
staff on this service had reported multiple boils. 
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area with central suppuration usually seen in a boil. 
All these infections had failed to respond to ery- 


aureus had also been 
isolated from a sophomore medical student in a 
routine laboratory exercise. It became apparent 


cooperation 
ministration and the clinical staff, a general survey 
of all hospital personnel (excluding the individuals 
reported in the preliminary studies) was under- 
taken. This included patients, nursing staff, medical 


anterior nares were obtained from all individuals. 
In addition, cultures were taken from any indi- 


strain. Thirty of the remainder were resistant 
to erythromycin. In eight other instances, the 
strains varied from epidemic strain in their 


table 2. It is significant that of the 56 individuals 
other than patients carrying these strains, 52 had 
_A 


striking difference is noted between 


that if the organism were widely distributed 
throughout the hospitals, cross-contamination from 
other services could easily occur, with a conse- 
quent recontamination of the nurseries. Further- 

six of eight carriers had responded to the original more, the fact that this strain was erythromycin- 

course of therapy. Of the two persistent carriers, resistant further reduced the number of antibiotics 

one responded to a subsequent course of erythro- suitable for the treatment of these infections. (A 

mycin, while the second eventually was cleared chloramphenicol-resistant strain has recently been 

after the use of multiple antibiotic ointment ( Neo- isolated during subsequent studies in the depart- 

Polycin) applied to the anterior nares. All new per- ment of plastic surgery.) 

sonnel assigned to the obstetric and nursing service 

had cultures taken and were cleared before assum- ae 
staff, medical students, housekeeping personnel 

the hospitals and. main 

infants with severe micrococcic pneumonia were tenance personnel, secretarial staff, warehouse per- 

subsequently admitted to the pediatric isolation . 

unit. The epidemic strain of M. aureus was isolated a V ilé 

in four cases from which cultures were obtained. 1955 

There were two deaths, in spite of vigorous anti- viduals having boils, carbuncles, or other lesions. 

biotic therapy. All of these patients were babies Approximately 2,800 persons were included in this 

about 3% or 4 months of age, born in the Medical survey. M. aureus, phage type 81, 42B, 44A, herein- 

Branch Hospitals at the time when the Micrococcus after referred to as the “Sl” strain, was isolated 

was known to be present in the nurseries and from 91 individuals, as shown in table 1. Fifty- 

before the institution of erythromycin therapy. three of the isolates were identical to the epidemic 
A sudden flare-up of micrococcic infections due 

to the same strain occurred in January in the 

nurseries for premature infants. Similar prophy- 

lactic and therapeutic measures were taken with susceptibility to streptomycin and/or the tetra- 

excellent results. Since Feb. 1, 1957, no new cases cvclines. 

of micrococcic infections of any sort have been The distribution within the hospital is shown in 

reported from the units for newborn infants. The 

entire control program in these units covered a 

period of approximately four months. 
tionship between patient contact and the carrier 

a rate can be seen by comparing the nursing and 
housekeeping personnel on the wards to similar 
groups working in other areas. Thus 6.6% of the 
nursing personnel on wards were found to harbor 
the “81” strain, whereas only 1.3% of other nursing 

housekeeping 

personnel on wards (5.3% carrier rate) and those 

assigned to other areas (no carriers). It is of further 

interest that no carriers were detected among the 

freshmen medical students, who had seen no duty 

in the hospitals. Of the three sophomores in which 

> DOMS Were Characterized DY a Giluse area ¢ the type “81” Micrococcus was detected, two had 
cellulitis, which spread in an indolent manner served as male nurses for extended periods of time. 
rather than developing into the circumscribed The third individual was not a true carrier but 
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developed severe boils after a small cut acquired 
while shaving. The specific source of the infecting 
organism could not be determined. 

The other four carriers among the hospital per- 
sonnel were a pathology resident who could have 
acquired it from pathological material, two laundry 


—Geographic Distribution Micrococcus Aureus, 
Phage Type 81, 42B, 44A Among 


and Personnel 


ge biotic 
Bere ant Patterns Total 
The John Sealy Hopital 
Plastic surgery and urology* Is 13 2 a 
treneral surgery and 
2 5 
‘ <upply and operating 
1 1 
Private pavilion ............. 1 1 
Heeupational therapy ........ 2 ? 
(iffice, emergeney room 0 
(ther (floating 
i 3 1 5 
The Newro — 
Nursing supervisor? .......... 1 1 
teneral and plastic surgery . 2 4 
Medicine . eee 4 2 7 
Pediatries 5 5 
tether 
(nurses and «t 2 2 
teraves 
(nurses and staff) ............ 1 2 
2 2 
Metical school (<tudents) ...... 2 7 
Totals at . 
The number of patients and on this service roughly 
the same as that on medicine and other large services. 


Service on all floors 


workers who might have contracted it from hospital 
linens, and a waiter in the snack shop, which is 
frequented by both hospital personnel and patients. 
The bacteriology technician found to be a carrier 
routinely spends each morning in the burn-dressing 
room. 

It may be seen that the greatest focus was on the 
eighth floor of the John Sealy Hospital, which 
houses plastic surgery (including a large burn serv- 
ice) and urology. The large numbers of carriers 
(10) found on the pediatrics service (for both Negro 
and white patients) probably is a reflection of the 
heterogeneity of the case distribution on this serv- 
ice. However, no member of the medical staff in 
this area was found to be a carrier. The fact that 
this strain of M. aureus was isolated from two 
anesthesiology residents may be of significance as 
a mode of transmission from one service to another. 
It was also ascertained that certain of the nursing 
and housekeeping personnel were relieving on the 
wards of two or more departments. 
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During this survey, no other strain of M. aureus 
was isolated from a serious infection. Furthermore, 
of the 56 carriers, 21 individuals (37.5%) had had, or 
have subsequently developed, infections consisting 
of the previously described boils and carbuncles. 
In all cases of an active infection, the “81” strain 
of M. aureus was isolated. It should also be noted 
that a significant number of burned patients have 
developed multiple boils while in the hospital or 
have returned approximately two weeks after dis- 
charge for treatment of numerous and severe boils. 

No relationship appeared to exist between the 
carrier rates for all strains of M. aureus and that 
for the virulent strain. In the patients both were 
high; however, in other groups such as the fresh- 
man medical students and clerical personnel no 
carriers of the phage type “81” strain Micrococcus 
were found, in spite of the fact that 41% of the stu- 
dents and 37% of the clerical personnel were har- 
boring other strains of M. aureus. These findings 
emphasize the necessity of specific identification of 
strains in epidemiologic or environmental studies. 


Measures Taken 


In view of the potential danger of creating strains 
resistant to systemically administered antibiotics, 
those carriers not having active infections were 
treated with a topical water-soluble dressing (Neo- 
Polycin) applied to the anterior nares four or five 
times a day for a week. Previous to treatment, all 
carriers had cultures taken again. Of the original 


apie 2.—Distribution of Micrococcus Aureus, Phage Type 
42B, Among Medical Branch Personnel 


‘arriers Phage 
vidualk Carriers tun 444 
— 1, M. 


No. % 
Nursing serviee (wards only)" 7 
Housekeeping (wards only) 7 53 
Laumiry personnel .... ........ “Mo 
Staff, interns and residents ... 7 8.1 
Junior and senior medical 
Sophomore medica! students i 2 19 
Nursing service (not on ward«) 3.5 13 
Cateteria personnel _......... ‘ ™ 1 
Freshmen medical students? we 
in | 0 0 
CUnieal laboratory personnel 0 


“Includes occupational and clinic personnel 

t+ No service on wards. Two of the three carriers in the sophomore 
group had worked a« part-time nurses on wards and in the operating 
room. 


56, 48 (86%) were found to be persistent carriers, 
i. e., the organism was isolated two or more times. 
Cultures taken 48 hours after treatment was sus- 
pended showed that of the 48 persistent carriers, 
9 (19%) continued to harbor the organism. Approxi- 
mately three weeks after ointment therapy was 
discontinued, the carrier rate had risen to 44% in 
the persistent carriers, or 37.5% of the original 56. 
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These results agree in general with those obtained 
with the use of oint- 


™ The hospital administration is making every 
effort possible to prevent the cross-c 
of personnel between suspect and “clean” areas. 
General recommendations for the improvement 
of environmental control have been adopted. The 
routine phage typing of all M. aureus strains iso- 
lated from lesions throu the hospital has been 


undertaken. 
Comment 


The spread of micrococcic infections among pa- 
tients and hospital personnel is being recognized as 
one of the major problems confronting hospital 
administrators at the present time.’ Reliance on 
antibiotic therapy has led to a false sense of 
security in the control of these infections, and their 
widespread and oftentimes indiscriminate use has 
resulted in a high incidence of progressively resist- 
ant “hospital strains.” Reports from other studies 
support the contention that ultimate success in the 
control of such infections can be attained only by 
strict adherence to basic techniques concerned with 
good hospital procedures. The use of erythromycin 
as a prophylactic measure in the newborn babies 
was undertaken as an emergency measure of a 
temporary nature in the realization that the reser- 
voir had to be eliminated as soon as possible. The 
success obtained in curtailing further spread of the 
infection in infants was probably attributable to 
environmental control measures on this service and 
to the detection of personnel carrving the epidemic 
strain. 

Our studies have confirmed the findings of 
Bynoe * and Shaffer * regarding the high degree of 
virulence of this strain as causative agent of boils 
in adults and of pyoderma, mastitis, and pneumonia 
in infants. That this strain is widespread is evident 
from the previously cited reports. However, micro- 
cocci of different phage patterns have been re- 
ported in other epidemics. The use of phage-typing 
techniques therefore appears mandatory in the 
study of micrococcic infections and epidemics inas- 
much as reliance on antibiotic sensitivity patterns 
and the characteristics classically attributed to 
pathogenic micrococci are insufficient for the posi- 
tive identification of a given strain. 


Summary 

A strain of Micrococcus (Staphylococcus) pyo- 
genes var. aureus, phage pattern 81, 42B, 44A, and 
resistant to penicillin, streptomycin, and tetracy- 
cline, was shown to be the causative agent in an 
outbreak of micrococcic infections in the nurseries 
for newborn babies of the University of Texas 
Medical Branch Hospitals. A survey of all personnel 
connected with the hospitals revealed a significant 
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number of carriers of this strain, as well as a 
second strain identical in phage type but resistant 
to erythromycin as well as to penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and tetracycline. Morbidity among the carri- 
ers was approximately 37.5%. 

Control measures instituted on the maternity 
floor have effectively curtailed the outbreak among 
newborn babies. No new infections have been 
noted in the nurseries since environmental control 
measures and prophylactic erythromycin therapy 
were instituted. All carriers on this service have 
been treated and cleared. In the general hospital 
personnel, the application of a multiple antibiotic 
ointment to the anterior nares appeared to reduce 
the original carrier rate. However, discontinuance 
of use of the ointment was followed by a sharp rise 
in the number of carriers. The importance of phage 
typing in studies relating to epidemiology, sensi- 
tivity to antibiotics, and pathogenicity studies of 
micrococci is stressed. 


800 Ave. B. (Dr. Bass). 


This study was supported in part by the U. S. A. F. 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas. 

Cultures of phages and propagating strains of M. aureus 
were supplied by Dr. John E. Blair, Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York. Dr. Jack N. Baldwin of the Department of 
Bacteriology, Ohio State University, established the identity 
of our strain of M. aureus, phage type 81, 42B, 44A, with 
that reported by Shaffer and associates. * 
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TREATMENT OF CADMIUM POISONING WITH 
EDATHAMIL CALCIUM DISODIUM 


Lawrence H. Cotter, M.D., New York 


Cadmium is widely used in such industrial work 
as electroplating, aluminum soldering, and the 
manufacture of electrodes, and its use is increasing. 
Its toxic properties are well established. In 1955 
Bonnell’ and Kazantzis’ published accounts of 
emphysema and proteinuria in men who produced 
copper cadmium alloys, and King* made an en- 
vironmental study of respiratory diseases in indus- 
tries where these alloys were employed. With B. H. 
Cotter, I described a series of patients who showed 
disturbances in liver, kidney, and bone marrow 
function as well as the classic pulmonary symptoms.* 
The British Ministry of Pensions and National In- 
surance has now ruled that workers exposed to 
cadmium fumes must be insured against both acute 
and chronic hazards. 

Studies on animals poisoned by graduated doses 
of cadmium and then treated with edathamil calci- 
um disodium (calcium disodium ethylenediamine- 


i 


Report of Cases 
Case 1.—A 35-year-old chemist who worked for three 
powdered cad 


months with finely mium developed a hacking 
cough after one month's exposure and about two mag | 


the mucous membranes of nose and pharynx were 


n level to be 13.2 Gm. per 100 cc. There were 
3,100,000 red blood cells and 4,000 white blood cells per 


Blood analysis showed a hemoglobin level of 14 Gm. per 
100 ce. and 4,100,000 red blood cells and 6,200 white blood 
cells per cubic millimeter, with neutrophils 68%, monocytes 
2%, lymphocytes 28%, eosinophils 1%, and basophils 1%. 
Urinalysis was negative. The patient was fitted with a suit- 
able mask and returned to work. 


Cast 2.—This patient was a 44-year-old plater’s helper. 
His history was extracted with difficulty, phe 
ed and antagonistic. He had been in good health till five 
years before admission, when he had rheumatic fever. He 
said he had been exposed to “metal fumes” for about six 


Feom the Department ef Medicine of the College of end 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and the Presbyterian Hospital. 


Chemical Data on Patients Before and After Treatment 
by Chelation® 


Case l Case 3 


“Petore After Before After 
Oo ... pee eee 
Nonprotein nitrogen? no mo 
16 trace 16 trace 
61 7 | 6.0 
a1 44 a7 
3.0 23 19 
12 03 06 o4 
18 20 os 154 
Phosphorus (mEq./liter) ............. 49 41 40 
Alkaline phosphatase (Bodansky units) 7.1 3.9 5.2 38 
Cephalin floceulation a0 eae 
Blood cadmium (10°? mEq./liter)........ 18 0 a4 
Urine cadmium (10°? mEq. liter)........ om 0 12 0 


| ‘hemie 1 findings in case * were as follows: Blood sugar level 
177 me 100 ee. hefore and 91 me. alter treatment; serum nonpro- 
tein nitrogen level & per 100 ce. before treatment: and blood ead- 
ter before treatment and © after treatment. 


t Gm. 100 ee. 
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A patient with cadmium poisoning may 
show disturbances in liver, kidney, and bone 
marrow function as well as the classic pul- 
monary symptoms. In addition there may be 
marked mental irritability. Cadmium intoxica- 
tion was treated successfully with the oral 
administration of edathamil calcium disodi- 
um. The mechanism of the process is replace- 
ment of the calcium ion in the chelating agent 
by a cadmium ion and the excretion of the 
chelate in a nonirritating form through the 
kidneys. There were no unpleasant side- 
reactions encountered in these patients, and 
oral administration of the drug proved ef- 
fective. 
The present report is concerned with the results of months, and a diagnosis of lead poisoning was made by his 
. similar treatment of three patients with cadmium doctor. At the clinic he was found to have uncontrolled dia- 
. + vac betes and was irritable to the point of violence. Physical 
potsoning. examination was negative. 
pO Blood analysis showed a hemoglobin level of 14 Gm. per 
100 cc. and 8,650 white blood cells per cubic millimeter, 
with neutrophils 71%, monocytes 2%, eosinophils 1%, and 
marked mental irritability. Physical examination showed a ee 
rapid, and 
congested; there was incessant coughing, and crepitant rales 
were numerous at both bases. Blood cell count showed the 
lymphocytes 39%, eosinophils 4%, and basophils 1%. Urin- 
ee.” red blood cells. Lab- 
ne. 
The patient was given 0.5 Gm. of edathamil calcium di- — 
sodium (calcium disodium Versenate) as a pill every two 
hours while he was awake for a period of one week and re- 
turned for reexamination at the end of three weeks. He was 
then asymptomatic; his chest was clear and his color good. 
He said he felt better 24 hours after medication was started. 
ee lymphocytes 26%. The urine contained 4+ glucose and a 
—_ of albumin. Other blood findings are shown in the 
table. 
Treatment was instituted with insulin and 0.5 Gm. of 
hours by day while the patient was awake. At the end of 
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two weeks his diabetes was under control and his urine was 

to answer questions coherently and write his name. 
In marked contrast to his first appearance, he was coopera- 
tive and agreeable. 


por A 48-year-old male pigment mixer stated that he 
had used large quantities of cadmium sulfide in his work 
for a number of years. Two weeks previously he had gone 
to his doctor complaining of cough and was given penicillin 
injections, but without relief. On his admission, physical 
examination showed a red throat and a slight icteric tint. 
He had numerous rales at both a bases and x-ray changes 
consistent with bronchopneun« 

Blood analysis showed a a PR level of 12 Gm. per 
100 cc. There were 3,500,000 red blood cells and 3,100 
white blood cells per cubic millimeter, with neutrophils 44% , 
monocytes 2% , lymphocytes 52% , eosinophils 3% , and baso- 

1%. The urine contained 4+ protein, with numerous 
casts. Chemical findings are shown in the table. 


NaO-CC Na 
N- CH,CHz-N 
/ \ 


a 
O=C / \ 
4 
So ‘o 
Structural formula of edathamil calcium disodium. 


The patient was given 0.5 Gm. of edathamil calcium di- 
sodium every two hours while he was awake during the day 
for a week, and then treatment was stopped for a week. 
By this time his cough was gone, his rales had disappeared, 
and his icterus had cleared. At this time laboratory findings 
revealed the hemoglobin level to be 13.2 Gm. per 100 cc. 
There were 4 million red blood cells and 4,200 white blood 
cells per cubic millimeter, with neutrophils 61% , monocytes 

‘7, eosinophils 4%, basophils 1%, and lymphocytes 30%. 
Urinalysis was negative. He made a complete recovery and 
returned to his job. 

Comment 


The patients in cases | and 2 showed pronounced 
mental disturbances, and those in cases 1 and 3 
had respiratory symptoms, liver disturbances, and 
mild anemia. striking features which all cases 
have in common are (1) a clear history of exposure 
to cadmium, (2) the recovery of cadmium from the 
blood, and (3) the immediate response to the 
chelating agent with the total elimination of cad- 
mium and a general sense of well-being. 


The mechanism of the process is replacement of 
the calcium ion in the chelating agent by a cadmium 
ion (see figure) and the excretion of the chelate in 
a nonirritating form through the kidneys. There 
were no unpleasant side-reactions encountered in 
these patients, and oral administration of the drug 
proved effective. 

Chemical determinations of the amount of cad- 
mium in the blood and urine should be made in 
each case one week after the termination of treat- 
ment and medication resumed for another week, 
and this routine should be repeated until the patient 
is metal-free. The method of cadmium determina- 
tion was described by Church." The use of dimer- 
caprol ( dimercapt 1) has been sug- 
gested in treatment manuals,” but this is hazardous. 
The drug itself is toxic and causes unpleasant side- 
reactions and is also painful for the patient. Fatali- 
ties have been attributed to its use. 


Conclusion 


In three patients cadmium intoxication was 
treated successfully with the oral administration of 
edathamil calcium disodium (calcium disodium 


ethylen ). 
48 E. 64th St. (21). 
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ETANUS.—Despite the advent of improved preventive and therapeutic meth- 
ods, the incidence of tetanus has shown little change. Important features of the 
mortality data are the frequency of tetanus deaths in nonwhites and among 
children under 28 days of age. Thirteen southern states accounted for nearly all of 
the neonatal deaths. A proposal is made for increased efforts of public health workers 
for universal active immunization in infancy. In addition, it is suggested that in areas 
where tetanus neonatorum is reported, that the incidence may be reduced by active 
immunization of the expectant mother.—N. W. Axnick, M.S., and E. R. Alexander, 
M.D., Tetanus in the United States: A Review of the Problem, American Journal of 


Public Health, December, 1957. 
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RESULTS OF MITRAL COMMISSUROTOMY 
CLINICAL STATUS OF TWO HUNDRED PATIENTS FIVE TO EIGHT YEARS AFTER OPERATION | 
William Likoff, M.D. 
Joseph F. Uricchio, M.D., Philadelphia 


Interest in the surgical treatment of mitral ste- 
nosis has increased considerably since the first suc- 
cessful commissurotomy in 1948.' Even at the out- 
set, before a realistic long-range assessment of the 
procedure was possible, it was clear that the oper- 
ation could be performed with a smaller mortality 
and morbidity than had been anticipated. Early 
experiences also indicated that commissurotomy 
could bring about immediate and rather remark- 
able changes in the symptomatology and pathophys- 
iology of mitral stenosis.’ These results, however, 
were tempered by undeniable failures to attain the 
desired clinical goal and by complications which 
aggravated the basic disability. Sufficient time now 
has elapsed for a more precise evaluation of mitral 
commissurotomy. With this in view the status of 
the first 200 of our patients who survived the oper- 
ation for five to eight years is reported. 


Material 


The patients included in this study were operated 
on during a o~ extending from 1948 to 1952. 
Each suffered from mitral stenosis uncomplicated 
by any other major valve lesion. The left atrial ap- 
pendage was the only surgical portal used. 


Results 


ymptoms.—Dyspnea had been present in all the 
patients prior to operations. After surgery the 
symptom improved to a point where it no longer 
interfered with normal activity in 86%. In 33% 
shortness of breath did not occur after significant 
exertion. Only 1% observed that dyspnea was more 
severe than it had been preoperatively. Fatigue had 
been noted by all the patients. Significant relief 
was acknowledged by 85%. No change was record- 
ed by 13%, while 2% considered the disability ag- 
gravated. 

Hemoptysis had been experienced by 100 of the 
patients before surgery. Of these, 90% did not 
have a recurrence postoperatively. Improvement in 
by 6%. No 


was encoun- 


The status of 200 patients who are living 
five or more years after mitral commissuroto- 
my is reviewed. In each the original condi- 
tion was mitral stenosis uncomplicated by any 
other significant valvular lesion. The data as 
to such symptoms as dyspnea and edema 
show thot most of these survivors obtained 
significant relief, though some obtained no 


even a modest increase in the size of the 
mitral orifice often affects the dynamics of 
the heart sufficiently to improve the subjec- 
tive status of the patient without necessarily 
affecting murmurs, cardiac size, or electro- 
cardiographic patterns. 


At least one embolism had occurred in 76 pa- 
tients prior to the operation. Only 3.9% suffered a 
recurrence after surgery. Two patients, represent- 
ing 1.6% of those who had not suffered from such 
a complication previously, experienced embolism 
after recovering from commissurotomy. 

Peripheral edema had been observed by 130 
patients. It did not reappear in 50% and was less 
severe in 31%. It persisted or increased in 19% of 
these patients. Edema appeared for the first time in 
14.2% of those who had never experienced the 
manifestation before operation. 

Objective Findings.—-Each of the patients had 
had a normal blood pressure. Subsequent to sur- 
gery, 8% developed levels which persistently were 
greater than 150/90 mm. Hg. No change in cardiac 
rhythm was observed in 92%. In the remaining 8%, 
a normal sinus mechanism was replaced by atrial 
fibrillation. 


737 
relief and a few experienced aggravation of 
their symptoms. Sixteen patients suffered 
from recurrent febrile episodes (postcom- 
missurotomy syndrome) within a year after 
the surgery, and all of them recovered. 
Fourteen pregnancies occurred, and 12 
ended in normal deliveries. Comparison of 

; the cardiologic findings before and after 
operation showed that these findings do not 
a always explain the symptomatic relief af- 

change was noted by the remainder. No single 

example of postoperative hemoptysis === 

tered in those patients who did not have the mani- 

festation previously. 

Associate Professor of Medicine (Dr. Likoff) and Junior Attending 

in Medicine (Dr. Uricchio), Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 

pital. Drs. Likoff and Uricchio are both cardiologists at the Bailey 

Thoracic Clinic. 
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In the majority of instances, the characteristic 
auscultatory events of mitral stenosis were not 
altered. The short, high-pitched first sound dis- 
appeared in only 29%. The mid-late diastolic mur- 
mur persisted in all but 8%. The intensity of the 
second pulmonic sound was reduced in only 28%. 
A significant apical systolic murmur developed for 
the first time in 37% of the patients after surgery. 
Although in some individuals the changes were 
quite remarkable (see figure), the size of the heart 
was reduced in only 15%. The cardiac size became 
larger in an equal number of patients. 

A change in the electrocardiographic pattern, 
suggestive of a diminution in the severity of the 
right ventricular hypertrophy, was recorded in 16%. 
Indications of increasing right ventricular hyper- 
trophy, beginning left ventricular hypertrophy, or 
of additional myocardial damage were discovered 
in 4% of the patients. In the remaining instances, 
the electrocardiographic tracings were unchanged. 


at least one pregnancy prior to commissurotomy 
became pregnant again one or more times. Nine 
enjoyed normal deliveries. One aborted sponta- 
neously at three months without cardiac difficulty. 
The last patient developed heart-failure followed 
by an abortion at four months. 

Restenosis.—The mitral valve was considered to 
have restenosed in 5% of the patients included in 
this study. The diagnosis was established when 
left heart catheterization demonstrated a significant 
pressure gradient across the mitral valve during 
ventricular filling and when, subsequently, refusion 
of the commissures was observed at the time of re- 


operation. 

Functional Classification.—Seventy-two per cent 
of the patients improved to a point where their 
classification, according to the criteria of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, could be downgraded. In 
25°¢ such a change was not warranted. The remain- 
ing 3% required a more ominous classification. If 


Serial chest roentgenograms, extending over period of nearly seven years, for patient who was the first to be successtully oper- 


ated on for mitral stenosis. Note decrease in heart size. 


Complications.-Within a year after surgery 8% 
of the patients had suffered from recurrent febrile 
episodes in association with cough, precordial pain 
transmitted to the left shoulder, and pleural effu- 
sion. This syndrome has been termed the postcom- 
missurotomy syndrome. All these patients had 
normal antistreptolysin liters and negative blood 
cultures. 

The diagnosis of rheumatic activity was estab- 
lished clinically in 3%. Each of these patients had 
rather typical joint symptoms. The serologic studies 
for antecedent streptococcic infection, however, 
were positive in only a third of these individuals. 
Subacute bacterial endocarditis was confirmed in 
only one of the three individuals in whom it was 
suspected. The offending organism, a Streptococcus 
of the viridans group, responded promptly to treat- 
ment. 

Pregnancy.—Three patients became pregnant 
for the first time a year or more after surgery. Each 
delivered normally. Eleven patients who had had 


nonspecific, generic terms are employed, based on 
the patient's self-appraisals, 28% were markedly, 
27% moderately, and 17% slightly improved; 25% 
remained unchanged; 3% became worse. 

Comment 


Mitral commissurotomy may be responsible for 
the clinical improvement which is sustained for a 
period of five to eight years. In this study, 8 of 
every 10 patients who had been dyspneic remained 
free of that disability; 9 of every 10 with hemopty- 
sis continued to be relieved; 5 of every 10 with 
edema did not suffer a recurrence. 

In the majority of these individuals, however, 
murmurs and abnormal heart sizes did not 
change. It was this curious paradox of symptomatic 
improvement, unsupported by objective evidence of 
benefit, that prompted early doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of the surgical treatment of mitral stenosis.” 
Indeed, the amelioration of symptoms has been 
attributed in the past to a fancied respite from 
reality.’ 


they are well qualified to make accurate and re- 
liable comparisons postoperatively.” They also in- 
sisted that the changes in murmurs and heart 
size, slow to mature, ultimately would confirm the 
symptomatic response 

The current investigation places these opposing 
contentions in better perspective. The symptomatic 
improvement no longer can be attributed to a psy- 

reaction. Certainly the benefit 

from faith — should have been dissipated dur- 
ing the five to eight years after surgery. Similarly, 
the dearth of objective changes cannot be ascribed 
to a slowly maturing process. The most gradual 
change should have developed in the long interval 
involved. A realistic appraisal of commissurotomy, 
therefore, acknowledges that the procedure is ca- 
pable of accomplishing symptomatic relief without 
altering physical findings. 

The explanation must reside with the relation- 
ships which exist between the effective area of the 
mitral orifice and the symptomatic and objective 
manifestations of stenosis. For example, it is now 
established that a reduction in mitral valve cross 
sectional area from the normal of 4 to 6 sq. cm. to 
1.5 sq. cm. rarely produces specific cardiovascular 
symptomatology. On the other hand, further de- 
creases in valve area beyond this critical value of 
1.5 sq. cm. invariably lead to the development of 
any or all of the wide spectrum of complaints asso- 
ciated with obstructive mitral valve disease. A sim- 
ilar correlation, however, has not been established 
between the effective valve area and the devel- 
opment of murmurs or an enlarged heart. 

It is reasonable to suggest that commissurotomy, 
as practiced during the interval included in this 
study, generally accomplished a modest increase in 
the size of the mitral orifice. This attainment in- 
fluenced the dynamic pattern of the lesion sufficient- 
ly to alter the subjective status of the patient. The 
effect was too limited, however, to alter the objec- 
tive findings. 

Such a concept is supported by certain direct ob- 
servations. With the advent of combined right and 
left heart catheterization, commissurotomy has been 
observed to reduce the pressure gradient from the 
left atrium to the ventricle and to lower the pres- 
sure in the pulmonary artery significantly without 
necessarily affecting murmurs, cardiac size, or elec- 
trocardiographic patterns.” These patients obvious- 
ly have felt better but have continued to possess 
various diagnostic features of mitral stenosis. 

The events in those who developed restenosis 
also support this view. Each of the 10 patients in- 
itially obtained important symptomatic relief for a 
period varying from 22 to 41 months. However, 
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the cardiac findings were identical during the 
patients again deteriorated. 


jective response to surgery. If the effective valve 
area had been increased routinely to more than 
half the normal, probably the murmurs would have 
disappeared, and the problems of restenosis, resid- 
ual symptoms, persistent atrial fibrillation, and re- 
current embolization would have been of small 
importance. This realization prompts the continu- 
ing search for more effective surgical techniques, 
some of which now are being employed.’ 

The early critics of mitral commissurotomy had 
a point in emphasizing the inadequacies of the op- 
eration, but unfortunately they utilized these fail- 
ings to condemn the entire concept rather than to 
stimulate an improvement in the method by which 
it was activated. According to the present experi- 
ence the operation does not result in a high pro- 
portion of new morbidities more ominous than the 
lesion it was designed to correct. In this study the 

otomy syndrome, rheumatic reacti- 
vation, and subacute bacterial endocarditis, listed 
as complications of surgery even though the latter 
two could have developed independently, account 
for additional disability only in approximately 1 of 
every 10 patients. A specific review of those who 
were considered worsened by the surgery revealed 
that this deterioration generally was the result of 
the inexorable progress of mitral stenosis rather 
than any new issue precipitated by the surgery. 


Summary 


After five to eight years the vast majority of pa- 
tients who have survived the surgical treatment of 
mitral stenosis justify the intervention on the basis 
of their symptomatic improvement. However, it is 
a fortunate fact that subjective relief results from 
a comparatively small anatomic correction, because 
most of the patients, retaining the physical hall- 
marks of their lesion, thereby offer incontestable 
evidence that the surgical techniques only partially 
relieve the obstruction at the valve site. Recogni- 
tion of this fact does not condemn the operative 
treatment of mitral stenosis but adds impetus to the 
search for techniques capable of increasing the size 
of the mitral orifice more extensively and with no 
added risk. 


249 N. Broad St. (7) (Dr. Likoff). 
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Those who opposed this depreciating view ar- 
gued that, when patients have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the ative format of their disease, 

In brief, dynamic studies and clinical histories 
reaffirm a fundamental tenet, namely, that the re- 
sponse to commissurotomy cannot be assayed in 
terms of the physical examination of the heart. 
This conclusion embodies a discreet criticism. If 
the technique was fully satisfactory in terms of the 
anatomic reconstitution of the stenotic valve, it 
would not be necessary to cite and explain the wide 
discrepancy between the symptomatic and the ob- 
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PARATHION RESIDUES AS A CAUSE OF POISONING IN CROP WORKERS 
Griffith E. Quinby, M.D., M.P.H., Wenatchee, Wash. 
and 
Allen B. Lemmon, A.B., Sacramento, Calif. 


t 
phate ), it has been recognized that a potential haz- 
ard to the workmen exists “from the point of open- 
ing the bag to the ultimate possibility of a contact 
with material residual at thinning or suckering 
time.” ' Leach,’ Haller," and doubtlessly others rec- 
ognized the hazard to all workers—even those whose 
only exposure was in areas after application. Never- 
theless little attention was given to the hazard 
of contact with residual parathion. One difficulty 
pointed out by Kay and co-workers’ was the 
lack of suitable analytical methods for separating 
parathion residues from the plant products. More- 
over, all the deaths and the majority of the serious 
illnesses from parathion were associated with known 
direct exposures while mixing or applying the ma- 
terial or from relatively concentrated material left 
in a container. Such poisonings occurred sporadi- 
cally among many people so 
One instance of poisoning in harvesters to be 
described in this paper was known to have occurred 
as early as 1949. Though widely discussed, it has 
never been previously published. Other unpub- 
lished reports of similar poisoning have come from 
several states in this country and from provinces of 
Canada. large groups of workers were in- 
volved, the pattern of illness sometimes suggested 
food poisoning or water-borne gastroenteritis. When 
~s groups were involved, heat stroke was some- 
times suspected. When illness was recognized as 


poisoning, it was sometimes attributed 
From the Communi able Disease Center, Service, U. 8. 
Department Health, Education, and Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. (Dr 
); and the Bureau of Chemistry, Agriculture of 

(Mr. Lemmon ). 


more than 

The crops involved were peors, apples, 
grapes, citrus fruits, and hops. The workers 
were engaged in picking, thinning, cultivat- 
was by the dermal rather than the respira- 
tory route. It was favored alike by the re- 
movol of protective clothing and by the per- 


episode involving 16 cases occurred 33 days 
after the spraying. Regulations intended to 
minimize the hazards of using parathion 
need to be reviewed with respect to the 
sistence of toxic residues. 


to the inhalation of parathion vapor so that atten- 
tion was diverted from the major source of exposure 
(dermal). The earlier outbreaks were seldom 
checked by blood cholinesterase determinations. 


From the early days of agricultural use of 
The application of parathion as a pesti- 
cidal spray in fields and orchards leaves a V 
residue that declines rapidly on most crops 19 
for the first few days and more gradually 
during a period of weeks. Persons not actu- 
ally engaged in spraying but working among 
trees and vines thereafter run a risk of 
Certain weother conditions may have in- 
creased the likelihood of contamination. One 
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A 1951 outbreak which was confirmed by chol- 
inesterase determination was summarized before a 
scientific meeting in 1952 by Conley.‘ On May 25, 
1951, 300 acres of vineyard near Delano, Calif.. 
were sprayed at the rate of 1.9 lb. of parathion per 
acre. On June 27, 33 days after application, 24 men 
were stripping and thinning the vines. None had 
had previous exposure to cholinesterase inhibitors. 
After about seven hours of work, some became ill 
and ultimately 16 of the 24 developed symptoms and 
were hospitalized. The chief symptoms were head- 

. Nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, miosis, weakness. 
and mild shock. Symptoms were relieved by doses 
of atropine 1/100 grain (0.6 mg.) administered at 
short intervals. Most were discharged from the hos- 
pital within 24 hours, one was hospitalized for three 
days. Blood samples taken on July 6 still showed 
“low” cholinesterase activities. On June 29, the 
leaves showed a residue of 8 ppm of parathion. 

Lieben and associates ° described an outbreak of 
illness occurring in 1952 in 20 of 52 teen-age tobacco 
pickers in Connecticut. Although parathion poison- 
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Being aware of the logical possibility of excessive 
exposure from contact with residues, Braid and Dus- 
tan” carried out an excellent study of parathion resi- 
dues on immature peaches. They found that residues 
persist far longer on the fruit (half-life of 7 to 10 
days) than on the leaves (approximately 2 days) 
of the same peach tree. The authors mentioned 
“ill-effects supposedly due to residual parathion 
durihg thinning operations.” However, further in- 
vestigation * revealed that the case histories of the 
two persons in question were so confounded with 
recent heavy spray exposures in both cases and 
with contradictory autopsy findings in one case that 
their interpretation is difficult. Bobb ° reported resi- 
dues in two successive years on peach trees indi- 
cating a half-life of about two weeks on bark, but 
only of the on Che Conve 


one week. 
Report of Cases 
The following instances of parathion poisoning 


associated with direct exposure to residues are ar- 


ranged in chronological order and designated by 


Tasre 1.—Data on Parathion Poisoning in Crop Workers Exposed to Residues 


Location Vr Crop Activity (Lh. Aere) Sprayed Xposed m Spraying esterase Atropine 

Maryeville, Calif ......... me Pears Picking No eee 
Highland, (Calif. .......... itrus Cultivating ee 1 No Ves 
Delano, Calif .......... Grapes Stripping and thinning 1s No Ves Ves 
Oroville, Wash. ........... Apples Thinning 2.2% 2 y Nt Ves Ves 
Se. Valley. 

Apples Thinning ? 2 ‘ eee Ves Ves 
Apples Thinning suring «praving 2.25 0 1 1 No Yes eee 
Manson, Wash. ........... Apples Irrigating 1 1 No ese 
Wenatehee, Wash. ........ Apples Thinning 2 ‘ No Ves Vee 
Vakima, Wash. ........... Hope Picking 2.2% 1 i+ 7 No Ves Yee 


Best data available reflecting weight of actual per 


One patient had had previous exposure and one had no 


ing was suspected, the authors presented some evi- 
dence that poisoning was not involved. No similar 
illness occurred in other camps. Blood cholinester- 
ase activities were normal in five of the exposed 
boys including three who were ill. There was no 
essential difference in the paranitrophenol excretion 
of the normal and the sick boys on the day after 
illness. Most important, the sick boys returned to 
work and showed no further illness although their 
level of paranitrophenol excretion ( presumably re- 
flecting rate of parathion absorption ) approximately 
doubled during the next 10 days. In a related study, 
Schaefer and Vance“ have reported measurements 
of parathion residues on tobacco at different inter- 
vals after application. They mentioned that no 
proved illness due to skin absorption of parathion 
has come to the attention of the Connecticut State 
Department of Health among many thousands of 
workers, many of them children, while handling to- 
bacco leaves containing spray residues. 


the name | ae the town near which they occurred 
(table 1). Direct study by one of us was possible 
in some cases. Other cases were brought to our at- 
tention long after they occurred. Thus the thorough- 
ness with which it has been possible to study the 
cases has varied. However, all of these cases give 
some additional proof to the conclusion already 
suggested by the literature, namely, that dermal 
contact with parathion residues can cause poison- 


_ ing under practical conditions of work. Such poison- 


ing apparently occurs more frequently than has 
been recognized betore. 


In Marysville, Calif.. on July 8, 1949, at 8 a. m. three 
crews of 30 men each began picking pears. Two of the 
crews picked in areas sprayed on June 27 (12 days earlier) 
with 2.5 lb. of parathion per acre. The other crew picked in 
a block sprayed on an earlier date. Residue analysis, done 
two days before the picking started, from the trees sprayed 
on June 27 showed only 0.00156 grains of parathion per 
pound of fruit (0.22 ppm). Picking had therefore been 
undertaken with reasonable assurance that residues were not 
high on the fruit. 


742 
The day was hot and humid with little air Onset 
of symptoms ranged from 12:30 p. m. to 8 p. m. Most of the 
men became ill between 2:30 and 4 p. m. By mid-afternoon 
a dozen pickers in the first two crews became ill and quit 
work. Some lay down and others left for their homes. Almost 
all those who were ill and who remained at the ranch began 
to vomit and were then hospitalized. By evening at least 
20 to 25 men had been to the hospital. Two were so sick 
that they had to be brought by ambulance. All but four 
vomited and retched continually. Temperatures were* sub- 
the men perspired excessively. The 


of the patients to atropinization was striking. 
Within 20 to 25 minutes all improved and 10 men wanted 
to go home. Nine of the seriously affected were detained in 
the overnight observation. A few had 
doses of atropine. All but two were the next morn- 
None of the pickers had had prior exposure to organic 
phosphates. None of the third crew picking in the orchard 
sprayed earlier had similar symptoms. All pickers had dif- 


lunches and different sources of water. Some 
did not. 


Case No. RBC Plasma 
ol 0.18 
0.12 
o2 
0.20 
0.21 
ox 

057 


the morning of May 30, 1951. The foliage 
of the low, closely set trees was dusty. Parathion had been 
applied eight days earlier and the orchard was still posted 
with warning signs. The driver brushed against the trees as 
he drove along. It was so hot and still that he removed his 
shirt. Although this man had had unrecorded previous ex- 
posure to sprayed foliage, at no time was he exposed to the 
process of spraying. At about 2 p. m., which was somewhat 
after lunch, the driver became violently ill. He called a 
nearby pest control operator who supplied the patient with 
atropine tablets and had the patient taken to the local hos- 
pital. Signs and symptoms included vomiting, abdominal 
cramps, sensation of feeling “numb all over,” and pinpoint 
pupils which still reacted to light and accommodation. His 
skin color was ashen, and mild cyanosis was present. Urine 
blood 


trace of albumin. Upon admission, 1/50 grain (1.2 mg.) of 
atropine (1/200 grain [0.3 mg.] intravenously and the re- 
mainder intramuscularly) gave the patient an immediate 
sense of relief. The atropine furnished by the pest control 


In Oroville, Wash., a 48-year-old orchardist sprayed his 
apple trees with parathion from June 13 to 20, 1952, at a 
rate of 2.25 lb. per acre. He started thinning in trees sprayed 
two days earlier. Seven days after starting to thin, he noted 


1 


twi 
year-old daughter had helped her father thin his recently 
sprayed orchard. Her only sign of illness was uncontrolla 
twitching of the eyelids four hours before the onset of her 
father’s illness; the significance of the twitching was not 
realized at the time. 

In South Okanagan Valley, British Columbia,'” on Aug. 4, 
1952, four workers became ill after thinning in an apple 
orchard sprayed two days earlier with parathion. Their symp- 
toms suggested food poisoning but were relieved by atropine. 
Red blood cell cholinesterase activities three or four days 
later ranged from 26% to 55% of Michel's normal values; 
plasma activity was not determined 


exposure had essentially normal cholinesterase activities. 
In Riverside, Calif.. on Aug. 8 and 11, 1952, a 6-acre 
orange grove was sprayed at a rate of 12 lb. of parathion 


per acre. From 16 to 19 days after these applications, on 


Symptoms were weakness, vomiting, and profuse perspira- 
tion. One man was almost unconscious; two were reported 
as hardly able to see. Ten of the men were hospitalized and 
treated with atropine. Their blood cholinesterase activities, 
apparently tested on the day of onset, were reduced (table 2). 

Again in Riverside, Calif., on July 6, 1953, seven <= 


been sprayed with parathion 17 days earlier. Three workers 
were so ill they were hospitalized overnight. Brief hospital 
records revealed symptoms of nausea, sweats, and abdominal 
cramps. Miosis was recorded for only one of the patients. 
This sign and other symptoms were relieved in all three 
cases by a single dose of 1/50 grain (1.2 mg.) of atropine. 
No cholinesterase determinations were done. 


described above, apparently 
due to residues 16 to 19 days old. Moreover, within the same 


month as the second outbreak at Riverside, a third outbreak 
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operator was lost or misplaced on the way to the hospital. 
The pupils dilated but some vomiting continued as long as 
two and one-half hours after admission. The patient slept 
soundly throughout the night, but when he awoke it was 
noted that his pupils were contracted again and other symp- 
toms returned. Another dose of atropine (1/100 grain [0.6 
mg.] subcutaneously) relieved him again and he required 
no further treatment. 
four who did not vomit had vertigo. Pallor and weakness re 
were also common symptoms. Two or three ee 
_ twitching of the arm and leg muscles. became nauseated and vomited. He was seen to have pin- 
point pupils. He had heaviness of his legs and excessive 
sweating. His physician gave him atropine which afforded 
fairly immediate relief. Three weeks after this experience, 
the patient had a normal plasma cholinesterase activity but 
his erythrocyte value was 0.38 4 pH per hour by the Michel 
method.** 
In retrospect this patient had noted that four hours before 
the recognized onset of his illness, both he and his daughter 
others 
Tass 2.—Blood Cholinesterase Actwvities* in Orange Pickers, 
Riverside, Calif., 1952 
V 
19 
minations in six employees of the Department of Finance, 
whose only possible exposure was incurred while assessing 
the orchards, showed no such depletion. Six orchardists who 
had sprayed parathion for three years but without recent 
* Modified Metealf method in terms of micromoles per five micro- re 
liters per % minutes. Normal ranges: rhe, 0.414; plasma, 63-05 
On July 11 a sample of 100 leaves was taken for residue Aug. 27, a crew of 30 men picked oranges from the dusty 
analysis from the plot sampled earlier. It showed 6.5 ppm trees from about 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. No picker had had pre- 
or 0.0313 meg. per square centimeter of leaf surface. Four vious exposure to an organic phosphorus insecticide nor had 
days later a sample of leaves showed 2.9 ppm or 0.0146 he picked on other sprayed areas. Seven men became ill a 
meg. per square centimeter of leaf surface, indicating the little after lunch; three others became ill later the same day; 
considerably greater amount and persistence of residues on and another became ill the next day, making a total of 11. 
leaves as compared with fruit. 
in Highland, Calif, « 22-year-old tractor driver dished 2 
their onsets after returning home from work. The grove had 
The etiology of this group of cases might be hard to accept 
as parathion residues 17 days old were it not for the more 
no other positive indings except 3+ mucus in the urine with ee 
two to four white blood cells per high power field and a TTT 
was associated with 34-day-old residues, and another at 
nearby Bryn Mawr with 33-day-old residues, although the 
latter two outbreaks have not been described in detail for 
lack of clinical records. 
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In Entiat, Wash., in early June of 1953, a woman thinned 
apples for two days in an area being sprayed with 0.03% 
parathion (as water-wettable powder) at a rate of about 
2.25 Ib. per acre. Although she felt the spray hit her often, 
her greatest exposure was to residues, for some of the trees 
she thinned were still wet. During the morning of her second 


Taste 3.—Blood Cholinesterase Determinations by Michel 
Method in Case of Parathion Poisoning (Entiat, Wash.) 
A ard Hr. 

Days Since First Koown Exposure 4 RBC Plasma 
ow 
om 


day of exposure, she became dizzy and unsteady. At lunch 
time she was not as hungry as usual. By 4 p. m. she was weak 
and vomiting. This condition continued throughout the night 
and next morning when she sought medical advice, at which 
time miosis was noted. Her blood cholinesterase activities 
were as shown in table 3. 

The failure of the plasma cholinesterase activity to show 
any recovery for nine days and the recurrence of mild symp- 
toms of poisoning led the attending physician to suspect she 
had continued her exposure unintentionally or against medi- 
cal advice. 

In Manson, Wash., in 1954, a woman thought on each of 
two occasions that she was poisoned by malathion after 
spraying her flowers with two heaping tablespoonfuls of 25% 
water-wettable powder in two to three gallons of water in a 
hand sprayer. Her exposures to malathion were on June 28 
and July 7, 1954. Each application was followed shortly by 
headache, nausea, and dizziness. She was under the mis- 
impression that her husband and son had sprayed the family 
orchard with malathion. Subsequent investigation revealed 
that the orchard and her garden (all in the orchard) had 
been sprayed with parathion at the rate of about 2.5 Tb. per 
acre. Although her memory of details was in question, calen- 
dar records showed that she irrigated the orchard for the 
five days following the second cover spray of parathion on 
June 23. The weeds in the orchard were wet with the spray 
and later white with residues when she walked through the 
orchard five or six times daily changing sprinklers. She wore 
the same dusty “pedal pw ” throughout and her legs 
were bare half-way below the knees. The second illness was 
preceded by additional exposure to residues. 

In Wenatchee, Wash., during the first week in June, 1954, 
five persons related by blood or marriage began thinning 
apples from 1 to LO hours per day for six days a week. On 
June 24, four of the five showed moderate symptoms of or- 
ganic phosphorus poisoning while the fifth exhibited only 
muscle twitchings of the eyelids. The exposure, symptoms, 
and cholinesterase activities of the five exposed persons are 
shown in table 4. 

For four days before the onset of the symptoms, all five 

had been thinning in trees sprayed from 32 to 108 
hours previously. On the day of onset, they had thinned in 
an area sprayed three days earlier. Although no analyses of 
residues on leaves and fruit were performed, the degree of 
exposure was evidenced by the fact that visible amounts of 
white powder were noted on clothing and arms. 

The spray used was 0.13% parathion applied at the rate 
of about 2.25 tb. of actual parathion per acre. The exact 
dates of scattered light rains while the thinning was in 
progress are uncertain. However, all informants recalled that 
there was some “sprinkle” heavy enough to cause them to 
stop work one day. Another day they continued to thin in 
a light rain. On one occasion one of the thinners, an 
boy, continued to thin after he removed his shirt because 
of the heat. He was one of the two ill enough to require 
medical treatment. 
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One of the patients was hospitalized over night and im- 
proved on a dosage of 1/100 grain (0.6 mg.) of atropine 
every two to three hours during the night. She was dis- 
charged the following morning but relapsed and had to be 
given atropine again later in the day. The other treated pa- 
tient was given considerable relief by a single dose of 1/100 
grain of atropine. 

In Yakima, Wash., on Aug. 31, 1955, two pilots from a 
commercial airplane dusting service applied a total of about 
7 tons of 4 and 5% parathion dust on four different hop 
farms, totaling 280 acres, at the rate of 50 Tb. per acre (2 to 
2.5 tb. actual parathion). This high concentration was used 
just before harvest in a desperate effort to check mite damage 
to the valuable crop. The application was repeated about 48 
hours later on Sept. 2 with 4% parathion dust. ( After these 
heavy applications, both pilots became severely affected.) 
At least six hop pickers were mildly poisoned by handling 
the crop which the pilots had recently dusted. Some rumors 
were current that there were many (up to 60) other mild 
untreated illnesses among other pickers. Under the circum- 
stances, the investigator of this outbreak (CG. E. Q.) felt that 
partial credence must be given to these rumors. 

Five of the six investigated illnesses were associated with 
treatment of a single field. Picking had started Aug. 24, but 
no illness occurred among pickers until Sept. 1, the day after 
the first dusting with 5% parathion. On that day a crew of 
seven pickers renewed the harvest of hop vines. The pro- 
cedure involved the cutting of the vines first at the ground 
level and then from the supporting wires about 15 ft. over- 
head. The vines dropped onto the bed of the picking vehicles 
where they were caught by the pickers who then placed the 
ends of each vine into clamps on a carriage belt which car- 
ried the vines into a shredder. Vines frequently fell on the 
pickers, and their blue denim clothing became white with 
dust. The air around the pickers was cloudy with the dust. 

A 19-year-old daughter of the manager of a hop farm was 
one of a crew of seven hop pickers which included her sister 
and five others, most of whom were Mexican itinerant farm 


Taste 4.—Parathion Poisoning in Family in 
Thinning Fruit at Wenatchee, Wash., 


(holinesterase 

Case Age, Symptoms Day of Plas 
No. Sex Date RBC ma 
1 F Thinning Hiceups, vom 6 OM O14 


hr. day for iting, <weating, weak 64% 
i dave in hess, shortness of om 040 O36 
orehard breath, 714 0848 
sprayed numbness of art sis OM) 
from 24 twitching amd 


dave eartier facial rn 
tachvearedia, 


2 M Same ax Nausea, vomiting, Of O88 
above sweating, hearteonm 71 O46 O46 
sciousness, 15 G48 6.70 

twitching evelids« 
3 33 PF Same as (trhidiness, almost O29 
above fainted, sweats, nau- 713 O44 
sen, Weakness, sis 


twitching eyelids 


i M Thinning 4 Twitehing evelids 
hr., irrigat- 
ing 4 hr. 
M Thinning? headeche, 6% OM O16 
twitehing evelits 7/138 @. 
sis O48 
Michel 


metho. 
+ Also applied parathion May ami 3) ami June 1, 14. 


laborers. Picking was begun in the field behind the home of 
the girls’ parents. The convenient location was doubtlessly 
somewhat responsible for the decision to pick in that field 
rather some days previously. About 4 p. m. 
the girl had to stop work and came into her 
eaty, nauseated, and vomiting. Her mother 

as “green.” The retching which 


followed the vomiting lasted about four hours. There were 
sweats and chills. Retrospective questioning revealed that 
uncontrollable twitching of the eyelids was the first symptom 
or sign. After the girl had vomited continually for some time, 


it 
i 


zi 
re 


en atropine orally at 
s. Vomiting was so severe that she was 
for three days. Atropine, 1/150 grain (0.4 .) 
cc. of 5% dextrose given intravenously, stopped the 
vomiting. The dose of atropine was repeated intramuscularly 
in six hours. She was also given one dose each of 

barbital and meperidine (Demerol) as a sedative. On the day 
she was discharged from the hospital, she fainted and fell 
while in a store but required only bed rest to recover. 

A I7-year-old Mexican itinerant laborer was the third 
person of the crew of seven who showed signs of poisoning. 
On Sept. 3, he complained of dizziness, followed by per- 
spiration, nausea, vomiting, and pain in the chest. He was 
noted to have pinpoint pupils. He collapsed while on the 
picking machine and was taken to a hospital. He was relieved 
atropine, 1/150 grain (0.4 mg.) given subcutancously. 
The cholinesterase activity of his whole blood was reduced 
as measured by the bromothymol blue screening test (Wolfsic 
and Winter) '' and the blood showed hemoconcentration. 

The fourth sick crew member, a 30-to-40-year-old Mexi- 
can woman, was seen vomiting on Sept. 1. No other history 
was obtained, probably because of the inability of the 
woman to speak English and because the significance of the 
illness was not realized at that time. 

The fifth sick crew member, a young Mexican male, was 
noted to have been ill on Sept. 3 “just like the four others” 
but was not seen by a physician nor any English-speaking 
person who made any careful observations of the patient. 
He recovered spontaneously and shortly afterward left the 
state. 


= 
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While working with another crew on the same farm where 
the five pickers had become ill, a young Mexican hop picker 
fainted while on a picking machine. The date of onset of his 
symptoms could not be ascertained except that they occurred 
between Sept. 4 and 8. He was taken to one of the physicians 
who had seen several cases of poisoning during the 
year. There were no signs noted in fragmentary office rec- 
ords. Since a bromothymol blue screening test on Sept. 8, 
1955, showed “normal activity” and the patient had recov- 
ered from his syncope, he was returned to the hop farm. 

The second of the four hop farms dusted by the two pilots 
previously mentioned produced one case of poisoning on 
Sept. 4, 1955. The foreman on this farm stated that no other 


knew of no illnesses occurring in connection with the other 

two farms. 
A young Mexican hop picker was brought into a physi- 
cian’s office in a small town away from the medical center 
the group of poisoning cases had been recognized. 


Mild poisonings have been caused in workers 
thinning, picking, cultivating, or irrigating crops of 
apples, pears, grapes, oranges, and treated 


trees, and grape vines caused poisoning as much as 
12, 17, and 33 days, respectively. after application 
of parathion. In general, the episodes of poisoning 
involving old residues are not so well documented 
as those involving residues not more than two days 
old 


On the other hand, the occurring at De- 
lano, Calif., in 1951, 33 days after the vineyard had 
been sprayed was thoroughly investigated, and the 
cause of illness was confirmed by low cholinsterase 
values and relief of symptoms by atropine. More- 
over, the causal relationship was further supported 
by the finding of a residue of 8 ppm of parathion on 
the leaves. That there might be considerable varia- 
tion from crop to crop as to the dangerous period 
after spraying is to be expected from the fact that 
there has been a similar difference between crops 
demonstrated in regards to the persistence of par- 
athion residues.'* Though no half-life is reported 
for grape foliage, the above-reported residue of § 
ppm 35 days after application is far greater than 
would be expected on most crops, and yet citrus 
fruit has been reported to retain parathion for a 
half-life of 60 to 80 days.'** 

The physician who attended the men poisoned at 
Marysville, Calif.. in 1949, and other physicians 
have attributed the poisoning to parathion vapor 
and laid heavy em is on the respiratory route of 
exposure. The preoccupation with vapor is evident 
in several attempts to measure the respiratory ex- 
posure of workers.'* Considerable note was also 
made of the high temperatures to which poisoned 
workers have been exposed. 

Although it is true that the vapor pressure of 
technical parathion doubles with a rise of tempera- 
ture from 68 to 79 F, the vapor pressure even at 
103 F is only l» Hg, which is capable of producing 
at most a concentration of only 15 mcg. per liter of 
air. It would seem most unlikely that workmen 
would be subjected to such saturated air for 
longed periods if at all. On the other hand, all 
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and treated as a suspected food poisoning case even though 
there was no diarrhea. When his abdominal cramps became 
somewhat localized in the right lower quadrant and the 
white blood cell count was found to be elevated, he was 

the mother suspected the cause of the illness ca a seen by a surgical consultant and followed for possible ap- 

ysician. He prescribed atropine. One tablet was taken and pendicitis. However, this consultant had attended one of the 

sisters who had been poisoned on the other farm. When he 

noted that the pupils were smaller than normal and only 

poorly reactive, even late in convalescence, he considered 

this to be another case of parathion poisoning. Earlier ob- 

servations on the size of the pupils had not been made. The 

patient recovered from marked weakness during four days in 

the hospital. 

Comment 

with 1 Ib. or more of parathion per acre. Several of 

the known instances of poisoning involved exposure 

to foliage or fruit sprayed not more than two days 

earlier. However, contact with pear trees, citrus 
V 
19: 

pickers were ill. The superintendent of the four hop farms 

and the physicians concerned with the care of the employees 

On Sept. 4, after considerable vomiting, he had collapsed 

while on a hop-picking machine. When first seen he was 

pale, nauseated, and vomiting. He collapsed in the doctor's 

office after complaining of cramps and abdominal pain. That 

same morning he had felt perfectly well. He was hospitalized 
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ners and harvesters have extensive contact between 
the fruit and their hands and less extensive contact 
between their arms and other parts of their body 
and the foliage. 

In an attempt to measure such exposure Batche- 
lor** persuaded apple thinners to wear cotton 
dune, ee respirators, and absorbent pads during their 
thinning operations. In general the recovery from 
gloves was several times as much as from the arms 
as calculated from the absorbent pads, and the re- 
covery from the respirators was below the sensitivity 
of the method. Batchelor and Walker ** and Culver 
and co-workers ** have also shown that the skin is 
the principal route of absorption even during actual 
spraying or aerosol operations. , it seems 
reasonable to presume that dermal contact is more 
important than inhalation in explaining the ex- 
posures resulting in the poisonings described above. 
Apparently no one has succeeded in reasonably 
estimating the importance of the oral exposure re- 
sulting from eating, drinking, or smoking without 
washing the hands or from eating fruit while har- 


vesting. 

The role of temperature in the etiology of these 
outbreaks is apparently still undetermined. One 
might speculate that sweating in response to high 
temperatures produced a layer of moisture on the 
skin which made parathion adhere more easily and 
perhaps facilitated absorption of the compound. 
Certainly it was recognized that high temperatures 
and humid working conditions did cause some 
workers to remove their shirts and otherwise dis- 
regard protective clothing, thus increasing the area 
of skin . However, occurrence of most of 
these outbreaks during hot weather may merely be 
a reflection of the fact that most crop operations 
from which the poisoning episodes ensued are 
normally carried out during the relatively warm 
summer months. 

In several of the earlier episodes the occurrence 
of light rains just prior to the outbreaks of poisoning 
caused some workers to believe that moisture on the 
récently sprayed foliage increased the amount of 
the residue that was transferred from the leaves 
onto the skin. The absence of such meteorological 
conditions before some other outbreaks certainly 
implies that, if it is a factor at all, rain or moisture 
on the crop is not essential to poisoning. 

One other exposure factor was contaminated 
clothing. Most of the laborers who do thinning and 
similar agricultural tasks wear their work clothing 
for about a week or longer without laundering. The 
white dust and odor of parathion were noted on 
the clothing of many of those who became ill. Pro- 
longed wearing of contaminated clothes increases 
the likelihood of poisoning. 

One striking feature of the group of outbreaks 
described in this paper is the physical nature of the 
crops implicated thus far. All had foliage at least 
chest high. This may imply that workers are poi- 
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soned in this way only when dusted or bathed in 

the dilute residues practically from head to 

After seven years of using this insecticide, the 

of poisonings from residues deposited on much 
row crops appears significant. 

The clinical picture in this type of poisoning pro- 
duced only by residues on the foliage of plants 
was somewhat different from that in most cases 

The chief difference was one of relative mildness so 
that the onset tended to be more gradual and the 
entire course more benign. No doubt the relative 
mildness of this type of organic phosphate poisoning 
has caused many physicians to attribute such ill- 
nesses to causes other than the insecticides to which 
the crop workers were exposed. Because of the 
paucity of published reports of poisoning by resi- 
dues, physicians have heretofore tended to insist 
on a history of direct exposure to sprays, concen- 
trates, or dusts before giving serious consideration 
to a diagnosis of parathion poisoning. 


it is unusual to have more than one or two cases 
among any group of workers. 

It is obvious that regulations and recommenda- 
tions which have been promulgated to prevent oc- 
currence of such episodes are not only justified in 


Mild poisoning has followed exposure to residues 
of parathion on several kinds of crops (pears, 
grapes, hops, citrus fruits, and apples) among agri- 
cultural workers engaged in picking, thinning, cul- 
tivating, and irrigating. The lack of a direct exposure 
history incidental to the application of parathion is 
not necessarily grounds for ruling out intoxication 
by this compound. The route of absorption of par- 
athion most likely to produce poisoning of this type 
appears to be dermal rather than respiratory. The 
relatively mild tly in groups— 
from exposure to parathion residues differs from 
the usually more severe cases—generally sporadic— 
resulting from direct application procedures. 


Addendum 


Since this article was submitted for publication 
one more incident has occurred which appears to 
be due to parathion residues. In Wenatchee, Wash., 
four cases of mild poisoning occurred on June 18, 


1957, in the same group of five people exposed in 
1954 (table 4) and two others. For about two 


a The epidemiologic picture of poisoning produced 
by residues differs strikingly from the picture of 
poisoning produced by exposure to concentrates, 
sprays, or dusts. In connection with residue poison- 
ing, it has frequently happened that a large pro- 
66 portion of the persons exposed became sick. In 
8 poisoning after direct exposure to formulations, 
purpose but probably need review, modification, 
and improved enforcement if such incidents are to 
be prevented. 
Summary 
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NDESCENDED TESTES.—There are several 


for an empty 


explanations 

scrotum. When a testis is palpable out of the scrotum, the differential diag- 

nosis of retracted testis versus undescended testis must be considered. The 
patient with a retracted testis is not a candidate for either medical or surgical 
therapy. The patient with an undescended testis can be helped only surgically. The 
descent of the testis is accomplished by a series of embryonic changes which are 
completed before birth. An undescended testis is a congenital defect representing 
an arrest in fetal development at about 20-24 weeks. The prime indication for 
surgery in the patient with an empty scrotum bilaterally is to prevent certain sterility. 
Added to this are the indications for the correction of a unilateral defect which 
include psychological factors, prevention of injury to the testis, correction of a con- 
comitant hernia, the possibility of eventual malignant change, and the possible 
functional usefulness of a second gonad.—C. E. Koop, M.D., Observations on Unde- 
scended Testes, A. M. A. Archives of Surgery, December, 1957. 


weeks they had been thinning apple trees with resi- 

dues estimated to be two to five days olds. The most 

severely ill patient (case 1) in the 1954 outbreak 

had a similar but less severe symptom picture as in 

her prior experience. Her eyelids and those of 

three co-workers had twitched uncontrollably for 

two days prior a of faintness, nausea, 

vomiting, and difficulty in breathing. Her nephew's . 

observation of pinpoint pupils in this patient is 7. Braid, P. E., and Dustan, G. G.: Parathion Residues 
open to question, since this sign was never ob- 

served during her two-day hospitalization. How- 

ever, her blood cholinesterase activity about 48 

hours after igh level at which sonal communication to the authors 

symptoms of poisoning might be expected to occur 3 ont a ; 
_ had twitching of the 

evelids and cold sweats. at nights for a period of 

several days as well as dizziness, weakness, and 

“weak stomach.” A fourth co-worker had only 
twitching of the evelids for about the same two-day (b) Por 
period, as did his co-workers. In addition to the V 
recognized dermal and respiratory exposures inci- 195 
dent to thinning the trees, one of the patients (case 

1) used her teeth about twice a day to loosen the 

adhesive tape with which she protected her fingers 

from excessive friction. 

P. O. Box 73 (Dr. Quinby). 

fornia Med. 78%:491-495 (June) 1953. 
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DELIRIUM TREMENS 
REDUCTION OF MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY WITH PROMAZINE 


compound possesses pharmacological properties 
similar to those of chlorpromazine’ but exhibits 
less toxicity. The chemical structure is the same for 
both agents except that in the chlorpromazine mole- 
cule a chlorine atom is present at the second posi- 
tion on the ring. The chlorine radical is now recog- 
nized as unnecessary for adequate ataraxic effect. 
Elimination of chlorine from the promazine mole- 
cule is believed to account for the absence, in 
promazine treatment, of the pronounced depressive 
and other undesirable reactions characteristic of 
the chlorinated compound. 

Having gained confidence in oral use of proma- 
zine during the early part of my investigation,’ I 
now control the delirious patient with the inject- 
able form; since July 1, 1956, I have used larger 
doses than those at first em . Oral dosage is 
used for maintenance therapy after the initial a agi- 
tation has been checked. Additional medicaments 


Delirium tremens, one of the most critical com- 
plications of the alcoholic debauch, for decades 
has been considered an abstinence psychosis. 
advocated as a therapeutic measure as well as to 


tions in treatment of about 21,000 cases of alcohol- 
ism over the past 15 years, which have been de- 
scribed in part in a preliminary report,’ are in 
agreement with the findings of others,’ including 
Piker,’ who stated that in the great majority of pa- 
tients delirium tremens develops during the drink- 
ing episode. Piker found that in only a few of the 
10,000 alcoholics treated each year in one large 
metropolitan area did delirium tremens occur after 
admission when consumption of alcohol had been 
abruptly discontinued. It seems more likely that 
toxic,’ infectious,” and traumatic’ complications 
may play a far more significant role in the produc- 
tion of the reaction. Lemere* has em- 
phasized that prolonged heavy drinking can pro- 
of Medical Center of Jersey City 
the Medical Aspects of 


Read before the Institute on the Alcoholism, 
Jersey City, N. J., March 30, 1957. 


Delirium tremens was treated in 180 
potients. in 173 the onset occurred while the 
potient was actively drinking; in 7 it occurred 
1 to 48 hours after admission to the hospital. 


chloride. Experience led to a program con- 
sisting of an initial intramuscular injection of 
200 or 300 mg., a second injection of 100 
mg. within four or less hours, and oral ad- 
ministration of 100 mg. four times a day for 
maintenance thereafter. in the last 87 cases 
there have been no deaths. The prompt con- 
trol of delirium, shortened period of hospi- 
talization, and lowered mortality contrast 
sharply with the illness and mor- 
tality of 10% associated with older methods 
of treatment. 


impairment of the central nervous 
It is conceivable that irreversible damage 
brain cells may contribute to the onset of 
tremens during or after acute inebriation 
tients with a long history of alcoholism. 


The Present Study 


One hundred eighty consecutive patients (160 
males, 20 females, a ratio of 8 to 1) were treated 
for fully developed delirium tremens in 187 admis- 
sions during the period from Jan. 1 to Nov. 5, 1956. 
All were actively drinking on admission. One hun- 
dred seventy-two (96%) were admitted in active 
delirium. Eight (4%) were acutely inebriated, trem- 
ulous, agitated, and sweating profusely and went 
into delirium 1 to 48 hours later. 

Six male patients had multiple admissions in 
delirium tremens during this series. Five were ad- 
mitted twice: two within 6 weeks, one in 2 months, 
one in 3 months, and one in 17 weeks. One, 39 
years old, was admitted three times in three months. 
Many of the others had a previous history of de- 
lirium tremens, some having required hospitaliza- 
tion several times a year for a number of years. 

Seventy-three per cent of the males were white 
and 27%, Negro. Of the males, the youngest was 


duce 
system. 

to the 
delirium 
in pa 


Francesco A. Figurelli, M.D., Jersey City, N. J. 
In the management of delirium tremens and 

other alcohol-induced syndromes, it is my routine 

practice to withdraw alcohol abruptly and to con- 

trol excitement with promazine [10-(3-dimethy]- 

aminopropyl)-phenothiazine] hydrochloride. This 
This fact conflicts with the teaching thot 
delirium tremens is a withdrawal syndrome. 
Treatment in uncomplicated cases consisted 
of the complete withdrawal of alcohol and 
the administration of promazine hydro- 

ind supporuve measures are adimnistered 

out the course as indicated by the complications 

prevent development of the syndrome after severe = 
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19 years old and the oldest 73. Thirteen were 27 
the 30's, 51 were in the 40's, 37 


(27 and 55 years old) had been admitted after at- 
tempted suicide. Several others were known to have 
suicidal tendencies. The complications present in 
these patients will be described in a subsequent 


Medication.—The first 44 patients treated for de- 
lirium tremens in this series (admitted during the 
period from Jan. 1 to March 15, 1956) were man- 
aged by conventional methods; for those treated 
during the following month, orally administered 
promazine * was substituted. On April 16 we began 
administering promazine parenterally, individualiz- 
ing the dose according to the condition of the pa- 
tient and his response to the first injection. 

Treatment was begun with an intramuscular in- 
jection of 100 mg. on admission, followed by a 
second intramuscular dose of 50 mg. four hours 
later. On July 1 the initial injection was increased 
to 200 mg. followed by a second injection of 100 
mg. in four hours or earlier if required. A few 
violently combative patients received 300 mg. 
initially, after which 100 mg. was administered in 
four hours. 

After we began to administer promazine, by 
mouth or parenterally, no barbiturates, paralde- 
hyde, or other hypnotics were used. An intramus- 
cular injection of barbiturates and paraldehyde 
had been given to one patient, without effect, in 
the medical ward before transfer to the psychiatric 
department. One received an injection of niketha- 
mide, another was treated with an anticonvulsant 
for grand mal seizures, and a diabetic received 
infusions of glucose and saline solution. Four pa- 
tients suffering from pulmonary infections were 
treated with sulfonamides. Nine who were in 
serious condition from organic or traumatic com- 
plications (cirrhosis of the liver, pneumonia, kidney 
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disease, and head injuries) received 2 to 28 injec- 
tions of corticotropin (ACTH) in doses of 20 to 40 
units, in association with the smaller parenteral 
doses of promazine (100 mg. on admission and 50 
mg. in four hours). 


Results 


Most of the patients were adequately controlled 
and soon fell into a sound, but not stuporous, sleep 
after the first injection of promazine. They fell 
asleep more promptly on the 200-mg. dose, and 
even the most violently agitated slept at least four 
hours. After the second injection the patient was 
usually quiet throughout the ensuing eight hours. 

All but three patients were maintained, after two 
doses by injection, on oral medication alone, at 
first in dosages of 50, then 100 mg., four times a 
day. One patient, however, required four intra- 
muscular injections of 100 mg. on the second hos- 
pital day, while for another patient three injections 
of 200 mg. were necessary on the second day, after 
which maintenance dosage of 400 mg. daily by 
mouth was sufficient. The third was a 28-year-old 
man with severe complications who had emerged 
from his delirium after the first injection of 200 mg. 
and had remained mentally clear for three days on 
oral therapy but who relapsed on the fourth day. 
He required additional parenteral treatment, in 
dosages of 200 mg. initially, then 400 mg. daily, for 
four days. Delirium tremens then subsided; how- 
ever, intramuscular injections totaling 400 mg. daily 
were continued for two additional days, at the end 
of which time he was discharged. 

A large percentage of the patients in this series 
recovered from delirium tremens in the first 24 
hours and the great majority in 48 hours. Duration 
of delirtum ranged from eight hours to nine days. 
(The patient with Korsakoff's syndrome, in whom 
delirium continued for 9 days, was transferred to 
a mental hospital on the 12th day.) The over-all 
average duration of delirium, including instances 
in which severe medical and surgical complications 
contributed to persistence of symptoms, was three 
and one-half days. (Under conventional manage- 
ment duration of delirium tremens averages about 
seven days.) 

A total of seven patients relapsed on the second 
to fourth day after delirium had cleared in the first 
24 hours. In four patients symptoms recurred after 
abdominal operation or surgical treatment of in- 
juries and in one after an accidental blow on the 
head, and in two patients recurring symptoms were 
associated with severe organic disease. 

Total length of hospitalization in the psychiatric 
department ranged from 24 hours (for patients 
whose delirium had cleared in 8 hours) to a maxi- 
mum of 12 days (these were patients with compli- 
cating illnesses who were then transferred to other 
departments for further medical treatment or sur- 
gery). The over-all average length of hospitaliza- 


were in the 50's, 15 were in the 60's, and 4 were 
more than 70 years old. The median age was 
46 years. 
Sixty-six per cent of the females were white and — 
34%, Negro. Of the females, the youngest was 24 
years old and the oldest, 69. Five were in the 20's, 
nine in the 30's, and two in the 40's; one was 55, 
and three were in the 60's. The median age was 
40 years. 
Ninety per cent of the males and all of the 
females had been born and raised in the United 
States. Of the remainder, six patients had come 
from Ireland, two from Scotland, two from Poland, 
and one each from Canada, Italy, Puerto Rico, 
Germany, and Palestine. 
Fifty per cent of patients were suffering from 
various and often multiple organic or traumatic 
complications, or both; there were also seven 
psychotic patients (one had Korsakoff's psychosis ) 
and two were known epileptics (these had been 
picked up on the street in convulsions). Two males 
V 
report. 
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tion in the psychiatric department was four and 
one-half days. (Formerly the patient with delirium 
tremens was hospitalized for periods of two weeks 
to one month and usually required maximum re- 
straint and constant attention.) 

An important observation was the greatly re- 
duced incidence of extremely high temperatures. 
Whereas formerly it was not unusual to encounter 
temperatures of 107 to 108 F (41.7 to 42.2 C) in 
patients with delirium tremens, excessively elevated 
temperatures (108 F) occurred in only three in this 
series, an incidence of 0.2%. On admission all three 
were acutely ill with pulmonary infections, and one 
died of pneumonia on the fourth hospital day. 

The most surprising finding was the dramatic 
reduction in mortality. The death rate from de- 
lirium tremens under conventional treatment has, 
in my experience, averaged about 10%.’ Of the 44 
patients treated by routine methods in the earl 
part of this series (Jan. 1 to March 15), 4 d 
which conforms to the average mortality. 

From the time we began to’ use promazine, in 
mid-March, until Nov. 5, 1956, there were 143 ad- 
missions in delirium tremens with 6 deaths (a 
mortality of 4.5%). Two county physician's cases, 
in which the patients were moribund on arrival 
and died within a few hours, have not been in- 
cluded. 

Ninety-four of the 143 admissions took place after 
July 1, when administration of larger parenteral 
doses of promazine was begun. Since that time, 
there has been one death (in a 44-year-old man 
suffering from multiple complications), or a mor- 
tality of 0.6%. From the date of this death (July 16) 
to Nov. 5, 87 of the 143 consecutive admissions for 
delirium tremens took place; all cases were severe, 
with complicating conditions in about 50%. Proma- 
zine was used in larger initial and repeat doses by 
injection, with larger oral doses for maintenance. 
There have been no deaths in this group. 

The nine patients who received corticotropin in 
the first three days of delirium, in association with 
the smaller parenteral doses of promazine, ap- 
peared not to experience additional benefit from 
the hormonal treatment. Four died on the fourth 
to eighth day, of pulmonary or renal infection or 
liver cirrhosis. In the remainder, hormone treat- 
ment appeared to exert no influence on the dura- 
tion of delirium over and above that produced by 
promazine. The ninth patient, who had relapsed 
on the fourth day after an initial response to 
promazine, improved promptly on increased pa- 
renteral dosage of promazine (200 mg. initially, 
followed by 100 mg. intramuscularly four times a 
day until his discharge two days later). 

My experience with corticotropin in delirium 
tremens, therefore, coincides with er of others *; 
1 cannot confirm the early reports of 
benefit from in in alcoholic psychoses. 
Control of the delirious patient appeared to be the 
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result of the quieting action of the ataraxic. No 
corticotropin has been used in management of pa- 
tients with delirium tremens after the dosage of 
promazine was increased. 

Throughout treatment we encountered no pre- 


agitation of the patient subsided, elevated pressures 
returned to normal levels. With the patient under 
full control, nausea and vomiting (with the at- 
tendant danger of aspiration) were eliminated; thus 
pulmonary complications were reduced. We saw 
no hyperventilation after the initial response to 
injection, and no cardiac failures occurred after 
parenteral treatment was begun. Hepatic coma has 
not developed during the course of medication, 
despite the severe cirrhosis present in many of these 
patients. 

Gastrointestinal disturbances did not recur after 
initial control of vomiting, which in several was 
acute at the time of admission. All were able to 
start eating as soon as their confusion cleared suf- 
ficiently to permit them to appreciate food. No skin 
rashes or other evidences of sensitivity occurred in 
either the patients or the attendants handling the 
drug. 

Comment 


None of these patients, on discharge from the 
psychiatric department, showed any evidence of 
tremulousness or other typical sequelae of delirium 
tremens. Those who were not detained in other 
wards or transferred to mental institutions or to 
police custody were referred to their family phy- 
sicians or various agencies for supervision of 
maintenance medication and rehabilitative meas- 
ures. 

Ideally, rehabilitation begins in the psychiatric 
ward. The attendant represents the first point of 
contact between the patient and normal living. We 
believe that hospital personnel should be trained 
to begin teaching the alcoholic as soon as he has 
regained mental clarity and is able to be active 
on the ward. 

Under the present program, with delirium con- 
trolled by promazine, the patients are less difficult 
to manage and need less supervision and none of 
the time-consuming nursing procedures previously 
used. Therefore, attendants are not exhausted, as 
in former years, by the unremitting demands on 
their time and strength imposed by violently de- 
lirious patients, and they have more interest in 
rehabilitative activities. 

Summary and Conclusions 


One hundred eighty consecutive patients were 
treated, in 187 admissions, for fully developed de- 
lirium tremens during the period from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 5, 1956. All were actively drinking on admis- 


cipitous drop in blood pressure and no evidence 
of orthostatic hypotension (which was formerly a 
problem with chlorpromazine medication); as the 
8 
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sion. Ninety-six per cent were admitted in delirium; 
4% went into delirium | to 48 hours later. The first 
44, admitted from Jan. 1 to March 15, 1956, were 
treated by conventional methods. (Duration of de- 
lirium averaged about seven days and of hospital- 
ization from two weeks to one month.) 

Oral medication with promazine hydrochloride 
was begun on March 16, and parenteral treatment, 
in moderate dosage, on April 16. On July 1, the 
initial injection was increased to 200 mg. (or 300 
mg. if required), followed by a second injection of 
100 mg. in four hours or earlier. Oral doses, first 
of 50, then of 100 mg., four times a day, were ad- 
ministered for maintenance. The death rate with 
conventional treatment was 10%. The over-all mor- 
tality with promazine treatment, both oral and 
parenteral and in all dosages, was 4.5%. After the 
practice was started of giving larger parenteral 
doses initially and larger oral maintenance doses, 
the mortality fell to 0.6%. From July 16 to Nov. 5, 
there were S7 consecutive admissions with no 
deaths. 

The most economical, to hospital and patient, of 
all methods for treatment of delirium tremens, 
medication with promazine enables more rapid 
control of delirium, eliminates the prolonged and 
more expensive therapeutic measures which for- 
merly were the only recourse, simplifies the duties 
of ward personnel, reduces the hospital stay, and 
permits earlier return of the patient to gainful 
occupation, 

88 Highland Ave. (6). 


The promazine hydrochloride used in this study was sup- 
plied as Sparine hydrochloride by Wyeth Laboratories. 
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HE BREATH IN ACUTE LEUKEMIA.-It is well known that a fetid breath 

may be found in patients with leuksemia in association with lesions of the upper 
alimentary and or respiratory tracts. These lesions may be gum hypertrophy, 
petechiae and ecchymoses, or oozing of blood, gingivitis and mucosal ulceration, and 
necrosis. The smell is presumed to arise from the bleeding and from secondary in- 
tection. Over the last few years some patients have been seen in whom acute leu- 
kuemia Was accompanied by a peculiar sweet odour of the breath resembling that of 
a treshly opened corpse, but not associated with clinical involvement of the gums, 


mouth, or upper respiratory or alimentary tract. . 


.. In 6 out of 73 cases of leukaemia, 


the peculiar sweet-smelling breath was of value in reaching a tentative diagnosis of 
acute leukemia after a clinical examination only. So far as | am aware, this physical 
sign has not been described previously in its present context. This may well be due 
to the fact that halitosis is usually associated with obvious lesions in the upper res- 
piratory and or alimentary tract, and or with abnormal physical signs elsewhere 
suggesting the diagnosis. The abnormal breath at present under discussion does not 
appear to be related to enlargement of the liver, spleen, or lymph nodes, to the hamo- 
globin level, to the total leucocyte count, or to the blast-cell count. A sweet, slightly 
fecal odour likened to the smell of mice or to a freshly opened corpse has been 


described in hepatic failure . . . 


but in none of the present cases was there clinical 


evidence of such a state.—E. K. Blackburn, M.D., The Breath in Acute Leukaemia, 


British Medical Journal, Jan. 19, 1957. 
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MANAGEMENT OF TESTICULAR TUMORS 
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A total of 283 patients with a diagnosis of testic- 
ular malignancy was studied and treated at the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute from 1922 through 
1956. The therapy of these tumors had undergone 
an evolutionary change during this 33-year period. 
In 1948 Sauer and associates ' published the re- 
sults of therapy for 202 of these tumors treated by 
orchiectomy and X-ray. During World War II in- 
terest was revived in retroperitoneal lymph node 
dissections in the hope of improving end-results. 
This seemed to be most beneficial in germinal 
tumors other than seminomas. Although the results 
in the first 202 cases treated by orchiectomy and 
x-ray were as good as those in any comparable 
series reported to that time, we felt that in the 
cases of embryonal carcinoma, teratocarcinoma, 
and choriocarcinoma better results might be 
achieved with the addition of a lymph node dissec- 
tion. Therefore, it was decided to include a radical 
retroperitoneal lymph node dissection in all germi- 
nal tumors other than seminomas. During the period 
from 1949 to mid-1953, 59 cases of testicular 
carcinoma were seen. Of this number, 22 were 
seminomas; 18, embryonal carcinomas; 17 terato- 
carcinomas; and 2, choriocarcinomas. Radical 
retroperitoneal lymph node dissection was done on 
23 patients whose lesions were considered operable. 
The remaining tumors were seminomas, treated by 
orchiectomy and x-ray exclusively, or inoperable 
teratocarcinomas, embryonal carcinomas, and 

inomas, which had orchiectomy and x-ray 
therapy for palliation. 

It is the purpose of this study to record and 
evaluate the results in the 59 cases treated with 
orchiectomy, retroperitoneal lymph node dissection, 
and/or external irradiation. Certain comparisons 
will be drawn from the series of 202 cases treated 
by orchiectomy and/or x-ray only. However, it is 

iated that true statistical significance is not 
possible because of the large variation in numbers. 


Historical Review 


Retroperitoneal lymph node dissection for malig- 
nant tumors of the testis has not been widely ac- 
cepted by urologic surgeons in this country. In 
1901, Roberts,’ of Philadelphia, operated transperi- 
toneally to remove the retroperitoneal lymph nodes 


From the departments of urology and radiation therapy, Roswell 
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The course of testicular tumors was studied 
in 59 patients treated by orchiectomy and 
x-ray. Of the 59 tumors, 22 were seminomas. 
Metastases to the para-aortic lymph nodes 
were found in 19 (32%) of 59 cases, includ- 
ing 7 (32%) of 22 in the seminoma group. 
The seminomas were treated by orchiectomy 
and x-ray only; the remaining tumors were 
treated similarly with the addition (if metas- 
tases were not extensive and the case was 
operable) of retroperitoneal lymph node 
dissection. A review of the status of these 
patients four years after operation showed 
14 (64%) of the 22 patients with seminoma 
and 15 (41%) of the 37 patients with other 
testicular tumors living and well. The addi- 


in a patient with metastases, but the patient died 
several days later of peritonitis. In 1906 Cunéo,’ of 
France, reported a successful operation of this type. 
In 1917 Hinman reported a successful retroperi- 
toneal lymph node dissection, and in 1919 he re- 
ported five successful cases. However, poor end- 
results did not appear to justify continuance of the 
operation. Improved techniques in radiation therapy 
helped to cause urologic surgeons to discontinue 
this rather extensive surgery. 
Soon after World War II there appeared reports 

from several major centers where radical phen. so 
toneal lymph node dissection was used as adjunct 
therapy to postoperative irradiation. Lewis,’ in re- 
porting on 250 cases in 169 of which radical 
retroperitoneal node dissections were done without 
operative mortality, suggested radical surgery in 
all cases which would require, after orchiectomy, 
irradiation with more than 1,000 r. This would 
include the seminoma group, although Lewis con- 
cluded that simple orchiectomy plus irradiation was 
probably sufficient therapy. Cahill® and Kim- 
brough,” in reporting separate series of cases, each 
concluded that radical retroperitoneal lymph node 
dissection plus irradiation was indicated as the 
therapy in all tumors of the testis of germinal origin. 
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66 tional retroperitoneal radical lymph node 
8 dissection appears to improve the survival 
rate of the embryonal carcinomas and tera- 

tocarcinomas. 


Pathology 


The varied classifications and terminology of 
numerous investigators of the older literature 
seemed contributory to the state of confusion in the 
therapy of testicular tumors and the analysis of 
end-results. Friedman and Moore,” who had an op- 
portunity to analyze probably the largest number of 
cases from the Army during World War II, offered 


Fig. 1.—Photomicrograph of seminoma showing fairly uni- 
form, rounded cells containing stippled nuclei; there is a 
moderate amount of lymphoid stroma ( 100). 


to the clinician a great service in presenting a 
simple classification based on four fundamental 
structural types, or mixture of one or more types, 
with prognosis determined by the most malignant 
element found in combination. In adopting the 
principles of the Friedman-Moore classification, it 
was found that all tumors in this series fell into 
four distinct histological groups—seminoma, embry- 
onal carcinoma, teratocarcinoma, and choriocarci- 
noma. This was also the classification used by Sauer 
when he reported on the first 202 cases of this 
series. The 59 cases of the second series were 
distributed as follows: seminomas, 22 (37.29%); 
embryonal carcinomas, 18 (30.53%); teratocarci- 
nomas, 17 (28.81%; and choriocarcinomas, 2 
(3.38%). The same pathologists reviewed the slides 
of both series, and the following criteria, as set 
forth by Sauer and associates‘ in the earlier part 
of this study, were used to differentiate the tumor 
types. 
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Seminomas.—Seminomas are monocellular tumors 
which consist of rounded polyhedral cells (fig. 1). 
Clear cytoplasm is the rule, but variants with dark- 
staining cytoplasm may occur. The hyperchromatic 
and irregular nuclei are usually centrally located, 
and their chromatin is evenly distributed. Semino- 
mas grow in solid sheets, although a_pseudo- 
glandular appearance may be simulated as a result 
of separation of tumor masses by trabeculation of 
connective tissue. Lymphoid stroma may be absent 
or present in various amounts within the tumor 
bed. 

Embryonal Carcinomas.—Embryonal_ carcinomas 
are tumors composed of embryonal-type cuboidal 
or columnar cells which are larger than those of 
seminomas (fig. 2). The nuclei are large, their 
location within the cell varies, and their chromatin 
is distributed in irregular masses. The differentiated 
part of the tumor is glandular in character, often 
assuming papillary formation; however, the un- 
differentiated areas are found to grow in solid 
sheets. In many cases, embryonal carcinoma is as- 


Fig. 2.—Photomicrograph of embryonal carcinoma show- 
ing cords and tubules of anaplastic hyperchromatic cells 
(x 100). 


sociated with seminomatous tissue. Both cell types 
may then be found growing apart or closely inter- 
mingled. It is commonly observed that embryonal 
carcinoma invades seminomatous tissue aggressive- 
ly, while it is found that seminoma respects tissue 
planes as it enlarges. Also, chori i tous 
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complex picture of adult teratomas associated with 

a variety of malignant cell groups (fig. 3). The 

teratoid elements may occur in conjunction with 

either seminoma, embryonal carcinoma, or chorio- 
with 


Choriocarcinomas.—Choriocarcinomas present a 
distinctive picture. (Fig. 4). They are comprised 
of compactly packed cytotrophoblastic cells and 
giant multinucleated syncytial structures which 
form an abortive reproduction of the placental 
villi. Extensive necrosis and areas of hemorrhage 
are often encountered in this type of neoplasm. 


Symptoms 


The symptoms of testicular malignancy varied 
greatly. In general, they could be divided into 
local symptoms and distant symptoms due to 
metastasis. 


Local Symptoms.—Of the local symptoms, pain- 


less enlargement of the affected testis was the 
common. Many patients noticed the painless en- 


start. 
Distant Symptoms.—Distant symptoms were 


Fig. 4.—Photomicrograph of choriocarcinoma showing 
trophoblasts with marked variation in the nuclei 
containing coarse clumps of chromatin (« 100). 


for a small tumor. Some patients presented with 
he abdomen, due to enlarged, matted 
lymph nodes, and the testicular tumor was found 
secondarily. Constant back pain was the chief com- 
plaint of several patients. Later, weight loss and 
loss of appetite were present. 
Diagnosis 
The diagnosis is evident in some cases and rather 
difficult in others. A careful history is essential. A 
history of gradual painless enlargement of the testis 
proper is suggestive. On examination, the affected 
testis is usually enlarged, hard, and heavy. It is 
often smooth but may be irregular or nodular. The 
size varies greatly on the first examination. The 
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elements may be associated with embrvonal car- usually became evident as the weight of the testis 
cinoma or with embryonal carcinoma plus caused traction of the spermatic cord. Some of the 
seminoma. tumors were somewhat tender and painful from the 
Teratocarcinomas.—Teratocarcinomas present the ee 
varied, and the prognosis -was usually more guarded 
when they were present. Some young men pre- 
carcinoma plus seminoma. ; 
a. } | sented with enlargement of the left supraclavicular 
(af lymph node. Soon involvement of other lymph 
nodes usually became evident. Some patients pre- 
sented with metastatic pulmonary lesions. In _ this 
Y. Be. @ IW regard, it is always well to remember that, when 
metastatic lesions are found in the lungs of young 
& » men, the testes should be thoroughly investigated 
J a c 
Fig. 3.—Photomicrograph of teratocarcinoma showing 
adult cartilage and a focus of embryonal carcinoma ( x 
100). 
largement of the testis while bathing and had no 
other symptoms. The majority did not investigate 
further at the time because there was no pain, but 
they became worried when the testis became still 
larger and then sought medical advice. Discomfort 
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outstanding signs are the firmness and the increased 
weight. The hardness involves the testis proper, 
and the epididymis may usually be palpated sep- 
arately. However, the epididymis may be involved 
in the spreading mass. The spermatic cord is usual- 
ly not involved by palpation, but the spermatic 


Fig. 5.—Pyelogram showing bilateral displacement of 
ureters by metastatic para-aortic lymph nodes. 


cord may be thickened and nodular. The inguinal 
lymph nodes are not involved except in advanced 
cases when the tumor has spread to the scrotal skin. 

The abdomen is carefully palpated for lymph 
node masses. Intravenous pyelograms are done to 
demonstrate possible deviation or obstruction of 
the ureters by retroperitoneal lymph node metasta- 
sis (fig. 5). Presence of hydronephrosis may be 
noted. The lungs are x-rayed for pulmonary 
metastasis and for mediastinal masses. All lymph 
node areas are carefully palpated. 

One of the most difficult cases to differentiate is 
chronic nonspecific epididymitis, especially when 
the urine is clear and the prostate and the seminal 
vesicles are normal. Several cases apparently began 
rather acutely, and tumor was suspected only after 
several months of nonimprovement with therapy 
for epididymitis. Exploration is necessary in these 
cases. A thick-walled hydrocele is also difficult to 
differentiate. It is well known that a hydrocele may 
conceal a tumor of the testis. 

Tuberculosis of the testis has a tendency to be- 
come adherent to the scrotal skin with sinus forma- 
tion. Also, the prostate and the seminal vesicles are 
usually involved with induration and irregularity. 
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The urine usually shows pus cells. However, some 
cases in which there was suggestion of a tumor 
proved to be tuberculosis of the testis and epididy- 
mis. Biopsy in suspected cases is contraindicated. 
In suspected cases there should be the usual 
inguinal incision with high ligation of the spermatic 
cord at the internal inguinal ring. 


Metastasis 


The para-aortic lymph nodes were the most 
common site of metastasis in the 59 cases of testic- 
ular tumor herein reported; metastases to this site 
were present in 19 cases. The lungs were the next 
most common metastatic site, and metastases to this 
site were present in 13 cases ( fig. 6). Table 1 shows 
the location of the metastases according to various 
tumor types and also the number of tumors to 
each site, 

Of the 59 patients with testicular tumor, 30 had 
metastases at the time when they were first seen 
or developed them later. Thirteen, or 43%, of these 
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Fig. 6.—Diagram showing common sites of metastasis in 
59 cases of testicular tumors. 


patients with metastases developed them in less than 
six months after the first symptoms of tumor ap- 
peared. The rest of the metastases showed up at 
various longer intervals. Table 2 shows the rela- 
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tionship between the onset of symptoms referable and the cord freed, ligated, and amputated at the 
the tumor and the time of diagnosis of the 
testis and cord are removed en 
testis may metastasize through When one acknowledges the ye in bio- 
two routes—lymphatic and hematogenous. The logical behavior of the various testicular tumors, 
lymphatics from the testis run along the spermatic the fact that lymphatic metastasis occurs in high 
cord and empty in the region of the common iliac 


and para-adrtic chain. The commonly involved Tasce 2.—Relationship Between Onset of Symptoms and 
nodes in our cases were the para-aortic, mediastinal, Time of Diagnosis of Metastasis According 

and supraclavicular; some groups of nodes —— to Tamer Type 

along the course of the lymphatic spread might Total Embry. * 
skipped. One of the most commonly involved Sem: 
groups of lymph nodes is that which is found close am 
to the midline in the angle formed by the renal iia. net ee oe 
pedicle and the great vessels. Supraclavicular nodes 
Blood-borne metastases appear less often and usual 
lv later than the lymphogenous metastases and are 82 7 2 0 
usually found in the lungs. Other locations for 

hematogenous spread are the liver, adrenals, kid- Thirty patients represented 51% of total series with metastasis. 


nevs, pancreas, brain, and bones. 

Of 250 cases reported by Lewis’ in 1948, frequency is undisputed. Whether the best treat- 
metastases were found on admission in 43% of the ment to the regional lymphatics consists of radical 
patients and developed later in 28%. In the series surgery, irradiation, or a combination of both is 
which Friedman” reported in 1950, 21% of 107 controversial, but all seem agreed that it is ad- 
seminomas metastasized, 14% of 7 teratomas visable to treat the lymph zones routinely despite 
metastasized, and 65% of 123  teratocarcinomas the fact that metastasis may not be clinically 


66 metastasized. In 156 patients who had _ radical evident. 

retroperitoneal lymph node dissections, 47, or 30.3%, In the evaluation of therapy, whether it be ir- 

had metastatic tumor. The frequency of metastasis radiation or radical surgery, it is of the utmost 

is greater the more anaplastic the primary tumor. importance to judge the quality of treatment given. 

Usually the metastases are of the same cell type Inadequate irradiation or surgery will give inade- 

as the primary, but occasionally a different type quate and poor results. If a retroperitoneal lymph 

of tumor is found in the metastases. node dissection is attempted through a limited 

abdominal incision and only the iliac and lower 

Treatment para-aortic chain is removed, the results will differ 


It is generally agreed that the treatment of markedly from a lymph node dissection through a 
testicular tumors depends on the following factors: transthoracic incision, where the exposure of the 
the structural pattern and biological behavior of renal pedicle and great vessels is excellent and 

dissection of the entire renal pedicle and great 

Taste |.—Location of Metastases According to Tumor vessels to the internal abdominal ring is possible. 
Types and Number of Tumors to Each Site Selection of patients for the radical retroperi- 

Embry toneal lymph node dissection done in this series 

net ons Ge an a depended on the following criteria: 1. The primary 


SP tumor showed embryonal carcinoma, teratocarci- 

site Cases) Cases) Cases) Cases) Cases) noma, or choriocarcinoma. 2. There was no radio- 
- logic or clinical evidence of widespread metastasis. 
Groin and spermatic cord... A transthoracic retroperitoneal approach was used 
Left supractas cular in all cases. Through this route the retroperitoneal 
Mediastinum space was entered. A thorough palpation of the 
great vessels above the renal pedicle was done. If 
lymphatic metastases were found in this area, the 
’ tumor was considered inoperable, and the pro- 


cedure was discontinued. If, however, no metastatic 
the primary tumor and the presence, absence, or disease was found above the renal pedicle, then a 
extent of metastatic disease. Removal of the primary thorough unilateral dissection of lymphatic and 
tumor immediately after diagnosis is always indi- areolar tissue of the renal pedicle was done and 
cated regardless of its histological pattern and the was continued down the great vessels to the internal 
presence of metastatic disease. The orchiectomy abdominal ring. Dissection also included the 
should be performed through an inguinal incision spermatic vessels. After postoperative recovery, ex- 
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orchiectomy and external irradiation. The inoper- 
able tumors were treated by means of orchiectomy 
and external irradiation for palliation. 


Radiation Therapy 

Before surgery of the regional lymphatics became 
popular, routine irradiation of the para-aortic and 
iliac chain from the diaphragm to the external 
inguinal ring was done after the orchiectomy. In pa- 
tients without demonstrable metastasis, the therapy 
was first directed to the upper abdomen ( para- 
aortic-renal vein area). At its completion, should 
an x-ray examination of the chest be negative, 
irradiation would then be given to the lower ab- 
domen and pelvis. If on first examination metasta- 
ses were present in the chest or the supraclavicular 
area, these regions would be irradiated first, fol- 
lowed by irradiation to the abdomen and pelvis. 
The mediastinal and supraclavicular areas are 
rarely involved except in advanced cases; hence, 
so-called prophylactic irradiation to these areas 
may be omitted. Should a patient present with an 
inguinal, femoral-triangle, pelvic, or abdominal 
mass and should there be no higher clinically 
symptomatic tumefaction, irradiation would be 
directed to the field needing the most urgent 
treatment. 

The irradiation dose for the seminoma is 3,000 r 
in 19 to 23 days; for the other histological types it 
is 5,000 to 5,500 r in 38 to 52 days. Although a pure 
seminoma tumor will usually regress favorably with 
a total dose of 2,000 r within 12 to 16 days, it is a 
practice at this institute to give a tumor dose of 
at least 3,000 r in these cases within 19 to 23 days. 
Experience has demonstrated that many of these 
tumors have cell components of embryonal carci- 
noma not only in the primary tumor (if searched 
for) but in the metastatic lesions (even though the 
histological report of the primary tumor revealed 
only seminoma ). The cells of embryonal carcinoma 
may sometimes be radioresponsive. The actual time 
period will depend upon the quality of irradiation 
used and the ability of the patient to tolerate the 
irradiation. Frequently a longer time period is re- 
quired for the irradiation of the upper abdomen 
than is required for comparable tumor doses to be 
delivered to the lower abdomen-pelvic area. Some- 
times the total tumor dose has to be increased 
slightly in order to compensate for an increased 
time period of delivery. 

In order to deliver the tumor dose, a multiple fixed 
beam technique must be used. In seminoma, it is 
usually possible to give the dose by two directly op- 
posing anterior and posterior fields, even with con- 
ventional equipment (half-value layer [hvl] 0.9 
mm. Cu [200 kvp] to hvl 5.0 mm. Cu [400 kvp]). 
However, when the higher tumor dose (5,000 r) 
is needed, a multiple converging field technique 
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must be used. In this instance, it is best to use 
radiation qualities of at least hvl 2.5 mm. Cu or 
higher. Most patients today are treated with a half- 
value layer of 5.0 mm. Cu (400 kvp) or a half- 
value layer of 7.6 mm. Pb Mvp). 

In so-called prophylactic or postlym 
tomy cases, the upper abdominal tumor field should 
extend from the diaphragm to the level of the 
superior brim of the pelvis. It should extend 6 cm. 
lateral to the center line on the involved side. The 
anterior and posterior borders of the tumor field 
should be 3 to 4 cm. in front and back of the vena 
caval-aortic level. The tumor field of the lower 
abdomen and pelvis should extend from the level 
of the pelvic brim to the external inguinal ring. It 
should border at a line 2 cm. lateral to the center 
line on the uninvolved side and 10 cm. lateral to 
the center line on the involved side. The tumor field 
should be considered to be mainly the site of the 
external and common iliac lymph nodes. 

With the radiation dose delivered in most cases 
of seminoma there is little irradiation to the kid- 
neys, since the directly opposing fields may be kept 
narrow enough to minimize such an occurrence. 
However, with the greater tumor doses for other 
histological types, necessitating converging field 
techniques in order to deliver suitable high dosage 
to the para-aortic area, there results an appreciable 
amount of irradiation to the kidneys. With the em- 
ployment of accurate dose plotting and low-surface- 
dose increments to all fields daily, the biological 
effect of the irradiation delivered to the kidneys 
proper is minimized. In patients fortunate enough 
to have permanent tumor control, there have been 
few instances of clinically evident complications of 
the kidneys. 

The daily tumor increment may be larger for 
lower abdominal-pelvic fields than for upper ab- 
dominal fields because of the better tolerance of 
the patient for lower abdominal irradiation. This 
fact usually necessitates a slightly longer over-all 
time period for upper abdominal irradiation, The 
actual skin-dose increment depends upon the de- 
sired tumor-dose increment and other factors, such 
as thickness of body, quality of radiation, focus- 
skin distance, and number, size, and ang dation of 
fields. The same principles hold true for mediastinal 
irradiation. Therapy for supraclavicular adenopathy 
is practically always through one skin field with the 
beam directed toward the superior mediastinum. 
The size of the treatment field would depend upon 
the amount of pathology but should be at least 6 
by 8 cm. Surface-dose increments of 3,000 r are 
usually used and are repeated daily until total sur- 
face doses of 3,000 to 5,400 r have been given within 
12 to 26 days. This total dose depends upon his- 
tological diagnosis and depth of tumefaction; e. g., 
seminoma would receive the lesser amount. Me- 
tastatic lesions in the lung (or elsewhere), which 
would not fit into the scheme of treatment already 
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ternal irradiation was given to all patients. Defini- 

tive treatment for seminomas consisted of 
Vil 
195 
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outlined, would be individualized according to lo- 
cation, size, extent, and pathology of the lesion. 
However, should extensive lung metastases from 
embryonal carcinoma be irradiated, the total tumor 
dose must be kept around the same level, because 
greater volume irradiation would not usually be 
tolerated. 


End-Results 


The end-results obtained in our series of 59 pa- 
tients with testicular malignancy, are summarized 
in table 3. Twenty-nine patients are alive and well, 
26 died of disease; 3 died of other causes; and 1 
patient was lost trace of. This represents an over-all 
cure of 49.1%. All patients have had at least a four- 
vear follow-up. 

Seminoma.—A total of 22 patients had diagnosis 
of seminoma (table 3). All of these were treated 
by orchiectomy and external irradiation. Fourteen 
of these 22 patients, or 63.6%, are alive and well. 
The remaining eight patients had clinical evidence 
of metastasis at the time of admission; seven of 
these died within an average of 12 months; one pa- 
tient did not come back for follow-up examination. 


Tasie 3.—End-results of Treatment of Testicular Tumors in 
Fifty-nine Patients 


ther 
Alive Died of Died of Total all 
and Tix. tither Series ir- 
Well, ense, Canses, Lost, vival, 
Type of Tumor No No. No No No. & % 
Embryonal 
Teratoeareinoma .. . . i ” 7 


Ower-all cures in patient« or 19.1% of total series of 50 patient« 


Embryonal Carcinoma.—A total ot 18 patients 
had a diagnosis of embryonal carcinoma (tables 3 
and 4). Six patients had clinically and surgically 
operable lesions; of these, five are alive and well 
and one died of metastatic disease. Four of the six 
patients had no evidence of metastasis at the time 
of exploration; three of these are alive and well. 
The two patients whose metastases were removed 
at surgery are alive and well. 

At the time of exploration, two patients whose 
lesions were considered clinically operable were 
found to have extensive metastatic involvement 
above the renal pedicle. Radical lymph node dis- 
section, therefore, was not done. Both patients died 
of metastatic disease. Four patients who had tumors 
that were clinically operable refused surgery; these 
patients were treated with external irradiation. Two 
of these patients are alive and well; one died of his 
disease; and one died of other causes five years 
after treatment. Six patients had evidence of ex- 
tensive metastases when first seen and were not 
considered candidates for surgical exploration. Five 
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of these died of their disease, and the remaining 
patient died of pulmonary complications from radi- 
ation therapy. These six patients died within an 
average of seven months. 

The over-all results in the 18 cases of em 
carcinoma showed seven patients (39% ) to be alive 
and well. There was a mortality rate of 50%, with 


Taste 4.—Results of Therapy and Survival Rate in Eighteen 
Patients with Embryonal Carcinoma 


Died 
\live amd) of Other 
Well Dixea 


Pa. Canses 

tients, — --- 
Condition No. Xo. & No. Ne. 
‘ ? 1 1 
Surgically operable ....... 6 i 1 7 ” 
Positive lymph nodes ... 2 ” ” 
Negative lymph modes ... 4 1 
Surgically inoperable ...... 2% ” ” ” 0 
(linieally ‘noperatble ........... 6 ” 1 


nine patients dying of metastatic disease. The re- 
maining two patients (11%) died of other causes. 
However, there was a survival rate of 83% among 
the six patients whose tumors were found both clin- 
ically and surgically to be operable; positive lymph 
nodes were removed in 33% of these cases. Sauer, 
in the series of 202 patients treated only by orchi- 
ectomy and external irradiation, had an over-all 
survival rate of 32.9% in cases of embryonal car- 
cinoma, 

Teratocarcinoma.—A total of 17 patients had a 
diagnosis of teratocarcinoma (tables 3 and 5). Ten 
patients had clinically and surgically operable le- 
sions; of these, seven are alive and well; two pa- 
tients died later of metastatic disease, and one died 
of other causes five vears after radical surgery. Six 
of the 10 patients had no evidence of metastasis at 


Tasre 5.—Results of Therapy and Survival Rate in Seventeen 
Patients with Teratocarcinoma 


Died 
Alive and Died of fither 
Well 


Pa. use Causes 
Condition No. Xo. %& No. & xe. & 
‘‘linieally operatle ............. 72 2 Is 1 
Refused surgery ....... 1 0 0 
Surgically operable _....... 7 ? 1 le 
Positive lymph modes ... 4 7 1 0 
Negative lymph modes ... 6 ‘ 1 
Surgically inoperable ..... 0 0 


the time of exploration; four of these are alive and 
well. Of the four patients whose metastases were 
removed at surgery, three are alive and well. In 
all patients the tumors which were considered clin- 
ically operable were also found to be surgically 
operable at the time of surgery. One patient whose 
tumor was found clinically to be operable refused 
surgery. Six patients had evidence of extensive me- 
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tastases when first seen and were not considered 
candidates for surgical exploration. All six of these 
died of the disease within an average of 10 months. 

The over-all results of therapy in the 17 cases of 
teratocarcinoma showed eight patients (47%) to be 
alive and well. There was a mortality rate of 47% 
from metastatic disease. The one remaining patient 
died of other causes. Here again, the seven patients 
whose tumors were found both clinically and sur- 
gically to be operable had a survival rate of 70%; 
positive lymph nodes were found in 40% of these 
cases. Sauer, in the series of 202 cases treated only 

orchiectomy and external irradiation, had an 
over-all survival rate of 44.4% in cases of terato- 


Choriocarcinoma.—A total of two patients had a 
diagnosis of choriocarcinoma (table 3). Both these 
patients had extensive metastatic disease when first 
seen and were not considered as candidates for sur- 
gery. Each was given external irradiation for pal- 
liation, and each died of widespread metastatic 
disease within an average of 20 months. 


Comment 


The principle on which this study was estab- 
lished in 1949 was to determine whether a better 
survival rate in teratocarcinoma, embryonal carci- 
noma, and could be attained with 
the addition of a radical retroperitoneal lymph node 
dissection. Definite criteria were established to de- 
termine, both clinically and surgically, whether the 
lesions of these patients were operable. Of the 37 
patients found eligible for this study by virtue of 
the histology in the primary tumor, the lesions of 
23, or 62%, were clinically operable. Five patients 
refused surgery. Eighteen patients underwent ex- 
ploratory operation, and of this number 16 had 
tumors which were surgically operable. Of the 18 
patients whose lesions were clinically and sur- 
gically operable, positive lymph nodes were found 
in 8, or 44.4%, and were successfully removed in 6, 
or 33.3%. The survival rate among the 23 patients 
whose lesions were clinically operable was 73.9%. 
Included among the 17 patients who constituted 
the survivors were 2 patients who died of other 
causes five or more years after surgery and 5 pa- 
tients who refused surgery. 

The cases of teratocarcinoma and embryonal car- 
cinoma in Sauer’s series have been reviewed, the 
tumors being classified according to our criteria as 
clinically operable or inoperable. The results of this 
survey showed that in 93 cases the lesions of 59 
patients (63% ) would have been clinically operable. 
Of these 59 patients, 32 survived, the survival rate 
being 54.2%. The comparison of Sauer’s series with 
our series indicates that better survival is possible 
with the addition of a radical retroperitoneal lymph 
node dissection. While there is a fairly substantial 
difference in the total number of cases in the two 
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series, the survival rate based on identical criteria 
reveals that there is a 19% advantage with irradia- 
tion plus surgery as compared with irradiation only. 

We recognize the fact that the comparison of 
these two groups may be influenced by factors 
other than the two types of treatment given. How- 
ever, the difference is highly suggestive of the im- 
provement in survival rate by the addition of 
retroperitoneal lymph node dissection. From a 
further investigative program established in 1953, 
there will be made a comparison of the results from 
radical surgery alone and external irradiation alone 
by the process of alternating cases. 


Summary 


A review of 59 cases of testicular tumors, studied 
between 1949 and mid-1953, is presented, All the 
patients had at least a four-year follow-up. Fried- 
man and Moore's classification was adopted, and 
the tumors were grouped as follows: seminomas, 
22; embryonal carcinomas, 18; teratocarcinomas, 
17; and choriocarcinomas, 2. Painless swelling of 
the involved testis was the most common symptom 
encountered in this series. Metastases occurred in 
30 cases, or 51% of the total series. The para-aortic 
lymph nodes were the most common site of me- 
tastasis. 

All the patients were treated by orchiectomy and 
external irradiation. Those with the operable lesions 
of embryonal carcinoma and teratocarcinoma had, 
in addition, a radical retroperitoneal lymph node 
dissection by means of the transthoracic route. The 
end-results are highly suggestive of the beneficial 
effect of the addition of radical surgery. 
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CLINICAL NOTES | 


THE AMPLIFYING FLUOROSCOPE 


COMPARISON WITH CONVENTIONAL FLUOROSCOPE IN TWO THOUSAND 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE STOMACH 


Homer V. Hartzell, M.D. 
and 


Wayne A. Chesledon, M.D., Seattle 


The limitations of conventional fluoroscopy were 
pointed out in detail by Chamberlain’ in 1942. 
These limitations were due primarily to the low 
intensity of light at the fluoroscopic screen. In 1948, 
Coltman’ described a method of brightening the 
fluoroscopic image by electronic means without 
increasing the x-ray dosage to the patient. This is 
done by replacing the conventional fluoroscope 
with a device that contains the electronic equip- 
ment that amplifies the image. Figure 1 illustrates 
the marked increase in visual acuity when the 
amplifier is used.” 

A considerable amount of experimental work has 
been done to determine the threshold of visibility 
of test objects with the amplifier. One of the best 
of these is the direct comparison between objects 
viewed on a standard fluoroscopic screen and those 
viewed on the amplifying fluoroscope.* This has 
clearly shown that the smallest objects that can be 
seen with the amplifying fluoroscope are approxi- 
mately one-half the size of those seen with the 
ordinary fluorescent screen, and this becomes more 
apparent as the contrast decreases, as in heavier 


patients. 

There have been no previous studies of the 
image amplifier that we have been able to find 
which have been done on a clinical basis, with 
patients in a private office. Most studies are done 
in university centers or other large institutions such 
as county hospitals. We therefore thought it worth- 
while to review our records for the incidence of 
lesions found in private practice and to comment 
on our experiences with the amplifier. 

Our comparative studies have all been done in a 
private office and consist of an analysis of 1,000 
gastrointestinal series done just before the image 
amplifier was installed and the 1,000 examinations 
done after installation. 

The routine before the amplifier was installed 
was closely followed. The patients were all ex- 
amined by the two-glass technique, being first 
examined in the erect position with spot films be- 
ing taken. Spot films were taken of the patients in 
the supine position; when the patients were in the 
prone position, films of the cardioesophageal junc- 
tion were taken. With the patient in the prone 


position, a rubber compression apparatus was some- 
times used. Notes were taken on the fluoroscopy of 
each patient. The technician then took two 10-by- 
12-in. films and one 14-by-17-in. film of each patient 
in the oblique and prone positions respectively. 

The reproductions of the films (fig. 2) show 
typical examples of the spot films taken of these 
patients. Our experience has certainly reemphasized 
the value of the supine-oblique position for detec- 
tion of craters that cannot be seen in any other 
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Fig. 1.—Increase in visual acuity with intensity of illu- 
mination. Based on data from Hecht. 


position. Also, occasionally we have not seen an 
ulcer in any position except on the prone view 
with use of the compression apparatus. 

The table is a summary of the results we have 
tabulated. The diagnosis of duodenitis was pur- 
posely omitted because we did not feel that the 
criteria for its diagnosis were sufficiently clear cut. 
We were trying to be as objective as we possibly 
could. As far as detecting a lesion is concerned, 
our results showed that it makes no apparent dif- 
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ference whether a conventional or amplifying 
fluoroscope is used, providing adequate spot films 


are taken. 


Reputed Disadvantages of Amplifier 
How then can one justify the use of this equip- 
ment? There are certain reputed disadvantages: 
1. Small size of field. We do not think this is a 
disadvantage inasmuch as most fluoroscopy is done 


with a very small field, anyhow. If necessary, one 
can observe the motion of both diaphragmatic 
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leaves of a patient in the oblique position. One can 
compare the use of the small field with the ex- 
amination of the chest with a stethoscope. 

2. Bulkiness. It is a rather large apparatus; how- 
ever, with the power-assist mechanism, this is ab- 
solutely no problem. We feel that the reason some 
have been dissatisfied with the amplifying fluoro- 
scope has been that they do not have the whole 
unit, which is beautifully designed and integrated. 
Most of us have seen bulldozers and power shovels 
operated by fingertip control. We have not found 


Fig. 2.-(A and B) A, erect and, B, supine spot films of duodenal ulcer showing ulcer crater in supine film only. (C 
and D) C, erect and, D, supine spot films of duodenal ulcer showing ulcer crater in supine film only. (E and F) Ulcer on lesser 
curvature aspect of stomach demonstrated on spot films, E, at initial examination and F, one month later. (G through 1) 
Marginal ulcer at stoma of gastroenterostomy. G, detail obscured on routine film; H, ulcer crater demonstrated on spot film on 


initial examination; I, ulcer showing healing one month later. 
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direct palpation of the patient inconvenient. We 
use a rubber balloon to palpate the patient and 
almost never use our 

3. Cost. The entire unit is rather expensive initial- 
ly; however, in this day of high business and per-@ 
sonal income taxes and with the rapid tax writeoff, 
the cost is not as formidable as one would suppose. 

4. The possibility that newer, smaller machines 
are about to be produced. This equipment may be 
available in the manufacturer's experimental shop, 
but as yet none of these are available on the open 
market for use in a private office. Those who did 
not buy the present model screen because some- 
thing better was going to be developed would have 
had a long wait. 


Comparative Results of Diagnosis Before and After Use of 
Image Amplifier® 


Before After 
743 
Duodenal ulcer with crater. 149 
lems 

* Duodenitixs omitted beeause of lack of definite criteria for diagnosis 


Advantages of Amplifier 
We feel that there are many advantages to the 
use of the amplifier: 

1. Certainty of fluoroscopic findings. One knows 
whether the results are abnormal or normal at the 
time of fluoroscopy. One can easily position the 
patients for spot filming. With conventional fluor- 
oscopy it is a common experience to feel that the 
examination is normal and then later to pick up a 
crater on the follow-up films. With the amplifier, 
it is rare not to see the lesion. When it has been 
missed, we feel that this is comparable to Gar- 
land’s* experience with chest films. Certainly, our 
anxieties are less when the patient goes to surgery. 

2. Decreased radiation. We do all of our fluor- 
oscopy at 2 ma. and 100 kv. with a 3-mm. Al filter 
in front of the tube. Our total fluoroscopic time is 
much less. 


3. No dark adaptation. This is an advantage 
which has to be experienced to be appreciated. In 
our private office, we find that it is a tremendous 
advantage to be able to read films, examine pa- 
tients undergoing therapy, and to do fluoroscopy 
on patients without any interruption or inconven- 
ience because of the red goggles. Actual fluoroscopy 
is done in a darkened room because there are less 
internal reflections upon the mirror system and also 
because with light there would be a feedback into 
the phototiming apparatus. 

4. Ease and speed. There is a tremendous lack 
of fatigue in doing fluoroscopy with the amplifier. 
The large, heavy patients who previously were 
are now very easy to examine. 


Summary 


We have compared the records of 1,000 upper 
gastrointestinal series done before the image am- 
plifier was installed in our private office with those 
of 1,000 done afterwards. From our results, it 
makes no apparent difference whether a conven- 
tional or an amplifying fluoroscope is used, pro- 
viding adequate spot films are taken. However, we 
feel that there are certain advantages in the actual 
carrying out of these studies that make the ampli- 
fier more than worthwhile. These are certainty of 
fluoroscopic findings, decreased radiation, no dark 
adaptation, and ease and speed of the examination. 
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REATMENT OF MALARIA.—A group of 185 Panamanians were treated for 
acute malaria with Propoquin. A single intramuscular injection was given to 
120 patients, the adult dose being 150 mg. A single oral dose was given to 65 


patients, the adult dose being 600 mg. . . . 


With both the oral and the intramuscular 


route, there was usually rapid clinical improvement and a single dose was sufficient 
in all patients to permit discharge from the hospital, usually within one to two days 


Both the immediate and late results were quite good, com- 


paring favorably with those produced by the other 4-aminoquinolines in common 
use. Toxic side effects were singularly absent.-M. T. Hoekenga, Propoquin in Treat- 
ment of Malaria, The American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Novem- 


ber, 1957. 
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SHEARING FORCE AS A FACTOR IN DECUBITUS ULCERS 
IN PARAPLEGICS 


Samuel M. Reichel, M.D., Baltimore 


Severe decubitus ulcers often result when a para- 
plegic is treated in a general hospital. Understand- 
ing of the basic mechanical factors involved may 
conceivably lead to more effective and widespread 
preventive measures. 


Compressive Force 


Massive tissue necrosis follows when there is 
interference with the local circulation of sufficient 
degree and for a sufficiently prolonged time for ex- 
tensive irreversible tissue changes to take place. 
This may result from compression of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissues between unyielding bone on 
one side and firm mattress on the other, as shown 
in the figure, part A. In the presence of normal 
tissue sensitivity such compression, after a time, 
produces discomfort, whereupon the conscious pa- 
tient shifts his position or asks to be moved. Even 
during sleep, sensations from the skin cause slight 
changes in position.’ Where the tissues are anes- 
thetic, as in paraplegia, the patient feels no pain 
and is more or less t upon others for the 
prevention of decubitus ulcers. In a busy general 
hospital the nursing staff may overlook the appar- 
ently comfortable paraplegic and forget to turn 
the patient as often as might be desired. However, 
paraplegics have been observed to develop severe 
decubitus ulcers even when special nurses are on 
duty constantly. 

Out of kindness and consideration for the pa- 
tient, a nurse may crank up the head of the bed 
so that the paraplegic may see about him easily. 
When this is done, a greater compressive force is 
placed upon the posterior sacral tissues than when 
the patient was flat, for additional weight from the 
upper part of the body is transferred to the tissues 
by way of the spinal column and sacrum. In addi- 
tion to the increased compressive force, there is 
now also a shearing force exerted upon the pos- 
terior sacral tissues. 


Shearing Force * 

Previous publications have apparently not des- 
cribed the shearing force which comes into being 
when the head of the bed is raised. The torso, 
being inclined, tends to slide downward toward 
the foot of the bed, transmitting this action to the 
sacrum and its firmly attached deep fascia. The 
posterior sacral skin, on the other hand, tends to 
remain in the same spot because of friction be- 
tween skin and bed, as in the figure, part C. The 


interface between skin and superficial fascia is 
interlocked and unyielding. However, the deeper 
portion of the superficial fascia is rather loose and 
mobile in the sacral region so that within limits it 
slides pd in relation to the adjacent 


tion of the superficial fascia. 

The blood supply to the posterior sacral tissues 
arises principally from the posterior branches of the 
lateral sacral arteries and the superficial branches 


A, compression of soft tissues between sacrum (a) and 
firm mattress (b) in vise-like manner. B, foam rubber mat- 
tress distributes compressive force over larger area of sacrum 


(a) and mattress (>) than in A. C, head of bed raised to 


about 30-degree angle. Compressive force acts between 
sacrum (@) and mattress (b). Shearing force acts through 
sacrum in direction indicated (c). Wrinkling of skin (d) is 
external indirect evidence of shearing force acting on internal 
tissues. D, large punched-out decubitus ulcer (¢) with ex- 
tensive undermining (f) circumferentially. 


of the superior gluteal arteries.’ The former pass 
through the posterior sacral foramens to supply the 
local muscles and then pierce the deep fascia to 
reach the superficial fascia and skin. A shearing 
force concentrated in the deeper portion of the 
superficial fascia places the blood vessels in the 
involved area under stretch, and perhaps angula- 
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pa 
ulcers. In time, the shearing 
force produces extensive tissue dissection or 
age in the plane of greatest concentration of force. 
mining which extends circumferentially about the 


larger surface area as illustrated in the figure, part 
B. The added compressive force and all of the 
shearing force can be eliminated completely by in- 
structing the nursing staff not to raise the head of 
the bed for paraplegics. However, if it should be 
considered necessary or desirable to raise the head 
of the bed, then the patient should be prevented 
from sliding down in bed. This can be accom- 
plished by first supporting both feet fairly firmly 
against a properly padded foot board, which is 
built up or positioned at the foot of the bed so as 
to accommodate the individual patient's height, and 
only then raising the head of the bed to a low 
angle. In this manner the potential shearing force 
of the sacral area is transformed into a compressive 


force at the soles of the feet, a tissue adapted to 
tolerate forces. However, it should be 
remembered that the soles of the feet are not im- 
mune to decubitus ulcers, and reasonable pre- 
cautions should be observed here too. 

In general, all of the well-known measures for 
the prevention of decubitus ulcers should be en- 
forced, but of greatest importance is the principle 
that the paraplegic who has not yet learned to turn 
himself must not be allowed to remain immobile 
in one position longer than two hours, unless per- 
mitted by the physician in charge. 

Summary and Conclusions 


Compressive and shearing forces act upon the 
posterior sacral tissues to contribute to the develop- 
ment of severe decubitus ulcers. The extensive 
undermining often noted is secondary to shearing 
force rather than to infection. The same general 
mechanisms that contribute to the development of 
these ulcers apply equally to the area of the greater 
trochanter. When paraplegics are treated in a gen- 
eral hospital, and in the absence of especially- 
trained personnel, it is probably safest if the head 
of the bed is not raised. A paraplegic should have 
his position changed every two hours until such 
time as he is trained to change position himself. 
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The Chemical Laboratory has authorized publication of the following statement. 


Monographs of tests and assays for new and 
nonofficial drugs adopted by the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the American Medical Association represent 
an expression of opinion as to what might constitute 
adequate tests and assays to serve as a reference 
guide to those interested in the identity and quality 
of a new and nonofficial drug. 

Completed monographs are published in the 
journal Drug Standards for those interested in the 
details of the provedures. Monographs on the fol- 
lowing drugs have appeared in the September- 
October, 1957, issue of that journal. The coopera- 
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tion, since the vessels are more or less anchored 
at their points of perforation through the deep 
fascia. Multiple thromboses of small vessels with 
base of the decubitus ulcer and lies at the level of 
the deeper portion of the superficial fascia, as in 
the figure, part D. At this stage the previously 
thrombosed vessels are actually severed in the area 
of undermining. 
Prevention 
In the prevention of severe decubitus ulcers, a 
basic requirement is the need of minimizing the 
duration and degree of compressive and shearing 
forces acting upon the tissues. Foam rubber mat- 
tresses reduce to some extent the degree of com- 
pression by distributing the force throughout a 
a 2. Gray, H.: Anatomy of the Human Body, edited by 
W. H. Lewis, ed. 24, Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1942. 
3. Conway, H., and Griffith, B. H.: Plastic Surgery for 
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Report to the Council 
The Council has authorized publication of the following report. Nonproprietary termi- 


nology is used for all drugs that are mentioned; when 


such terminology is not considered to be 


generally well known, its initial appearance is supplemented by parenthetic insertion of 
names known to be applied to commercial preparations. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF TREATMENT OF CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER 
Cecil Watson, M.D., Minneapolis 


Introduction 


The past two decades have witnessed the de- 
velopment of a much more hopeful attitude about 
cirrhosis of the liver. Prior to World War II, the 
presence of either jaundice or ascites was regarded 
as a highly ominous sign in these cases. Their con- 
comitant occurrence was generally accepted as 
indicating a hopeless prognosis, although prior to 
1941 occasional cases showed unexpected and even 
dramatic improvement, the basis of which was not 
clear. Patek first emphasized that a good diet and 
abstinence from alcohol often resulted in striking 
improvement, even complete remission of symp- 
toms, and the possibility of return to normal life. 
During the period between the World Wars, there 
was a strong tendency to accept the dictum of the 
French school, “There is but one cirrhosis,” and 
to depart from earlier definitive classifications, such 
as Mallory’s, in which widely differing types and 
etiology were recognized. The supposed unity of 
the cirrhoses was no doubt responsible for some 
confusion as to results of treatment, especially in 
the earlier vears after Patek’s observations. Thus, 
it was apparent that many cases failed to respond 
to dietary treatment even though they appeared 
not as advanced (by whatever criteria) as many 
other cases in which the response was gratifying. 

As further experience has been gained, it has 
hecome increasingly evident that sustained benefit 
and return to relatively normal health are to be 
expected only in those cases in which a dietary 
factor is important in the pathogenesis of the cir- 
rhosis. This group is represented in this country 
mainly by chronic alcoholics with varving degrees 
or even without a history of dietary deficiency, 
and a primarily fatty cirrhosis. The term “Laennec’s 
cirrhosis” should probably be reserved for cases 
of this category. In these cases the Mallory “alco- 
holic hyaline lesion” is most often seen; indeed, it 


is rare except in this group. The exact role of fat 
is controversial, some believing that it is of primary 
significance, others that it is unessential in the 
pathogenesis of the cirrhosis. Regardless of this 
question, it is generally agreed that there is a 
fatty liver prior to the appearance of this form of 
cirrhosis. The term “primarily fatty cirrhosis” is 
used only in the chronological rather than the 
pathogenetic sense. In some alcoholics with this type 
of cirrhosis, a history of dietary deficiency cannot 
be elicited. Since there is some evidence that alco- 
hol increases the choline requirement, it is probable 
that in some individuals a normal diet is inadequate 
in the presence of large amounts of alcohol. Pri- 
marily fatty cirrhosis also occurs as a result of a 
qualitative dietary deficiency without alcohol but 
is quite rare in the United States. 

All other forms of cirrhosis are probably non- 
dietary and primarily nonfatty in their genesis and 
do not respond to dietary management. Indeed, 
they do not respond consistently or for a long dura- 
tion to anv known form of treatment but progress 
at various rates independent of diet, vitamins, and 
drugs. The possible exceptions of steroid adminis- 
tration and of repeated phlebotomy in hemochro- 
matesis will receive further comment. In general, 
the outlook is least favorable in the cases of pri- 
marily nonfatty cirrhosis, whether idiopathic, post- 
hepatitic, postnecrotic or lupoid, primary biliary, 
or cholangiolitic. This will be evident in the follow- 
ing discussion. 


General Measures 


Diet.—Patek’s observations indicated the value of 
a generous protein intake. Many patients with cir- 
rhosis tolerate and undoubtedly are benefited by 
a liberal allowance of protein in the diet. Yet it has 
become increasingly clear in recent years that pro- 
tein is a two-edged sword and that under some 
circumstances it may constitute a grave danger. In 
cases of relatively severe cirrhosis, the danger is 
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due to the presence of a marked increase of shunt- 
ing from the portal system to the right side of the 
heart, bypassing the sinusoidal circulation, either 
through portal-systemic vein anastomoses or 
through intrahepatic portal-hepatic vein communi- 
cations. Ammonia and other products of bac- 
terial decomposition of protein in the colon thus 
gain direct access to the general circulation and 
may produce hepatic encephalopathy and coma. 

In milder cases of cirrhosis, especially the dietary 
or fatty type when there is no evidence of encepha- 
lopathy, a normal diet containing 80 to 100 Gm. 
of protein is allowed. The patient, however, must 
be observed for a number of days after institution 
of the diet, and he and his relatives should be 
made aware of the early manifestations of encepha- 
lopathy, so that the protein can be discontinued 
or greatly reduced on short notice. The major item 
of the diet is carbohydrate, constituting from 250 
to 400 Gm. daily, depending upon various factors, 
including weight and appetite. Fat is freely allowed, 
and there is no evidence that it is harmful, although 
rendered fats may cause dyspepsia in some cases 
and probably should be avoided or greatly re- 
stricted. Fat in reasonable amount is of principal 
value in improving the palatability of the diet. In 
some cases it is helpful in promoting caloric bal- 
ance and a desired weight gain. 

If a patient eats a normal diet of the aforemen- 
tioned composition, added vitamins, choline, or 
methionine have no proved additional value. If the 
intake is significantly reduced because of poor 
appetite, it is advisable to add one or two mixed 
vitamin capsules taken orally each day or, when 
necessary to administer a vitamin mixture intra- 
venously, this may be given with dextrose solu- 
tion. The use of choline should be restricted to 
patients with dietary or fatty cirrhosis who are 
not eating well or whose protein intake for one 
reason or another is markedly diminished, In such 
instances, there is reason to believe that adminis- 
tration of choline may hasten eventual remission 
of the disease. The administration of methionine 
has no additional virtue and certain dangers and 
disadvantages. For one thing, it often produces a 
breath odor easily confused with fetor hepaticus. 
What is more important, it actually precipitates 
stupor or coma in some cases. Crude liver extract, 
given intravenously, has been advocated as a means 
of stimulating appetite and bringing about more 
rapid improvement in cases of alcoholic-dietary 
cirrhosis. Although the evidence for this is not 
entirely convincing, the method has teleological 
appeal and is probably harmless. 

After the patient has made a recovery from life- 
threatening episodes of hepatic insufficiency, with 
whatever complications may have been more prom- 
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inent in the individual case, the most important 
single factor from the long-range prognostic view- 
point is complete abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages. It is likely that many of these patients, per- 
haps all, could imbibe in moderation if they ate 
a normal diet; however, it must be remembered 
that as a group they are unlikely to draw the line 
at a reasonable intake and are much more likely 
to resume the excesses which initially induced their 
disease. The physician must emphasize and _re- 
emphasize the fatal consequences of resumption of 
drinking. An alcoholic with cirrhosis may recover 
in gratifving fashion the first time he resumes a 
normal diet and stops drinking. With each subse- 
quent relapse into alcoholism, remission of the 
hepatic disease is more difficult and fatal hepatic 
insufficiency more likely. It appears that the govern- 
ing factor is the mass of relatively normal liver 
parenchyma remaining at any time that abstinence 
and a normal diet are commenced. If too much 
has been irreversibly altered, a remission will not 
occur. In many instances, Alcoholics Anonymous 
has been of great aid in maintaining the rehabilita- 
tion on individuals who have shown a good response. 

Even in the absence of edema or ascites, it is 
generally wise to maintain a moderate restriction 
of salt at an intake of 2 to 4 Gm. daily, depending 
upon individual factors, including the patient's 
general appearance, weight, strength, blood pres- 
sure, perspiration, and general feeling of well-being, 
and upon weather conditions. The amount must 
often be judged by careful serial observations and 
further reduced if any edema or ascites appears. 
It is advisable to suggest that the patient try vari- 
ous of the salt substitutes to find the one which 
makes his low-sodium diet most palatable. This is 
especially true of the diet containing 200 mg. of 
sodium, which is discussed under the section on 
ascites, Of the numerous salt substitutes on the 
market, the most useful ones are those containing 
various combinations of potassium glutamate, glu- 
tamic acid, and potassium chloride. In employing 
the potassium substitutes for sodium, one must be 
informed, of course, as to the state of renal function. 

Adrenal Steroid Therapy (Glucocorticoids).—In 
general, adrenal steroid therapy should be reserved 
for rather well-defined situations. Such therapy ap- 
pears to have relatively little use and considerable 
danger in the group with dietary fatty cirrhosis 
and should not be employed except in occasional 
hospitalized patients in whom, despite ordinary 
supportive methods, marked anorexia and jaundice 
have persisted for a considerable period. The per- 
sistence of severe jaundice, especially if accom- 
panied by evidence of increased hemolytic activity, 
is at times an indication for the use of adrenal 
steroids. 
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than diminished, by adrenal steroid therapy. Com- 
pounds such as prednisolone (Delta Cortef, Hydel- 
tra, Meticortelone, Sterolone ), methylprednisolone 
(Medrol), or triamcinolone ( Aristocort, Kenacort ) 

be advantageous as they exhibit little or no 
po ee retaining effect. To what extent initiation 
of bleeding from varices is due to peptic erosion, 


acid activity by means of anticholinergic drugs 
and suitable antacid therapy. Frequent small 
feedings of milk may be given, if it is not contra- 
indicated from the standpoint of excessive protein 
or sodium intake. 

Adrenal steroid therapy may also promote in- 
fection, and in a number of instances fatal cases 
of bacteremia have been recorded after its institu- 
tion. The tendency of persons with untreated cases 
of advanced cirrhosis to develop bacteremia is well 
known and may perhaps be ascribed to reduced 
hepatic antibacterial function, together with in- 
creased intrahepatic shunting. Thus, when adrenal 
steroid therapy is employed, it is usually advisable 
to administer a tetracycline concomitantly. Psychic 
or convulsive disorders likewise tend to be enhanced 
by adrenal steroids, and this disadvantage must be 
carefully weighed. 

Adrenal steroid therapy has found its principal, 
although limited, usefulness in inducing partial, or 
at times almost complete, remissions in nonalcoholic 
nondietary cirrhoses of idiopathic, posthepatitic, or 
lupoid type. In general, those patients with the 
most marked hyperglobulinemia have most often 
shown dramatic response in terms of return of 
appetite, general feeling of well-being, disappear- 
ance of jaundice, and improvement of liver func- 
tion, together with a return of the serum proteins 
toward normal values. Unfortunately, few of these 
patients have any long-sustained remission after 
adrenal steroid therapy has been discontinued or 
greatly reduced. Thus, treatment in these instances 
becomes a matter for individnal judgment and 
adjustment. 

Administration of adrenal steroids nearly always 
results in some diminution of jaundice, which con- 
dition may even disappear. It is helpful in effecting 
a reduction of a hemolytic factor in the patient's 
jaundice. Decrease of jaundice after such adminis- 
tration is not a safe diagnostic criterion of cholangi- 
olitic or primary biliary cirrhosis, since a similar 
decline is not infrequent in cases of extrahepatic 
biliary obstruction. Adrenal steroids may at times 
be emploved for intractable pruritus occurring with 
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intestinal bleeding must be recognized and guarded 
against insofar as possible. 


term bleeding or iron depletion. In many instances 
this permits a patient to lead a relatively normal 
life indefinitely, perhaps even to have a normal life 
expectancy. For reasons that are not clear, certain 
patients do not tolerate continued bleeding; the 
appearance of persistent anemia or hypoalbumine- 
mia requires that it be stopped. Obviously, a 
bleeding program is out of the question in patients 
in whom hemosiderosis and cirrhosis are 

to chronic anemia (so-called transfusion hemo- 
siderosis ). 

In many cases of primary hemochromatosis, the 
response to prolonged bleeding is truly remarkable. 
In one instance which I have observed, bleeding 
has now been in progress for 10 years. At the outset, 
the liver was greatly enlarged; there was 
bronzing of the skin, and the patient's condition 
was Clearly deteriorating. He had a latent diabetes. 
Three years later, when somewhat more than 100 
liters of blood had been removed, his liver had 
greatly diminished in size; his skin was much light- 
er; he felt well and was able to work normally. This 
improvement has now been maintained for a total 
of seven years. 

Ascites.—In the past it was generally believed that 
paracentesis was essential, if ascites was at all 
prominent, but that once carried out it would have 
to be repeated at regular intervals as long as the 

tient survived. Not infrequently death was caused 

vy peritonitis, hemorrhage, or hepatic coma shortly 
after removal of a large amount of fluid. The last- 
mentioned event deserves some emphasis and con- 
stitutes an important reason for conservatism. The 
onset of stupor or coma after paracentesis is prob- 
ably due to hypotension and hypovo 
reduced effective circulation through the liver and 
brain. Hyponatremia is also of undoubted impor- 
tance in some cases. These factors are promoted 
by the rapid re-formation of ascitic fluid from the 
plasma. Another factor operative in the past has 
been the administration of an opiate to minimize 
the distress of the procedure. | have seen one 
patient who had been given dihydromorphinone 
( Dilaudid ) hydrochloride intravenously at the time 
of paracentesis and who became comatose shortly 
after its injection. This individual remained in a 
coma for more than a week but gradually gained 
consciousness and lived for more than two years. 

In general, paracentesis should not be done until 
conservative measures, mentioned later, have been 
given adequate trial, or unless the patient at the 
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The dangers of adrenal steroid therapy are well 
known and require no extensive discussion. The 
complications of cirrhosis, such as fluid retention 
| Special Problems 
Hemochromatosis.—A much more hopeful atti- 
tude is justified in hemochromatosis as a result of 
widely reported success from a program of long- 
to hypervolemia, or to both is not clear. In any 
event, if adrenal steroids are to be given to these 
patients, care should be taken to minimize peptic 
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time first seen has such massive ascites as to seri- 
ously impair respiration and general comfort. If the 
diaphragm is markedly elevated and the patient is 
clearly orthopneic, it is probably wiser to remove 
a sufficient amount of fluid to relieve discomfort, 
with careful observation of the blood pressure dur- 
ing the procedure and with avoidance of cerebral 

. Paracentesis should be done in the 
midline to minimize danger of hemorrhage. It is 
probably helpful to inject intravenously a 10% dex- 
trose solution in water for injection a short time be- 
fore the paracentesis is commenced and to continue 
it for some time afterward, giving a total of a liter 
or a liter and a half. In a fair number of cases, the 
combination of a single paracentesis with removal 
of most of the fluid, followed by conservative meas- 
ures, is sufficient to bring the ascites under satisfac- 
tory control. 

The value of a low-sodium diet in the treatment 
of ascites has been fully established. In many cases, 
for at least a limited time, the amount must be 
reduced to 200 mg. per day, which is about as low 
as can be achieved from a practical standpoint. 
This means elimination of many naturally salty 
foods, of all salt in cooking and on the table; how- 
ever, salt substitutes may be used, as already dis- 
cussed. In some cases, this brings about a gratifying 
response in a relatively short time. Some patients 
on a low-sodium intake respond well to mercurial 
diuretics and lose their ascites. Occasionally, a 
superior diuresis has appeared to ensue when 
aminophylline is given intravenously shortly before 
administration of the mercurial diuretic. Recent 
evidence indicates a more favorable effect on ascites 
of the relatively non-sodi taining, unsaturated 
adrenal steroids, especially prednisolone. 

In the patients who show a good response to 
the diet containing 200 mg. of sodium, whether 
with or without the additional measures, it is at 
times possible, after periods of several months up 
to two vears during which a careful daily record 
of body weight has been kept, to increase the 
sodium chloride gradually to a total of 1 to 2 Gm. 
in 24 hours. In the alcoholic-dietary group in which 
this is most likely to be true, there is concomitant 
increase in the serum albumin with improvement 
of the cirrhosis. The increased allowance of salt 
should be gradual with careful observation as to 
recurrent ascites or edema, which signals an im- 
mediate return to the lower level of intake. Any 
abrupt weight gain is likely to herald a reappear- 
ance of edema or ascites. 

Many cases are refractory to the low-sodium diet, 
paracentesis, and/or mercurials. In some of these, 
acidifying salts or acetazolamide (Diamox) have 
been used with variable benefit. Both these agents 
are attended by some danger, and ammonium salts 
probably should never be used as they may precipi- 
tate hepatic coma. Although the latter condition 


has been observed repeatedly after administration 
of acetazolamide, some patients with cirrhosis have 
tolerated the drug well and have had a beneficial 
effect. I have seldom used it because of the relative 
danger of initiating coma. The possible beneficial 
role of such newer natruretic, diuretic compounds 
as chlorothiazide (Diuril) remains to be assessed 
insofar as the ascites due to cirrhosis is concerned. 

In certain cases, the use of salt-poor normal 
human serum albumin is definitely beneficial in 
getting the patient “over the hump.” It is true 
that this procedure has often been disappointing, 
and in many instances the albumin is so rapidly lost 
into the ascitic fluid or other interstitial fluid that 
it fails to produce an effective rise in the serum 
colloid osmotic pressure. In our experience it has 
proved necessary to give 50 Gm. daily for at least 
five days. Lesser amounts are seldom effective; 
greater amounts per day, as earlier proposed by 
others, are somewhat hazardous and may be fol- 
lowed by pulmonary edema and fever. In addition, 
the danger of gastrointestinal bleeding is promoted. 
and the treatment is quite expensive. Nevertheless, 
if this latter difficulty can be overcome, this agent 
probably should be tried in otherwise refractory 
cases. 

Potassium or anionic exchange resins are of some 
value if the patient can be kept under close super- 
vision with fairly frequent observations of the 
blood chemistry, especially the potassium, sodium, 
and carbon dioxide combining power. When care- 
ful serial follow-up is possible, gratifying results 
may be obtained, but the use of resins is not with- 
out danger of acidosis, hypokalemia, or severe hypo- 
natremia. Ammonium resins should not be em- 
ployed, again because of the danger of precipitating 
hepatic coma. 

In recent years, the complex nature of ascites 
formation has become more fully recognized, and 
portal hypertension is now thought to be but one 
of multiple factors. The rationale for sodium de- 
pletion, as just discussed, depends, in part, upon 
the observation that in animals with portal hyper- 
tension ascites does not develop if the sodium 
possession is relatively low. It is unfortunate that 
the cirrhotic liver favors the accumulation of anti- 
diuretic substances. For a_ time, attention was 
focused on ferritin, believed released in excess by 
the cirrhotic liver and thought to have an indirect 
antidiuretic effect through a trophic action on the 
posterior lobe of the pituitary. This mechanism 
was not conclusively established. More recently, 
failure of the cirrhotic liver to inactivate aldoste- 
rone, a strongly antidiuretic, sodium-retaining hor- 
mone of the adrenal cortex, has been reported by 
several investigators. There is evidence that aldos- 
terone activity is increased in patients with cir- 
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rhosis. The sodium regimen in itself may 
indeed stimulate a greater formation of aldosterone, 
thus introducing a vicious cycle. 

Recent studies of the use of 1.2-bis ( p-aminophe- 
nyl)-2-methyl propanone-1 dihydrochloride (Am- 
phenone ). employed to depress adrenal cortical ac- 
tivity and a formation, have offered some 
encouragement, but this compound is quite toxic, 
especially to the nervous system, and is still very 
much in the experimental stage. Bilateral adren- 
alectomy has now been carried out in at least one 
person with cirrhosis, with marked amelioration of 
ascites and edema. Obviously, this procedure must 
be approached with great caution because of the 
inherent poor surgical risk which these patients 
present. We have not thus far had the operation 
carried out in cases of cirrhosis. 

Jaundice.—Except for hemolytic jaundice or ane- 
mia, the presence or degree of jaundice does not 
in itself influence the treatment of cirrhosis. Patients 
with cirrhosis may die of hepatic insufficiency and 
coma without jaundice. In other cases, there may 
be refractory ascites and edema without jaundice. 
On the other hand, marked jaundice may be ob- 
served without ascites and without much evidence 
of hepatic functional impairment. Indeed, such 
patients may get along surprisingly well, have a 
good appetite, and even show striking improvement 
over a of time. 

Although jaundice is more characteristic of the 
cholangiolitic or biliary cirrhosis group, it is seen 
at times in cases of alcoholic-dietary fatty cirrhosis, 
especially after there has been a period of more 
acute alcoholism. In these patients, however, the 
evidence of hepatocellular injury is generally much 
more definite. In these individuals, too, hemolytic 
anemia may be present, which is often transitory, 
recognizable by more severe jaundice, hematinemia, 
increased reticulocytes, and increased fecal uro- 
bilinogen. The radioactive chromium (Cr*') life 
span of the erythrocytes is shortened. 

If, in such instances, the hemolytic activity 
does not show signs of slowing down after two to 
three weeks of supportive management, adrenal 
steroid therapy deserves a trial, especially if the 
patient's appetite is poor. In cases of cirrhosis with 
a more static type of hemolytic process, particularly 
when accompanied by leukopenia and thrombo- 
cytopenia, splenectomy (and splenorenal or porto- 
caval shunt), after preliminary glucocorticoid ther- 
apy, must be given careful consideration. In such a 
procedure, the patient's general condition and oper- 
ative risk have to be taken into account. The serum 
albumin is of considerable significance, with values 
lower than 2.2 to 2.5 mg. per 100 cc. indicating a 
poor-risk candidate. 

Any evidence of hepatic encephalopathy, such as 
a flapping tremor or pyramidal tract signs, contra- 
indicates operation. There is no doubt that splen- 
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ectomy, when tolerated, is often beneficial in elimi- 
nating excessive hemolysis and in causing a 
significant rise of platelets and leukocytes. The 
question whether a portacaval shunt without splen- 
ectomy or splenectomy with splenorenal shunt 
should be made will be discussed in relation to the 
problem of bleeding varices. In general, it may 
be stated that jaundice is much more likely to 
diminish, in both degree and rate, in the fatty or 
dietary group of cirrhoses than in the idiopathic 
or posthepatitic case in which it is generally more 
stable and persistent. 

Impending Coma or Coma (Hepatic Encephalop- 
athy).—Note has already been taken of the value 
of protein and of the danger of its producing hepatic 
encephalopathy and coma in patients with cirrhosis. 
There is firm evidence that the bacterial decompo- 
sition of protein in the colon is of utmost impor- 
tance in the pathogenesis of hepatic encephalopathy. 
Although some disagreement exists about the exact 
role of ammonia thus liberated, which gains access 
to the circulation through increased intrahepatic 
shunting of blood, it is safe to say that it does play 
a highly important role and that at the first sign of 
cerebral disturbance it is desirable to stop the pro- 
tein intake temporarily, increase elimination from 
the colon, and decrease bacterial decomposition 
in the colon. 

In a sense, we have now completed a full cycle 
in somewhat over a century of study of hepatic 
coma. Several of its earliest students, Griffin, Han- 
lon, George Budd, and Frerichs, believed that 
drastic purgation was the only method that held 
any hope in cases of acute yellow atrophy with 
coma. The most definitive statement on this point is 
found in George Budd's book on the liver, published 
in 1846: “The conclusion that may be most safely 
drawn from the foregoing cases is that in some 
instances coma may probably be prevented or re- 
moved and the life of the patient saved by active 
purging.” 

Having recognized that the patient has cirrhosis 
of the liver, the physician should give careful at- 
tention to any manifestations of hepatic encephalop- 
athy. It is much better to ward off an impending 
coma than to struggle with the fully developed 
state. A conscious effort should be made to note 
the fetor hepaticus, even in but faint degree, near 
the patient's mouth. If this odor is easily noted at 
some distance, the likelihood of coma is consider- 
able, if it is not already present or impending. Un- 
fortunately, there are marked individual differences 
in the ability to note this peculiar odor. 

Any definite change in the patient's behavior, 
such as inattention, failure to respond, euphoria, 
or confusion, should at once be regarded with 
gravity. The patient should also be observed occa- 
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sionally to determine whether he has a flapping 
tremor; this must be determined with the hands 
and fingers of the patient outstretched. The occur- 
rence of pyramidal tract signs, such as a positive 
Babinski sign, ankle clonus, hyperactive deep re- 
flexes, spasticity, and positive Hoffmann signs, 
usually does not appear as early as the flapping 
tremor. Many of these evidences require prompt 
elimination or great reduction of protein in the diet. 
A saline laxative, followed by oral administration 
of 500 mg. of neomycin ( Mycifradin, Neomycin ) 
sulfate given three times daily, is advisable. 

If the patient is in coma and is unable to take 
medicaments by mouth, it is probably best to in- 
troduce a Boas tube into the stomach to remove 
the contents. However, if blood is present, a Seng- 
staken tube is substituted. Magnesium sulfate and 
neomycin sulfate may then be given. It is well, at 
least for the first two days, to give intravenously 
a suitable preparation of tetracycline ( Achromycin, 
Panmycin, Polycycline, Steclin, Tetracyn) hydro- 
chloride, since it is not uncommon for bacteria 
from the colon to invade the blood stream in cases 
of advanced cirrhosis. Indeed, this invasion may 
actually precipitate hepatic coma in some cases, 
probably on the basis of endotoxin shock. 

It is essential that in cases of hepatic encephalop- 
athy and impending coma the blood pressure be 
maintained, if necessary by means of vasopressor 
agents. In our own experience, metaraminol ( Ara- 
mine) bitartrate has been the most satisfactory, 
but the use of any of these agents should be mini- 
mized, as they are unphysiological and their con- 
tinued use may promote ischemic necrosis. Never- 
theless, in certain instances when hypotension was 
prominent, it is believed that they were lifesaving. 
All cerebral depressants, especially opiates, should 
be avoided. Great difficulty may be encountered 
because of restlessness or even agitated behavior. 
In such instances, chloral hydrate administered by 
rectum, or soluble barbiturates given hypodermi- 
cally, or both in moderate amounts may be the 
lesser of two evils. There is some evidence that the 
short-chain, long-acting barbiturates are safer in 
such cases. 

Intravenous administration of dextrose should be 
continued rather steadily in the form of a 10% solu- 
tion in water for injection. Salt may be given once 
or twice daily, depending upon various factors, in- 
cluding the sodium and potassium levels, the pres- 
ence of ascites and edema, and the pulmonary 
status. Oxygen administered by mask or tent 
seems to be of value in some cases. 

Intravenous administration of sodium glutamate 
(Glutavene ) has now been tried rather extensively, 
the rationale being to take up ammonia in the 
brain and prevent intrinsic glutamine formation; in 
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other words, reversal of the Krebs cycle, normally 
toward alphaketoglutarate and oxygen utilization. 
It is generally agreed that sodium glutamate has 
only limited value and cannot be expected to pro- 
duce improvement in patients in whom coma has 
developed spontaneously, that is, without a pre- 
cipitating factor, such as paracentesis, a moderate 
hemorrhage, or cerebral depressants. In those pa- 
tients in whom it is likely that the liver damage 
is not quite as advanced, sodium glutamate has 
appeared to be of some value. There is no evidence 
that it is harmful, except for the addition of sodium 
involved. Potassium glutamate or a suitable pro- 
portion of the sodium and potassium salts may be 
used, depending upon the serum sodium and potas- 
sium levels. Sodium glutamate may be given in 
amounts of 25 Gm. intravenously as often as every 
six hours. This amount is diluted in at least 500 
cc. of 5 or 10% dextrose in water for injection. 

Preliminary reports indicate that arginine may 
be of value in the treatment of hepatic coma by 
virtue of the Krebs-Henseleit cycle in which hepatic 
arginase splits off urea; the resulting ornithine takes 
up ammonia to form citrullin, and this, in turn, adds 
ammonia to form more arginine. Any valuable 
effect of arginine is believed to depend upon the 
presence of arginase, and this, so far as is known, 
is formed mainly in the liver. Although it might 
seem at first glance that in severe liver damage 
this mechanism would utterly fail, it does appear 
that arginase is often available in sufficient amount 
to permit urea formation. Patients have often been 
observed to have steadily increasing blood urea 
nitrogen values even shortly before death from 
hepatic coma. Conversely, hepatectomized animals 
show precipitous decline of blood urea. Some en- 
couraging results with arginine in patients with 
hepatic coma have been reported, and further con- 
trolled studies of its possible effectiveness are 
awaited. Arginine may be administered in similar 
fashion to sodium glutamate. 

Massive therapy with cortisone (Cortisone, Cor- 
togen, Cortone) acetate has been advocated for 
hepatic coma, but the results do not agree and 
have often been disappointing. It may be that the 
method has considerably more value in cases of 
acute hepatic injury, such as hepatitis with necrosis 
or subacute atrophy, than in cirrhosis. 

There has been limited experience in the treat- 
ment of hepatic coma by dialysis with the artificial 
kidney. On occasion a dramatic return to conscious- 
ness has occurred but rarely a significant recovery. 
It appears that such a result is to be anticipated 
only in cases in which renal insufficiency is prom- 
inent. In our own limited experience, fatal relapse 
has been invariable within one to three days. The 
method at present is technically difficult and, ex- 
cept with an experienced team, may do more harm 
than good. 
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Bleeding Varices.—Bleeding from esophageal or 
gastric varices is the most enstenins individual 
complication of hepatic cirrhosis. Quite apart from 
the possibility of immediate or early exsanguination, 
it is evident that because of its sudden provision 
of protein to the bacterial flora in the colon, to- 
gether with its adverse effect on circulation through 
the liver, any large gastrointestinal hemorrhage is 
likely to precipitate hepatic coma in an individual 
already suffering from cirrhosis. This may be a 
fatal event even when no prior sym of cir- 
rhosis have appeared and when the disease has 
gone completely unrecognized. 

It is generally accepted that in a patient with 
severe cirrhosis a liberal intake of protein over a 
day's period, as, for example, 100 Gm., may be 
sufficient to precipitate hepatic coma. What then 
is to be expected when a liter of blood, representing 
something in the neighborhood of 200 Gm. of pro- 
tein, is rapidly released into the gastrointestinal 
tract and soon becomes available to the action of the 
colonic bacteria? It should be borne in mind that 
there is generally arterial hypotension with hepatic 
ischemia and further hepatic functional impairment 
as well as cerebral ischemia. At the same time, the 
venovenous shunting in the liver may remain rela- 
tively unimpaired, so that the products of protein 
decomposition in the portal blood, including am- 
monia, gain access to the general and the cerebral 
circulations in greatly increased amount. 

With these facts in mind, it is scarcely surprising 
that coma may rapidly supervene in a patient with 
bleeding varices. Obviously, whatever is to be done 
must be done with dispatch. First of all, hemostasis 
is to be secured. Use of the Sengstaken tube has 
often been lifesaving at this juncture. This is simply 
a balloon or condom type of tamponade at the car- 
dia and at the lower end of the esophagus. A tube 
passes through the lumen of the balloon into the 
stomach, permitting removal of gastric contents 
and introduction of any desired material. Continu- 
ous suction should be maintained to remove as 
much blood as possible, except during brief periods 
when neomycin sulfate and magnesium sulfate are 
being introduced. Some have used the Nachlas tube, 
which has no esophageal balloon but permits as- 
piration of the esophagus above the balloon which 
compresses the veins in the fundus. | have not 
had any personal experience with this tube. 

Posterior pituitary preparations have recently 
been noted to reduce portal pressure and might 
thus be expected to benefit bleeding. Further studies 
of their possible value in this respect are awaited. 

Hematemesis or melena in a patient known to 
have hepatic cirrhosis is not necessarily due to a 
bleeding varix. As mentioned earlier, benign ulcers 
in the stomach or duodenum are somewhat more 


common is patients with cirrhosis, as a wroup. Never- 


theless, if the evidence of cirrhosis is strong, the 


likelihood of a blee 
it is best in case of doubt to employ the Sengstaken 
tamponade. However, if this is not soon successful 
in stopping the hemorrhage, barium sulfate should 
be introduced to permit x-ray visualization of the 
stomach and duodenum. If an ulcer is found, the 
decision must be reached on individual grounds as 
to surgical or further conservative management, a 
subject scarcely within the province of the present 
discussion. If evidence of an ulcer is lacking, it is 
quite likely that a gastric varix is the cause of 
hemorrhage. Since this is not easily brought within 
the range of a Sengstaken tamponade, a decision 
will then have to be reached as to whether the 
patient will tolerate any surgical procedure, and, 
if so, which procedure is least dangerous. 

Until recently, surgeons particularly interested 
in this field have preferred not to perform porta- 
caval or splenorenal shunting operations as emer- 
gency procedures. Often in this situation the veins 
contributing to the esophageal plexus have been 
ligated, or an esophagogastrectomy has been per- 
formed. However, there is no conclusive evidence 
that either of these procedures is as satisfactory or 
even as safe as a shunt operation in the hands of 
an experienced surgeon. I personally believe that 
the latter is to be preferred if an emergency opera- 
tion is necessary. 

The question of portacaval or splenorenal shunt 
is still somewhat controversial, although the majori- 
ty of surgeons interested in this problem favor the 
portacaval operation. The principal reason for this 
is that, in general, a wider stoma less liable to 
thrombosis can be achieved. The splenorenal oper- 
ation is relatively more physiological but less likely 
to reduce the portal pressure, and the anastomosis 
is more prone to subsequent closure. This operation 
should not be done unless preliminary splenopor- 
tography has revealed a greatly enlarged splenic 


the portacaval operation as at present per- 
formed, the spleen is usually not removed. There 


is a widespread belief that, if the portal pressure 
is returned to normal as a result of the procedure, 
any hypersplenism that has been present, as mani- 
fested by hemolytic anemia, leukopenia, or throm- 
bocytopenia, will disappear. In some cases, how- 
ever, this has not been true, and one or more of 
these manifestations have persisted postoperatively. 
A subsequent splenectomy may be necessary in 
such cases. Indeed, while the portacaval shunt may 
eliminate hypersplenism, this sequence may ensue 
too slowly to remove a dangerous thrombocytopenic 
or hemolytic factor. Hence, it may be wiser to 
contemplate a splenectomy as a first-stage opera- 
tion, to be followed after a few weeks by a porta- 
caval shunt, assuming that a splenorenal shunt was 
judged inadvisable and the splenectomy was well 


bleeding varix is much greater, and 
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tolerated. It should be mentioned that splenopor- 
a is of great value in determining the paten- 
cy of the portacaval shunt prior to a splenectomy. 

Care must be used in the selection of cases for 
a shunt operation. There is general agreement that 
any marked evidence of hepatic insufficiency contra- 
indicates the procedure. In the presence of severe 
regurgitation jaundice, hypoalbuminemia (less than 
2.2%), severe hypoproth uncorrected by 
vitamin YK. 0 or any evidence whatever of hepatic 
encephalopathy, the operation should at least be 
deferred to determine whether sufficient 
ment may occur over a reasonable period of time. 
Especially in the alcoholic-dietary group, improve- 
ment may be striking. In some instances, the varices 
become much smaller or even disappear, although 
such disappearance may be only transitory. 

The question has been debated whether a shunt 
operation should be done in the presence of easily 
demonstrable varices when there has not been any 
evident hemorrhage. One objection is the relatively 
high incidence of encephalopathy occurring in pa- 
tients after the shunt operation and their poor 
tolerance of protein. Since varices at times become 
much smaller or even disappear, it seems wiser to 
defer operation for a period of three to six months 
and to reexamine the esophagus. If the varices are 
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unchanged, it is probably best to carry out spleno- 
portography in order to gain a better concept of 
the size and extent of the collateral circulation, 
with the likelihood of operation in view. The 
splenoportography should not be done unless the 
may is otherwise a suitable risk for a shunt oper- 

ation. Although accidents with the procedure have 
been relatively few, it is best to be in a position 
to have an immediate laparotomy performed should 
a splenic hemorrhage occur. 

The disappearance of esophageal varices is at 
times quite remarkable. I recently examined a 
patient, whom I had seen more than 20 years ear- 
lier, who had had a massive hematemesis due to 
a bleeding esophageal varix. This, in turn, was on 
the basis of hepar lobatum proved at operation. 
The varices were easily demonstrable by x-ray and 
esophagoscopy. The hepatic syphilis was treated 
only with bismuth, and the patient was then lost 
sight of for many years. She recently returned in 
good health, having had no further symptoms or 
difficulties of any kind. A roentgenogram of the 
esophagus failed to reveal any evidence of varices. 
The liver was barely palpable; the spleen was not 
felt. This is admittedly an unusual situation, but 
it emphasizes that varices are not always a per- 
sistent menace. 
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Report to the Committee 


The following paper was presented at the Symposium on Cosmetics, in New York City, 
Dec. 27, 1956. This second symposium was sponsored by the Committee on Cosmetics in co- 
operation with the Section on Pharmacy at the 123rd annual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. This is the second in a series of papers, the first of 
which appeared in Tue Journan for Feb. 8, page 628. Veronica Lucey Conwey, Secretary. 


SCIENTIFIC FORMULATION OF COSMETICS 
Paul G. I. Lauffer, Ph.D., Stamford, Conn. 


The origins of cosmetic formulation are lost in 
antiquity, but it is apparent that from earliest 
historical times the unguents and lotions used for 

al adornment and beautification were a part 
of the stock in trade of the pharmacist or his prede- 
cessors. This report will discuss how that newcomer 
science was applied to the ancient cosmetic art 
and how science is now being applied to some 

Until recent years, cosmetic products were made 
according to formulas of unknown origin, which 
were handed down from generation to generation. 


Director of Research, Northam Warren Corporation. 


Since medieval times, cosmetic formularies have 
printed and reprinted essentially the same assort- 
ment of recipes for beauty preparations. A classic 
example is the formula for cold cream, which was 
either devised by the second-century physician 
Galen or handed down by him from an earlier 
source. Many pharmacopeias still use Galen's for- 
mula, improved in stability by the use of borax 
to form emulsifying soaps from the fatty acids of 
the oil and wax, and refined in a few other minor 
details. 

It was formerly common practice for the pharma- 
cist to compound toilet preparations, following 
formulas printed in various formularies. “The 
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Chemist and Druggist,” a book of pharmaceutical 
formulas published in 1911, devoted 243 of its 832 
pages to toilet preparations; Hiss and Ebert's “New 
Standard Formulary,” 1920 edition, contained 140 
pages of recipes for perfumes and toilet articles. 
In addition to these traditional formulas, unknown 
numbers of secret recipes were worked out by less 
communicative individuals and used for their own 
brands of beauty products. Since secrecy has been 
the preferred means of protection, relatively few 
patents have been issued for cosmetic products. 

The great impetus for improvement of cosmetic 
products by application of scientific principles 
came in the 1920's when national brands became 
important in the toilet-goods field. World War I 
taught us that we could manufacture our own 
chemical materials and convinced manufacturers 
that their products should be improved and stand- 
ardized by scientific formulation and control. The 
volume of business attained by national advertising 
enabled firms to support the cost of laboratories 
for control and development. 

The manufacturer of cosmetics naturally wishes 
to make products superior to those of his competi- 
tors. His brand must have qualities to which he 
can point with pride if he is to hold a share of the 
market. He must always have in mind three watch- 
words: attractiveness, efficacy, safety. Each im- 
provement in a cosmetic product should enhance 
one or more of these qualities without detracting 
from the others. 

In the early days of cosmetic laboratories, the 
raw materials available were largely those which 
had been used for years in standard formulas. The 
functions of the laboratory centered about selection 
of the best sources of supply for these materials 
and improvement of products by (1) altering the 
proportions of the traditional ingredients, (2) use 
of old ingredients for new applications, or (3) 
changes in methods of processing. Since these 
activities are still essential to the operation of a 
cosmetic laboratory, it will be worth while to de- 
scribe them briefly. 


Quality of Ingredients 

Obviously each ingredient must be of satisfactory 
quality, uniform from lot to lot, if the cosmetic 
product is to be kept at a consistently high level 
of excellence. It is not always easy, however, to 
designate all the desirable and undesirable qualities 
of a given ingredient and to devise adequate tests 
for disclosing the presence or absence of each. 
Even more difficult may be the establishment of 
quantitative methods for evaluating the essential 
features. 

Standard determinations of the more common 
physical and chemical properties are made on most 
ingredients. Naturally, the greater the number of 
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properties evaluated, the smaller the danger of mis- 
taken identity, adulteration, or inadequate purity. 
Some cosmetic ingredients are complex mixtures 
containing many chemical constituents; each phys- 
ical property of such a mixture is an average which 
may remain constant despite considerable variation 
in composition. Actual fractionation of such com- 
plex materials and determination of their composi- 
tion are out of the question as routine control 
tions. New instruments, such as the vapor 
tograph, are making it possible, however, 
to at least approximate the composition of mixtures 
of volatile substances (e. g., perfume oils) very 
rapidly. 


Best Use of Ingredients 


Given materials of the best quality, the cosmetic 
chemist must determine how they may best be 
combined into cosmetic products. Let us limit our 
discussion for the moment to the traditional in- 
gredients. We find that many improvements may 
be achieved through alterations in the laboratory 
procedures which have been mentioned previously. 

Altering Proportions.—In any standard formula- 
tion, improvements may frequently be made by 
changing the proportions of the ingredients. When 
the number of components is large, a systematic 
check of all possible combinations is a rather for- 
midable undertaking. A scheme of attack should 
be devised with the aid of statistical principles, so 
that all essential information will be obtained with- 
out wasted effort. 

Altering Procedures.—A given formula may result 
in products varying considerably with changes in 
the compounding procedure. Such changes include 
those introduced by using different equipment. 
Many factors can be expected to affect the proper- 
ties of a cosmetic product, such as temperature of 
mixing, rate of cooling, rate of stirring, and dura- 
tion of stirring. Here again, experiments must be 
planned to cover the field adequately with economy 
of effort. Laboratory equipment should be similar 
to plant equipment in essential features. 

New Products from Old Materials.—Cosmetic 
products may be developed for hitherto unknown 
uses simply by using standard materials in combi- 
nations best adapted for the new application. Thus, 
a moustache wax has been converted into an eye- 
lash cosmetic. Imagination and ingenuity are the 
principal requisites for success in developing new 
uses for standard materials. 

Product Control.—After a satisfactory product 
has been developed, it is important that each batch 
manufactured be subjected to tests of the most 
discriminating nature in order to determine whether 
quality standards are consistently maintained. Such 
controls have been regulated to such an extent that 
deviation from the acceptable standard is rare. 
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Modern Cosmetics 


Up until now the discussion has been limited to 
a description of the basic procedures in the cos- 
metic laboratory, those which have been established 
by tradition as fundamental in assuring good prod- 
ucts. In the past two or three decades, there have 
been superimposed upon such basic practice the 
activities that represent the attempts of leaders in 
cosmetic technology to excell over the performance 
of the past. These activities grew out of the fact 
that, as the resources of cosmetic manufacturers 
enabled them to staff their laboratories adequately, 
it became clear that cosmetic technology could 
be vastly improved by borrowing materials and 
techniques from other allied technologies and by 
applying principles set forth in the sciences under- 
lying those technologies. 


New Materials 


The most obvious progress made in modern 
cosmetic practice is connected with the use of 
recently developed materials. However, inasmuch 
as the tonnages of raw materials used in cosmetic 
products are rather small compared with the total 
output of the chemical industry, it is natural that 
new chemical products are, as a rule, developed 
for applications outside the cosmetic industry. On 
the other hand, cosmetic manufacturers are often 
able to utilize materials whose cost makes them 
prohibitive for most other applications. This fact 
has led to the development of a limited number 
of materials primarily for cosmetic use. Typical 
of such materials are the so-called aromatic chemi- 
cals used as ingredients of fragrances. The cosmetic 
industry and the allied perfumery industry are the 
principal users of high-grade odorants. 

New materials under consideration for use as 
cosmetic ingredients must be evaluated to deter- 
mine whether their use will actually result in 
improved products. Materials of disagreeable odor 
or of dark color are automatically ruled out in 
most cases. Any unfavorable data on toxicity or 
irritating quality would also disqualify a material. 
The more promising materials are used as ingredi- 
ents of laboratory batches of cosmetic products 
in order to assess their effect upon the texture, 
consistency, appearance, and odor of these prod- 
ucts. If such tests are encouraging, pharmacological 
tests are then undertaken to secure sufficient data 
demonstrating that the material can be adjudged 
safe for human use in the concentrations and under 
the conditions of the projected use. Panel tests are 
also conducted to show whether the product con- 
taining the proposed new material is preferred by 
reason of superior attractiveness or efficacy to a 
control of known acceptability. 


Sciences Underlying Cosmetic Technology 


The cosmetic manufacturer who might attempt 
to carry on these activities on an empirical basis 
would find himself swamped by the amount of 
work involved. The work is greatly lessened in 
amount and in effectiveness if all avail- 
able scientific principles are used, thereby elimi- 
nating experiments of low promise. The data most 
useful are those correlating chemical composition 
and structure with physical, chemical, and biologi- 
cal activity. The behavior of a material of given 
chemical structure can be predicted, within limite 
set by the incompleteness of our knowledge of 
structure-activity relationship. 

On looking at cosmetic problems from another 
angle, it is obvious that both the efficacy and the 
safety of cosmetic preparations can be predicted 
either by empirical methods or by using all avail- 
able scientific knowledge of the composition and 
functioning of the tissues involved and knowledge 
of the manner in which substances of given chemi- 
cal structures affect such tissues. The data applica- 
ble to such predictions of cosmetic effect may be 
drawn from studies by scientists of many disci- 
plines, ranging from mathematical physics to many 
subdivisions of the biological sciences. The middle 
ground of this vast scientific area is chemistry. 
There is some justification in referring to the whole 
body of data bearing upon cosmetic technology 
as cosmetic chemistry, since the data are, in gen- 
eral, most useful after they have been reduced 
to chemical terms. 

To make a comprehensive list of all sciences 
contributing to cosmetic technology would be a 
formidable undertaking, but some of the more 
obvious connections will be briefly described. Anat- 
omists and histologists have studied, described, and 
pictured the structure of the skin and its append- 
ages. Cytologists have peered into the individual 
cells and described the particulates coexisting there. 
Histochemists and cytochemists have identified 
components of tissues and cells, refining the tech- 
niques of the microchemist to the point where the 
cell particulates are beginning to divulge their 
composition. Enzymologists have provided means 
for detecting and measuring hundreds of the 
catalysts which promote the chemical reactions 
essential for life and health of cells and tissues. Pro- 
tein chemists are constantly increasing our under- 
standing of the mechanisms whereby each enzyme 
attracts the molecule of its own specific affinity, 
twists it into a more active shape, induces it to 
react with another molecule, then releases the new 
molecule and proceeds to repeat the cycle. 

Structural chemists are refining our knowledge 
of the effects long known vaguely as “steric hin- 
drance” and are defining “molecular shape” so as to 
enable us to associate certain chemical and physi- 
cal properties with definite groupings or physical 
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measurements of the molecule. Synthetic chemists 
have confirmed the basic tenets of protein structure 
by synthesizing small peptides with physiological 
potency, such as oxytocin. Chemical physicists 
have measured bond lengths and angles, calculated 
electronic configurations in simple molecules, and 
devised methods of approximating such configura- 
tions for larger molecules, thus laying the founda- 
tion for structure-activity deductions. 

Many thousands of scientists have thus uncovered 
the facts and developed the concepts which enable 
us to describe the structure and function of living 
matter, from gross anatomy and physiology to 
electronic orbits. Yet the most fundamental studies, 
those establishing the electronic configurations of 
molecules, are the most fragmentary, for they are 
indeed difficult and time-consuming. Only in 1954 
was the first attempt made to correlate the physio- 
logical potency of a series of hydrocarbons with 
their molecular configurations as calculated by 

nechanical methods.’ The need for pene- 
trating investigation is being recognized more and 
more, and fundamental problems in the life sciences 
are likely to receive more attention, especially 
through federal support of research, as awareness 
of the need spreads.” 


Contributions from Allied Technologies 


The cosmetic chemist must be an opportunist, 
scanning the scientific literature for new facts and 
concepts applicable to his technology. The total 
gross sales of the cosmetic industry, some 800 
million dollars a year, result in a net income 
which would support only a modest fraction of 
our country’s 5-billion-dollar research program. 
Much fundamental research and some applied re- 
search undertaken for allied technologies will yield 
results enlightening for cosmetic problems. Fore- 
most may be the vast program of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, whose annual budget of over 80 
million dollars is spent largely for research in pure 
and applied biochemistry, both inside their own 
facilities and through grants to hundreds of uni- 
versities, research institutes, and private laboratories. 
However, this budget for basic research in the life 
sciences may be compared with the 1,750 million 
dollars spent by the United States government for 
scientific research in the fiscal year of 1954." 

Hospitals, medical schools, and university de- 
partments of chemistry, biochemistry, biology, and 
physiology have contributed extensively to the 
advancement of the cosmetic industry, not only to 
basic studies but also to research on subjects of 
more immediate application. Dermatologists, for 
instance, are especially concerned with studies of 
the skin, and their work has been most valuable 
in pointing the way to many outstanding improve- 
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ments in cosmetic practice. An example is the work 
of Blank* and associates on emollients, which 
revolutionized the thinking on skin-treatment cos- 
metics. It had long been assumed that the outer 
layer of the skin was kept soft and supple by its 
content of oil or fat, that loss of oil was all that 
was necessary to make it hard and horny, and 
that absorption of oi] would cause it to become 
soft and supple again. Blank showed, however, 
that the water content of the outer layer of the skin 
is the determining factor in softness, that hard, 
horny skin could be resoftened merely by exposure 
to a humid atmosphere, and that oils help soften 
the skin only by assisting it in absorbing or retain- 
ing moisture. As a result of this research, emollient 
materials and compositions are now being evalu- 
ated on the basis of their ability to keep the skin 
moist. 

Cosmetic chemists have learned much from the 
textile industry, whose scientists have made ex- 
tensive studies of wool and detergents, the results 
of which are applicable to human hair and to 
the surface-active agents used in cosmetics. Leather 
chemists have expanded our knowledge of the 
components of the skin, such as collagen and 
elastin, so important in maintaining the skin's elas- 
ticity. Other technical data applicable to cosmetic 
technology may be obtained from (1) studies of 
the pharmacological effects of drugs as related to 
chemical structure, (2) studies of the mechanism 
of antigen-antibody reactions, and (3) studies of 
the composition of complex raw materials, such as 
hydrous wool fat (lanolin) and the waxes. 

In citing the multitudinous fields of science im- 
pinging upon cosmetic technology, there is no 
intention of implying that the cosmetic chemist 
aspires to competency in all these fields. Naturally, 
the expert must be called upon to design or super- 
vise effective work in his field of specialization and 
to make important decisions based thereupon. How- 
ever, the more the cosmetic chemist understands 
about the methods and the outstanding advances of 
the basic sciences mentioned, and the more alert he 
is to adapt to his own problems the discoveries of 
sister technologies, the more effective will be his 
efforts to create safe, attractive, and efficacious 
cosmetic products. 
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Report to the Council 
The Council on Foods and Nutrition has authorized publication of the following report. 


L. Warre, Sc.D., Secretary. 


PROGRAM OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON NUTRITION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Frank B. Berry, M.D. 
and 
A. E. Schaefer, Ph.D., Bethesda, Md. 


As a part of the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram, the United States has launched a nutrition 
program for the purpose of assisting the developing 
countries of Asia and Africa in improving the health 
of their people. In most of these countries, the pri- 
mary concern of an estimated 90% of the people 
is survival, dependent upon food and shelter. Food 
becomes the so-called first line of defense. Although 
the nutrition program is directed toward the armed 
forces of the host country, a nutritional assessment 
of the new recruits gives an appraisal of one seg- 
ment of the civilian population and the food, die- 
tary, and agricultural studies reflect the habits, 
customs, and resources of the entire population. 

The countries included in this program are keen- 
ly aware of the seriousness of their nutritional prob- 
lems and have indicated a desire for assistance and 
guidance in developing national nutrition programs. 


of nutritional and feeding problems are unknown. 


Organization of Committee 


The committee was organized after the experi- 
ence of the United States in Korea and Formosa 
in 1952 to 1954. It was found that much of the 
data in reference to food and nutrition that had 
been collected previously was not generally avail- 
able to the groups who had operating responsi- 
bilities in this area. No less than six different groups 
were independently making studies in Formosa. 
Coordination of these studies was indicated, both 
to economize and to consolidate the recommenda- 
tions. 

In the summer of 1954, a special coordinating 
committee was organized at the National Institutes 
of Health by Drs. Frank B. Berry, Department of 
Defense; W. H. Sebrell Jr. and the late Harold R. 
Sandstead, U. S$. Public Health Service; Howard T. 


Chairman (Dr. Berry) and Executive Director (Dr. Seated, Sete 
Committee on 

is Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health 

Schaefer is with the National Institutes of 


Karsner, Department of the Navy; and Stanhope 
Bayne-Jones, Department of the Army. The Inter- 
departmental Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense (ICNND) was formally constituted early 
in 1955 by a memorandum of agreement signed by 
the secretaries of the interested agencies (depart- 
ments of Defense, state, agriculture, and health, 
education and welfare, and the International Co- 
operation Administration ). The committee was later 
expanded to include the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Committee membership includes representa- 
tives from the foregoing agencies. The committee 
has a small secretariat, consisting of an executive 
director, a nutritionist, a clinician, and an agricul- 
tural economist, with offices at the NIH. 

A panel of 20 consultants, who are specialists in 
the fields of nutrition, medicine, biochemistry, food 
technology, and agriculture and who haxe experi- 
ence in these areas of special interest, serves as an 
advisory body. 

Four consultant subcommittees have been ap- 
pointed to deal with the following problems: (1) 
standard methods for nutrition surveys, (2) nutri- 
tional requirements and working standards, (3) 
nutrition research programs for foreign countries, 
and (4) food and agriculture. 


Functions of Committee 


The purpose of the committee is to deal with 
nutritional problems of technical, military, and 
economic importance in foreign countries where the 
United States has a special interest. The committee 
serves as a central clearing house for food and 
nutrition information, reviews nutrition projects 
being conducted in areas where the United States 
is giving assistance and, when appropriate, coordi- 
nates, advises, and participates in field projects. 


Nutrition Survey Program 


In April, 1955, Drs. Berry and Sandstead visited 
a number of countries in the Near East to discuss 
nutrition and health problems. As a result of their 
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However, since comprehensive surveys were not 
undertaken in this program, the extent and type 
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visit, the ICNND received requests from the gov- 
ernments of Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey for assist- 
ance in conducting nutrition surveys and for estab- 
lishing nutrition services for their armed forces. 
Funds for such assistance were arranged through 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs as part of the United States Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program. 

Objectives.—The objectives of the nutrition sur- 
veys can best be summarized by three words— 
assess, assist, and learn. The assessment phase in- 
volves an evaluation of the nutritional status of the 
population and the capabilities and potential to 
improve the health of the people. In conjunction 
with the surveys, immediate assistance is given by 
training the host-country personnel in nutrition 
evaluation techniques, with emphasis on clinical 

biochemical phases, dietary intake, and food 
production studies, by furnishing essential labora- 
tory equipment and supplies for establishing a 
medical nutrition and food laboratory, and by de- 
fining the major nutrition problems and developing 
practical recommendations so that the host country 
can best utilize the resources within the country. 
The surveys afford an excellent opportunity for 
United States personnel to learn much from these 
countries regarding their nutritional diseases, foods 
and food habits, and customs and practices. The 
clinical, biochemical, and dietary data obtained 
contribute to a better understanding of nutritional 
diseases. 

Implementation.—On request for assistance from 
a country under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, the ICNND organizes a nutrition team 
by appointing specialists in the fields of medicine, 
nutrition, sanitation, food technology, and agricul- 
ture. For most surveys, the United States nutrition 
team members include a survey director, one or 
two clinicians, three biochemists, two food and 
dietary survey specialists (usually former United 
States Army nutrition officers), a food technologist, 
an agricultural economist, and a sanitary engineer. 
The host country furnishes counterpart personnel, 
laboratory space, and other logistical support. The 
duration of the surveys is approximately 70 to 90 
days. 

The committee has had the wholehearted support 
and cooperation of our academic institutions, the 
armed services, the Public Health Service, and 
the medical profession in releasing personnel for 
the surveys. To date, 12 colleges and universities 
have participated, namely, Vanderbilt, Cornell, Ili- 
nois, Maryland, Harvard, Rochester, Tulane, Tem- 
ple, Texas A. and M.. Oregon State, Pennsylvania 
State, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The 
United States Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory, 
the NIH, and the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army have also supplied personnel. Labora- 
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tory support has been obtained from the Naval 
Medical Research Unit at Cairo, Egypt, and the 
United States 406 Medical General Laboratory in 
Japan. 

Guide Manual.—A “Manual for Nutrition Sur- 
veys” has been prepared by the committee, its con- 
sultants, and its survey team members.’ The man- 
ual, which serves as a guide for conducting nutrition 
survevs, includes the following chapters: (1) Sam- 
pling, (2) Clinical Appraisal of Nutriture (clinical 
examination procedures, description of lesions, in- 
structions for recording and coding data), (3) Bio- 
chemical Methods, (4) Dietary Studies, (5) Sug- 
gested Interpretive Guide for Clinical, Biochemical 
and Dietary Findings, (6) Economics and Agricul- 
ture, (7) Food Technology, (8) Supplemental 
Health and Statistics Data, and (9) Essential Lab- 
oratory Equipment and Supplies. 

The primary purposes of this manual are (1) to 
establish uniformity in methods, techniques, and 
procedures that will provide a basis for reliable 
comparison of survey results within and among 
countries; (2) to serve as a reference to insure 
maximum coverage of the major facts considered 
essential in appraising nutritional status, which will 
permit practical effective recommendations consist- 
ent with the countries’ capabilities and customs; 
(3) to define the responsibilities and duties of 
various team members; and (4) to assist in training 
counterpart personnel in survey techniques and in 
establishing permanent nutrition services. 

Procedures.—The clinical team conducts a physi- 
cal examination on those persons who make up 
the statistical sample, the exact number being 
determined by the population. In general, approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons are given detailed examina- 
tions, and, in addition, 3,000 to 5,000 individuals 
are given abbreviated physical examinations that 
are limited to selected major signs of nutrition 
significance. Urine and blood samples are obtained 
from approximately 500 of the individuals who re- 
ceive a complete physical examination, The routine 
biochemical analyses include determinations of 
hemoglobin, hematocrit, plasma protein, plasma 
vitamin C, carotene, and vitamin A, and urinary thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and N’methylnicotinamide. If the 
time permits or findings so dictate, the biochemical 
team is equipped to determine total serum choles- 
terol levels and serum albumin and globulin values 
and to conduct vitamin saturation tests. 

The food and dietary team determines daily food 
intake by inventory and food preparation survey 
techniques and collects composite samples of pre- 
pared food for chemical analysis. In addition, data 
are collected on food issues, menu planning, food 
habits, production, preparation, processing, storage, 
and transportation. 
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proximately three countries each year have been 
included in the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram. The cost to the United States for each survey 
has averaged approximately $53,000. This amount 
includes the travel expenses and salaries of the 
United States team members and the purchase and 
shipment of laboratory equipment and supplies. 
The equipment is transferred to the host govern- 
ment when the survey is completed. 


Internation Nutrition Conference—Iran, 1956 


Contacts made by the nutrition teams in Iran 
and Pakistan not only insured an increasingly cordial 
welcome to United States personnel, but also were 
responsible for the suggestion by the members of 
the Baghdad Pact that a general nutrition confer- 
ence be held in Tehran. The Iranian government 
invited its neighboring countries to attend the 
conference as guests of the government. The con- 


ference was attended by representatives of the 


armed forces of Iraq, Turkey, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

A resolution was adopted by the delegates to this 
conference that an Internation Nutrition Committee 
be organized and that similar meetings be held 
annually. The general purpose of these meetings 
is to disseminate information on nutrition work 
carried out in the respective areas. The delegates 
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mental Committee on Nutrition for National De- 
fense to serve as secretariat for the first year of 
operation. The United States, through the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, has authorized United 


impression. This opportunity for discussing mutual 
nutrition 


type. 
The government of Turkey has invited this newly 
formed Internation Nutrition Committee to meet 
in Ankara in April, 1958. 


Survey Findings 
Official reports on the survey findings and recom- 
mendations for the Lran, Pakistan, and Korea sur- 
veys have been published as special reports by the 
ICNND.’ Scientific papers on all the surveys will 
be published in scientific journals. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR AN OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
IN A HOSPITAL EMPLOYEE GROUP 


Foreword 


This outline has been developed by the Joint 
Committee on Health Programs for Hospital Per- 
sonnel of the American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical Association.* It covers guiding 
principles basic to the development of sound em- 
ployee health programs in hospitals and is offered 
as a guide to institutions interested in developing 


programs. 

Employees in hospitals are entitled to the same 
benefits in health maintenance and protection as 
are industrial employees. Therefore, programs of 


gates on Dee. 5, 1957, and by the American Hospital Association's 
Board of Trustees on May 19, 1957. 


health services in hospitals should use the tech- 
niques of preventive medicine which have been 
found by experience in industry to approach con- 
structively the health requirements of employees. 

It is essential that employee health programs in 
hospitals, as in industry, be established as separate 
functions with independent facilities and personnel. 
The fact that hospitals are engaged in the care of 
the sick as their primary function does not alter 
the necessary organizational plan for an effective 
occupational health program. 

The following principles relate primarily to “em- 
ployees,” that is, individuals for whom the hospital 
is liable for the payment of F. 1. C. A. or Social 
Security taxes as contrasted with “students.” How- 
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Surveys Sponsored by ICNND 

Since the first surveys in Iran and Pakistan, be- 

ginning in January, 1956, the following countries 

have been included in this program: Republic of 

Fatippines, States participation in this internation committee. 
The hospitality of the Iranians, their sincere 
friendship, and the active participation of all dele- 
gates at the conference left a favorable and lasting 
of new techniques and problems set a precedent 
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ever, health services to employees and students 
should be given in the same facility and by the 
same nurse-physician team, wherever possible. 

Wherever regulations for screening of specific 
categories of personnel have been developed by 
any official unit of government, these regulations 
should be complied with by hospitals for their per- 
sonnel in these categories. 


> ndations concerning 

“ag me in particular sections of hospitals have 

developed by recognized authorities, as in 

“Hospital Care of Newborn Infants” by the Amer- 

ican Academy of Pediatrics, these recommendations 

should be complied with by hospitals for their 
personnel. 


General Considerations 


An employee health service in a hospital is de- 
sirable because: 

1. There are moral obligations as well as legal 
requirements: (a) To provide a safe and healthful 
working environment for employees. (b) To protect 
employees from special risks associated with con- 
tagious disease and other hazards of their occupa- 
tion. (c) To protect patients from risks associated 
with unhealthy employees. 

2. Hospitals should serve as examples to the 
public at large with respect to health education, 
preventive medicine, and job safety. 

3. Experience in other employee groups has 
shown that occupational health services result in 
healthier, more effective employees and often re- 
duce absenteeism, labor turnover and workmen's 
compensation insurance premiums. 


Special Considerations 


The success of an employee health service de- 
pends upon the following considerations: 

1. The motivation is that of benefit to the worker 
as well as to the institution. 

2. The program must have the active support 
of the governing authorities, attending medical staff, 
and the employee group. 

3. The service should emphasize health mainte- 
nance and the prevention of illness and disability. 

4. The service should be conducted by a physi- 
cian as a special assignment. 


Purpose of Service 


1. To aid the placement of employees in work 
compatible with their physical capacity and emo- 
tional make-up. 

2. To maintain and improve the health and 
efficiency of employees through education in con- 
structive health measures and motivation of the 
individual with respect to his health. 

3. To protect both employees and patients against 
health hazards in the hospital. 
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4. To reduce worker absenteeism due to ill- 
ness or injury through: (a) Study and elimination 
of the causes of absenteeism. (b) The provision of 
medical and surgical care to restore health and 
productive capacity as promptly as possible after 
occupaticnal illness or injury. (c) The — 
of emergency medical and care for non- 
occupationally acquired illnesses or injuries. Re- 


be discouraged and employees needing such 
care should be referred to their personal physicians. 
Scope of Service 


1. Medical Examinations 

a. The initial examination should be designed to 
determine the state of health of the individual in 
order to facilitate suitable placement in employ- 
ment. This examination should include (1) The 
worker's personal and family history. (2) His oc- 
cupational history. (3) A physical examination. (4) 
Other procedures to help determine the individual's 
employability. 

b. Subsequent examination should be carried out 
at suitable intervals and designed to detect any 
sign or symptom of ill health related to employ- 
ment conditions and to evaluate the health status of 
the individual in order to determine whether his 
health is compatible with his job assignment. All 
examinations must be conducted by physicians with 
such assistance from ancillary personnel as may be 
required. Prior to each extmination, the individual 
should be advised as to its constructive purpose 
and value. At the conclusion of an examination, the 
physician should discuss his findings meaningfully 
with the individual. When health defects are found, 
the physician should explain to the individual the 
importance of obtaining further medical attention, 
- encourage him to consult his personal physi- 


7 Records 

Complete and confidential records of medical 
examinations and care should be kept. The pro- 
cedure for numbering and filing employee health 
records will vary according to local circumstances. 
Any system used, however, should be based on the 
unit record system and provide for the free ex- 
change of the medical record between the em- 
ployee health service and the hospital record room. 

3. Health Education and Counseling 

The physician and nurse in the employee health 
service should use every opportunity for the in- 
struction of employees in good health practices 
while at work and away from work. 

4. Medical and Surgical Care 

a. Occupational Disability 

(1) Provision of medical services for occupation- 
ally induced injury or illness should be in accord 
with the workmen's compensation laws and directed 
toward optimum rehabilitation of the employee. 
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(2) When the health service physician assumes 
responsibility for care of industrial injuries or oc- 
cupational diseases, he should seek qualified assist- 
ance or consultation as indicated by the nature of 


(1) The treatment of injuries or diseases not 
occupational in character is the function of the 
employee's personal physician. (2) The employee 
health service physician should limit his treatment 
of nonoccupational disabilities to the following: 
(a) For minor disorders, first aid or palliative 
treatment may be given if the condition is one for 
which the individual would not reasonably be ex- 
pected to seek the attention of a personal physician, 
or to enable the individual to complete his current 
work shift before consulting a personal physician. 
(b) Care as the emergency dictates in instances 
of urgent sickness during hours on duty until the 
patient can be cared for by his or her personal 
physician. 


Personnel 


1. Physician 

a. The occupational health service in a hospital, 
regardless of size, should have a designated physi- 
cian in charge. This physician should be directly 
responsible to the top administration of the hospital. 

b. The physician in charge should have interest 
in this work and, whenever possible, training or 
experience in industrial or other form of preventive 
medicine. He should acquaint himself personally 
with all materials, work procedures, and any spe- 
cial health hazards in the hospital to the end that 
he may recommend appropriate protection of em- 
ployees and patients against conditions actually or 
potentially harmful. 

c. The physician in charge of the health service 
should have continuity of appointment in so far as 
is possible. (The common practice of assigning 
a resident physician or intern to perform these 
duties is not recommended unless there is close, 
frequent and interested supervision by a physician 
who can assure this continuity. ) 

d. The physician in charge should prepare writ- 
ten standard procedures for the guidance of the 
nurse or nurses assigned to the occupational health 
service. 

e. The physician in charge should establish 
written policies regarding the management of em- 
ployees who become ill or are injured at times 
when the occupational health service is closed. 

f. The physician in charge should be a member 
or adviser to the health and safety committee of 
the hospital or the committee or group otherwise 
designated to fulfill these functions. 


hospital, regardless 
in charge of the occupational health service. 


agency, or the occupational health service agency, 
the outpatient service or emergency room of a 
hospital. 

c. The nurse should be responsible to the phy- 
sician in charge of the occupational health service 
for professional duties and activities in the program. 

d. The nurse should work under written standard 
procedures, developed by the physician in charge. 

e. The primary functions of the nurse are: (1) 
Providing nursing care for employees who are ill or 
injured as authorized by the physician in charge. 
(2) Assisting the physician with health mainte- 
nance examinations. (3) Participating in the health, 
safety and sanitation program of the hospital. (4) 
Promoting health education and engaging in health 
counseling. (5) Supervising the maintenance of 

ge records and reports of all services ren- 
dered. (6) Maintaining y with the work 
environment and its potential hazards. 


Facilities 

Principal requirements are 

1. Sufficient space for private interviews and 
examinations of applicants and regular employees. 
The facilities should be readily accessible to the 
employees. 
nF Appropriate equipment for the service furn- 


3. Space for record maintenance and _ storage. 
must be supplied. 

4. The emergency room of the is not the 
proper place for an occupational health service, but 
may be used for the immediate treatment of in- 
jured employees, and when the occupational health 
service is closed. Record of the treatment in the 
emergency room should be kept and filed in the 
employee's medical record. 

Recommended References 

1. Scope, Objectives and Functions of Occupational 
Programs, J. A. M. A. 8@431104-1106 (July 6) 1957. 

2. Guiding Principles and Procedures for Industrial 
Nurses, J. A. M. A. 84831028-1033 (Nov. 5) 1955. 

3. Medical Relations in Workmen's Compensation, Chi- 
cago, American Medical Association, Dec. 1955. 


J. A. M. A. 1@83975-978 (July 7) 1956. 
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g. Relationships between the hospital and the 
physician in charge, regarding his work schedule 
and compensation for his services, should be deter- 
mined locally. 

the injury or disease. 2. Nursing 
b. The nurse should be chosen on the basis of 
aptitude and experience in professional nursing in 
an industrial medical department, public health 
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HEALING OF ANORECTAL WOUNDS 
GUEST EDITORIAL 
Robert Turell, M.D. 


USTOM, habit, and tradition have greatly 
( MB influenced the thinking on the healing of 

Jee anorectal wounds after the performance 
of proctologic operations. Many proctolo- 
gists believe that healing of these wounds is en- 
hanced by topical medication and the routine 
periodic (every two to five days) passage of a lubri- 
cating finger into the anal canal, infrequently re- 
ferred to as “anal dilatation.” Some proctologists 
even train their patients to carry out this digital 
maneuver themselves and instruct them to pass 
an index finger or a dilator into the anal canal 
once or twice daily for about a month after dis- 
charge from the hospital. The soundness of this 
policy has, however, been questioned; it has been 
repeatedly observed that wounds from operations 
performed by many intestinal surgeons have healed 
effectively without the application of medicaments 
and after only two or three digital explorations 
have been performed, during the immediate post- 
operative course, primarily to detect any compli- 
cation. 

Because of these apparent differences of policy, 
an investigation was undertaken to study the effects 
of various therapeutic agents in ointments and 
creams and of frequent digital exploration on the 
healing of wounds from hemorrhoidectomy and 
fissurectomy. Accordingly, various therapeutic 


mds, and digital anal explorations were per- 
formed about every four or five days. The control 
tients received the same number of digital ex- 
tions plus the application of inert substances, 
such as bland mixture of water-soluble gums or 
tragacanth paste. Subsequently, the number of digi- 


integrity of the wounds, and another after apparent 


ments employed were completely ineffective. 2. 
The relatively frequent passage of a digit into the 
anal canal does not expedite the healing process. 
This confirms the established biological fact that the 
healing of surgical wounds anywhere in the body 
may be delayed but cannot be expedited because 
under normal conditions natural healing proceeds 
at a maximum rate. 

The fallacy of the argument that topical medica- 
tion prevents irritation and combats infection, to 
which anorectal wounds are said to be particularly 
vulnerable, is more apparent in view of the fact 
that mild or minimal infection of wounds is harm- 
less because normal healthy tissue cells not only 
are endowed with competent defense mechanisms 
but may have their vigor stimulated by a mild 
infection. This is particularly true of the tissues in 
the anorectum, which have a special environmental 
immunity to infection in the form of an extremely 
abundant blood supply and nerve network. These 
tissues do not require the help of topically applied 
therapeutic agents such as cod liver oil, vitamins 
A and D, chlorophyll, hydroxyquinoline, and ethyl! 
aminobenzoate. Incidentally, anesthetic drugs cause 
major perianal cutaneous sensitivity reactions in 
many patients. 

The fact that the wounds in the control patients, 
which were left practically undisturbed, healed 
uneventfully, rapidly, and completely suggests that 
the healing of wounds depends more on the type 
of operation performed and on the gentleness in 
handling tissues during operation than on either 
the postoperative topical application of therapeutic 
agents to wounds or the performance of frequent 
anal digital explorations. The passage of normally 
formed stool daily or every other day is enough in 
most cases to break up superficial bridging or ad- 
hesions and to facilitate granulation from the base 
outward, The mere performance of frequent digital 
examinations for the sake of reassuring the patients 
that they are being observed carefully may be good 
psychosomatic medicine but is surgically unneces- 
sary. Frequent manipulations of the anal region, 
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agents, to some of which healing promoting qual- 
ities had been attributed, were applied to the 
tal rectal examinations in the control patients was 
reduced to only two: one on the seventh post- 
operative day, to make sure of the immediate 
healing of the wounds. Two startling revelations 
emerged from this clinical study: 1. The medica- 
Vi 
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which is an erogenous zone, by the surgeon or 
patient (particularly the latter) may create a psy- 
chosexual problem or danger in some persons. It 
appears that the frequent use of the rectal dilator 
or the index finger by the surgeon or patient is 
invariably dictated by the dire need resulting from 
a poorly conceived new technique or a poorly exe- 
cuted orthodox operation. In these cases, too much 
normal anal integument is needlessly sacrificed or 
insufficient elastic anal skin between wounds is 
preserved. After the eventual healing of such 
wounds the resultant scar tissue lacks the elasticity 
or expansibility that is essential to normal defeca- 
tion. This in turn may terminate in anal dysfuction 
or even narrowing, requiring a corrective operation. 
This state of affairs infrequently follows the per- 
formance of the so-called plastic or other high- 
sounding techniques that may prove a trap for the 
unwary or younger surgeon. In sum, refinements of 
technique, gentleness in handling of tissues during 
operation, and the preservation of sufficient elastic 
integument between wounds (plus experience ) 
determine the good results of proctologic opera- 
tions. When any one or a combination of these 
basic principles is ignored, poor or disastrous re- 
sults may ensue. Therapeutic crutches in the form 
of frequent digital or instrumental anal dilations 
and drugs are no substitutes for basic concepts and 
sound surgical principles. The surgical treatment 
of lesions of the sensitive anorectum, like any other 
type of operation, should be based on the solid 
principles of surgery laid down bv Halsted. 


FROM GUESSWORK TO GUIDELINE 


How does a man’s injury affect his ability to 
keep up the normal activities of daily living? To 
what degree is this ability impaired? How is the 
impairment evaluated? These are just a few of the 
many knotty questions which tax medical judgment 
more and more in our expanding society. 

In a search for guidelines, doctors often are con- 
fronted instead by a maze of zigs and zags formed 
by the differing and fragmentary concepts of diverse 
agencies, such as the Veterans Administration, So- 
cial Security Administration, workmen's compensa- 
tion boards, and insurance companies. Indeed, the 
average physician might find himself called upon to 
pronounce an administrative judgment on a per- 
manent disability, whereas his true responsibility— 
based on medical knowledge—is to do nothing more 
than evaluate a patient's bodily impairment. 

Competent evaluation of permanent impairment 
requires adequate and complete medical exami- 
nation, accurate objective measurement of func- 
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tion, and avoidance of subjective impressions and 
nonmedical factors such as the patient's age, sex, 
or employability. 

Now, at last, the zigs and zags are being pieced 
together into straighter lines. In an issue of Tue 
Journat which is being mailed separately this week 
to all subscribers is a 115-page “Guide to the 
Evaluation of Permanent Impairment of the Ex- 
tremities and Back.” This guide was developed by 
the American Medical Association's Committee on 
Medical Rating of Physical Impairment. A pioneer 
document and the first of its kind ever prepared 
by and for the medical profession, it 
many months of careful study of the literature and 
of views of recognized medical authorities, as well 
as consultation with experts in allied fields. 

While this first in a series of guides (future re- 
ports will cover the cardiovascular system, pulmo- 
nary conditions, vision, and other body systems ) 
should be of value to specialist physicians and in- 
terested nonmedical groups, it is designed primarily 
for the general medical practitioner. For it is the 
family doctor—the physician who is being called 
upon increasingly to provide medical data for 
applicants for disability benefits-who stands to 
gain the most from “guideline instead of quess- 
work” in evaluating those patients’ injuries. 

Here, in a comprehensive report, the best think- 
ing of many experts is placed at the disposal of 
doctors everywhere. As one becomes acquainted 
with this material, its simplicity and uniformity 
of application become readily apparent. Hope- 
fully, members of the A. M. A. committee see in 
their statement of values another stride toward 
full rehabilitation through improved administra- 
tion of various disability compensation programs. 

Since the ad hoc committee was established by 
the Board of Trustees on September 14, 1956, it 
has strived to contribute, through its work, to 
encouragement of just such rehabilitation. Among 
its other objectives are the study of such pro- 
grams for the disabled as the committee may 
find of value in performing its duties and to in- 
form constituent medical associations of the com- 
mittee’s current activities. 

Although the committee members, headed by Dr. 
Raymond M. McKeown of Coos Bay, Ore., have 
covered a complex field with great thoroughness, 
they state in their latest report that “periodic 
review will be necessary to assure the guide's con- 
tinuing value as advances in medical knowledge 
and technique occur.” No better source for help 
in such review exists than the practicing physician. 
For this reason the committee members are earn- 
estly soliciting from the profession comments and 
suggestions which might further refine their 
ground-breaking effort. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


The following papers were among those 


presented 

Defense Conference in Chicago, Nov. 9-10, 1957. This is a yearly ~~ 
Council on National Defense of the American Medical Association. 

lished in the next issue of Tue Jovurnar.—Epb. 


at the County Medical Societies Civil 
sponsored by the 
Other papers will be pub- 


THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Lewis E. Berry, Washington, D. C. 


The question we have been asked most frequent- 
ly during the last four weeks has been: “What effect 
will the Russian satellites have on civil defense?” 
Let us dispose of the Sputnik question at once. 
They will have no effect. The satellites presently 
whirling around the earth on various research mis- 
sions pose no new threat to anyone. The real threat 
we face is exactly what it has been for a number of 
years—the hydrogen bomb in unfriendly hands and 
the means to deliver it in quantity. If there is any 
significance at all to the satellites, it lies in the pro- 
pulsive agents that put them in their orbits. 

These seem to demonstrate long strides in rocket 
development, which in turn may mean much toward 
the perfection of the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile (ICBM). Russia some time ago claimed to have 
tested such a missile successfully, and while we 
have no proof of this fact, or of Russia’s having 
solved the problem of re-entry into the earth’s 
atmosphere, still, her scientists lately have provided 
rather concrete proof to support what looked like 
reckless claims. The Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration (FCDA) has been warning the nation for 
several years that it probably was only a question 
of time, which could be short or long, until the 
capability would exist for the delivery of hydrogen 
bombs on this continent by the ICBM. The ICBM 
has been most familiarly characterized as the ulti- 
mate weapon, even though it is not in itself a 
weapon at all. It is simply an incredibly fast de- 
livery system for the city-destroying weapons that 
have been developed in the last 12 years. 

What are the implications for civil defense if the 
ICBM is moving toward an operational capability? 
Let's look at them rather coldly. First, our massive 
retaliatory power, a long-standing deterrent to 
attack, would tend to shrink, since it apparently will 
depend for considerable time on manned bombers. 
Second, our warning time may be reduced from 2 
or 3 hours to perhaps 15 minutes, despite the costly 
radar lines we have strung across Canada and the 
frozen North. Third, since pin-point accuracy re- 


Deputy Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


mains a strong doubt of scientists, any part of the 
country might be subject to the blast and fire of 
poorly aimed or poorly delivered hydrogen weap- 
ons, as well as the lethal fall-out that has been 
recognized for several years. Fourth, there quite 
probably has been an appreciable shortening of 
the time that is left to us to perfect the nonmilitary 
defense that is so necessary to complement our 
armed strength. 

This passive, nonmilitary, or civil defense is a 
vital element of the total defense that this nation 
would be required to muster to meet the threat of 
the kind of total war that nuclear weapons have 
made possible. Total defense represents the maxi- 
mum deterrent to total war. There are those who 
wishfully say that hydrogen warfare is so horrible 
that it actually is unthinkable. Sane men can scarce- 
ly envision this kind of war. But there remains 
always the possibility that fools or madmen could 
touch it off, and we do not have to go very far back 
in history to find wars started both by madmen and 
by desperation. Total defense would be something 
else. It would represent the maximum ability of the 
nation to survive the shock of nuclear attack and 
to recover as a functioning political, economic, and 
social entity. 

The implications of the ICBM have led lately to 
the repetition of another question directed at the 
FCDA. In its various forms it still boils down to 
this, “When are you going to give us a civil de- 
fense?” This has rather a naive tone. It seems to 
assume some possibility such as that by magic a 
protective cloak, or shield, or bomb-deflecting 
umbrella could be provided by FCDA to all of our 
potential target cities and their inhabitants; or that 
FCDA could somehow manufacture, package, and 
ship out to our often indifferent citizens a workable 
civil defense that has only to be wound up and set 
in operation like some mechanical device. What 
else could be implied by such a question as, “When 
are you going to give us a civil defense?” The flat 
answer to that question, in the sense that it is 
asked, is, “Never.” 
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Anyone who ever has or now expects FCDA to 
move in and run civil defense on the local level, 
everywhere in the country, is simply living in a 
fool's paradise. We could not possibly produce the 
organization or the machinery to do the job. The 
military could not do it either, although this has 
sometimes been suggested. The military has pri- 
mary missions of its own, and it could not muster 
the manpower to provide any kind of protection to 
the 130,000 or so political entities that make up 
our country. The only kind of civil defense that will 
be effective will be, first of all, very personal and 
very local. Nobody will be able to do it for you or 
for any other individual, and it seems quite clear 
that for some time after an attack, your community 
would be entirely on its own resources. 

Fortunately, in whatever time we have available 
to us, there is a preattack phase to passive defense 
planning that could be the difference between sur- 
vival and defeat if we ever are attacked. One phase 
of supreme importance is getting people to prepare 
personally to protect themselves in their homes, 
their cities and towns, and on their farms. It is the 
responsibility of the individual to know of the 
threats he faces and what he can do about them. 
Whose life is at stake but his and his loved ones? 
Knowing how to deal with injuries, with minor 
fires, with cooking and sanitation problems when 
utility services are disrupted, knowing how to pro- 
tect the family from fall-out and insure its food 
supply for an indefinite time are some of the things 
everyone should know. 

Next in order would be local community plan- 
ning, with each governmental entity preparing itself 
to deal with any emergency that might arise. This, 
incidentally, is a precaution that could pay divi- 
dends at any time, the way natural disasters have 
been occurring in three-fourths of the states in 
recent years. This brings up the question of volun- 
teers and their place in community civil defense 
planning. We believe the volunteer is vital to effec- 
tive community planning for emergencies. But we 
also believe that, to be fully effective, the volunteer 
should be made an official part, as auxiliaries, of 
established community services (fire and rescue, 
police, health) wherever they might usefully sup- 
port the regular professionals who might be bur- 
dened with extraordinary problems. A_ single 
exception to this might be in radiation monitoring. 
There is no equivalent professional department, in 
any community that we know about, trained and 
equipped to develop expanded radiation monitor- 
ing capability through auxiliaries. It is probable 
that this will have to be developed separately, as a 
new function, _ throyghout the nation. 


FCDA Contributions to Total Defense 


Before all of this begins to sound solely like a 
program of “let George do it,” it might be appro- 
priate here to tell you something of what FCDA 


has been doing to contribute significant segments 
of the total defense that we know we must develop. 
We are not satisfied with the total progress made, 
but there are a number of solid achievements which 
should be noted. 

First, we developed, and opened last May 1, a 
finely engineered warning network capable of flash- 
ing an attack alert to 200 key points in all 48 states 
in about 90 seconds. From those key points, another 
minute or two would see the alarm fanned out to 
nearly every community in the nation. 

Second, we are developing a home-warning de- 
vice, to be attached to ordinary house current and 
activated only by a deliberate overriding impulse 
from the power house, that now is undergoing in- 
tensive tests. We hope that it will offer extremely 
low-cost protection to every home using centrally 
generated electric power. 

Third, we are directing and financing in a ma- 
jority of the nation’s critical target areas the de- 
tailed operational survival plans that will let the 
responsible leaders of 95% of the people in all such 
areas know just what they have to do to insure that 
the maximum possible number of their people 
survives. These plans, by revealing deficiencies, tell 
each area just what it could do to improve its plans. 

Fourth, we are making an intensive study of a 
public-shelter program and currently are evaluating 
the results of tests we made during the past sum- 
mer on shelters we subjected to atomic bombing at 
the Nevada test site of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. We know that shelter from fall-out will be a 
necessity. We are trying now to determine scien- 
tifically the chances of survival from blast and fire 
in shelters of varied strengths and costs. Under- 
taking shelter building on any other basis would 
be recklessly irresponsible. 

Fifth, we have stockpiled all over the country, 
away from critical target areas, more than 1,900 
complete emergency hospitals which provide beds 
for more than 380,000 injured. We have other 
medical and engineering supplies, with the whole 
having cost some 225 million dollars. The medical 
supplies, for example, are enough to treat 5 million 
casualties for three weeks. We believe this to be 
far from enough, with today’s bombing potential, 
but we have made this much progress. 

Sixth, our contributions program extends into 
almost every state, helping the states and the cities 
obtain equipment that would be critically needed 
in emergencies. We have contributed more than 65 
million dollars to states and cities, helping them 
obtain rescue trucks and equipment, warning sys- 
tems, radio communication tials, and many 
other items. 

Seventh, we are developing an increased flow of 
surplus property, already valued at many millions 
of dollars, which is increasing this state and city 
equipment without cost to them. And we are 
spreading radiation detection instruments through- 
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What is the 
order to make 

front arm of » def 

a great deal work 

sibility. Specifically, there are such things as these 
(1) perfecting at the earliest possible date the very 
specific operational plans for survival in every 
critical target area; (2) building into every structure 


| 


and perhaps the critical, responsibility for his family 
and himself. We are anticipating some early and 


defense shall be primarily the responsibility of the 
states and their political subdivisions. The FCDA 
was created as a sort of auxiliary to this, with spe- 
cific missions of planning, coordinating, assisting, 
and advising. We are heartened by the 
fact that the House has passed, and the Senate is 
expected to take up on its reconvening, an amend- 
ment to our basic law which, among other things, 
will make civil defense the joint responsibility of 
the federal government and the states and their 
subdivisions. One significant consequence of the 
adoption of this act would be that we could directly 
improve other levels of nonmilitary defense by 
helping finance the administrative costs of the in- 
creased effort to build into these governmental 
units the real capacity to deal with emergencies. 


Civil Defense in Government 


Civil defense in government, properly developed, 
is a number of things. It is providing for govern- 
ment’s own continuity by establishing clear lines 
of succession for all key offices, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. It is planning carefully for the 
preservation of all records that are vital to the 
operation of government and to the protection of 
the rights and interests of individuals. It is the 
establishment of the safest possible sites from which 
all levels can function, and it is to make certain that 
all of the 7,500,000 employees of government at all 
levels in the nation have effective emergency as- 
signments. It is almost axiomatic that no level of 
government will initiate any or all of these things 


3 


i 
REE 


detonation such as they were setting off all summer 

evada test site. Technically they may be 
Id say. But when vou face a detonation 
as I did six weeks ago, it is both stunning and un- 
forgettable. The flash of light 100 times as bright 
as the sun, the heat of the sun's surface, the earth- 


viewer as no picture ever could and no words ever 


weapon we are thinking of today—20 megatons—the 
equivalent of 20 million tons of TNT, or 2 million 
plane loads of World War II blockbusters put into 
a single neat package carried by a single plane or 
as the warhead of an ICBM. 

No matter what laws are passed affecting the 
future role of FCDA, none of them can minimize 
this. None of them can alter, either, the fact that 
civil defense in this nation will always first be per- 
sonal and local before it can be anything else. To 
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out ee use them. without considerable prodding and guidance from 
above and below. We hope that we will have a 
much stronger voice, from the federal level, in the 
not too distant future. 

) When a public 
decisive action in any kind of emergency; (3) bol- force that move 
stering all essential municipal services that we men- 
tioned, such as fire, health. and police, and all of 
the equivalent state forces by thoroughly training 
the great volunteer potential into efficient auxilia- 
ries; (4) getting into place all of the useful hardware 
of civil defense—not just the warning systems and peculiar to civil defense. Little good in any com- 
stockpiles, but all of the great array of equipment munity or state was ever accomplished without the 
needed by all forces expanded by auxiliaries; and active leadership of the business, professional, and 
(5) convincing every adult that nobody is going to industrial groups. Most of you are among the pro- 
do his civil defense for him—that his is the first, fessional group. You have the stature to see to it, 
ee in behalf of all of the people, that there is devel- 

oped in government at all levels both the know-how 
needed improvement in our ability to help accom- and the ability to deal with an emergency of the 
plish these necessary things. magnitude that is possible today. Remember—the 
Most of you probably are aware that under the greatest danger is inherent in the hydrogen bomb, 
law today it is the intent of Congress that civil not Sputnik or any of its cousins that someone else 
may develop. 

Something | will never be able to understand is 
that as the bombs have grown bigger and bigger. 
most people have paid less and less attention to 
them and their potential for death and destruction. 
I honestly wish there were some practical way for 
every adult in America to see even a small atomic 
shaking blast, the shock wave—these impress the 
will. After even a nominal one of these, even the 

| dullest mind would have a fairly sharp idea of what 
1,000 times this force would be, and that is the size 
make it all-effective we need understanding every- 
where of the gigantic proportions of the problem 
before us. We need planning that combines under- 
standing with imagination. We need to weld the 
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various segments of individual, family, school, busi- 
ness, professional, and industrial preparation, and 
the most thorough kind of emergency planning in 
every segment of government. We will have effec- 
tive civil defense in this country only when every 
level of government makes maximum effort to be 
ready to fulfill, under any and all circumstances, 
the obligations it owes to the people who created 
and maintain it, and, simultaneously, all of the 
people are ready to accept their own full responsi- 
bilities in the free society they profess to cherish. 


Our time for preparation dwindles with every 
leaping advance in weapons and delivery systems. 
I think we will get the job done. I simply will not 
believe that the American people lack the imagina- 
tion, initiative, and guts to face the world as it is 
and might become, merely because it means effort 
and sacrifice here instead of on foreign battlefields. 
Admiral Radford laid it on the line for us when he 
said, “Liberty is not something we deserve merely 
because we were born Americans; each generation 
must earn it for itself.” 


EXERCISE “OPERATION REBOUND” 
Stanley W. Olson, M.D., Houston, Texas 


“Operation Rebound” was a designed to 
test the ability of communities in the Gulf Coast 
region south of Houston, Texas, to provide medical 
support in the event of a disaster that would com- 
pletely destroy hospital and medical facilities with- 
in the urban area itself. It involved a field trial of 
the 200-bed Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA) emergency hospital by civilian physicians, 
nurses, and other assisting groups. It was accom- 
plished through the cooperation of the University 
of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston, Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine in Houston, the Bra- 
zoria and Galveston County Medical Societies, and 
the civil defense organizations of those same coun- 
ties and of Houston. 

A theoretical problem was set up which specified 
that Houston had been hit by a nuclear weapon of 
large vield with complete destruction in a zone 
measuring 10 miles in radius from ground zero in 
the downtown area. It was further assumed that 
all of the city’s hospitals and medical care facilities 
had been destroved and that the majority of the 
doctors, nurses and other hospital personnel had 
been killed or wounded. An estimated 100,000 per- 
sons on the periphery of the city were presumed 
to have survived, of whom many were injured. 

The specific problem involved the medical care 
of approximately 500 injured persons who were 
presumed to be transported by private vehicles 
south along one of the major evacuation highways. 
This is upwind of the prevailing wind direction, 
and the casualties were assumed to be free of 
radiation effects. The solution of the problem was 
one which above all else required organization and 
by Dr. Truman 


Texas Medical Branch, who, in addition to his ex- 
tensive military experience, had organized and 
directed the effective medical care given to the 
survivors of the Texas City disaster in 1947. It is 


Dean, Baylor University College of Medicine. 


difficult to describe adequately the tremendous 
effort and attention to detail required to inform 
and coordinate the activities of the approximately 
3,000 persons who participated in the exercise. 
Suffice it to say that it required a majority of Dr. 
Blocker's time over a three-month period. 


Emergency Hospitals Setup 


A complete 200-bed FCDA emergency hospital 
had been assigned to each of the participating 
medical schools to be used for training purposes. 
They arrived from six or seven separate shipping 
points in approximately 150 crates, bales, and boxes, 
all of which were magnificently secured and rein- 
forced to prevent damage in shipment and storage. 
It was the care with which these items were packed 
that rendered them most difficult to unpack and 
use on an emergency basis. Moreover, the items 
that were to be used in various sections of the 
hospital were packed together, necessitating de- 
tailed sorting and distribution to arrange them in a 
functional manner as required for performance of 
routine hospital procedures. 

To remedy this defect, the hospital was com- 
pletely unpacked, the items cleaned when neces- 
sary, and repacked functionally. Surgical linen 
packs were made up and sterilized, the instruments 
required for various procedures were assembled 
on O. R. trays, wrapped and sterilized, ward chests 
for each ward were packed with the essential 
items needed by the nursing groups, and a similar 
but more completely equipped chest was prepared 
for the emergency room. The anesthesia equipment 
was tested and modified to make it operational. 
The roentgenographic equipment was unpacked 
and tested. Unused niaterial was marked for cen- 
tral supply. The sterilizers were tested and an Army 
field-type sterilizer procured for more satisfactory 
sterilizing. An additional generator was procured 
to supplement the small 10-kv. unit that came with 
the hospital. 
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The boxes containing the repacked items were 
fitted with hinged covers and the corners painted 
according to a color code that indicated where the 
box was to be placed in the hospital at the time of 
unloading. This eliminated any necessity for iden- 
tifving the contents and making a decision where 
it was to go. Two war surplus trailer vans were 
secured to transport and permanently house the 
hospital. They were loaded with the items needed 
first at the rear and those needed last at the front. 
The generators were tested and electrical leads 
obtained to tie into the existing wiring of a build- 
ing. These packing, labeling, and testing procedures 
required the services of about five full-time persons 
for about eight days, or about 350 man-hours. 

Permission was secured to use an elementary 
school at West Columbia, Texas. and a large, rec- 
reational, quonset-type building at Arcola, Texas. 
Two physicians were appointed as hospital com- 
manders of the respective hospital units. They in 
turn recruited the required physicians and nurses 
locally. The civil defense directors of the respective 
counties arranged for security coverage, traffic con- 
trol, transportation (especially ambulance trans- 
portation), and communications. The Red Cross 
arranged to feed the participants. Explorer Scouts 
and Sea Scouts were recruited for the hard task of 
carrying litters. Senior medical students were as- 
signed as preceptors to the participating physicians, 
second and third vear students as casualties, and 
first year students were assigned to the task of un- 
loading and reloading the hospitals. 

Briefing sessions were held with the various 
groups in order to outline for them the general 
nature of the problem. It must be remembered, 
however, that even for those who have spent a 
great deal of time studying and working with this 

there are many aspects that are confusing. 
and thus it should come as no surprise that the 
participants, even after such briefing, were not all 
tully aware of their responsibilities and duties. 

On the day of the field trial the following se- 
quence of events took place: 1600 hours, red alert. 
order given to move hospitals to preselected loca- 
tions at West Columbia and Arcola; 1630, Houston 
destroyed by nuclear weapon; order given to un- 
pack hospital and prepare to receive casualties, 
1700, first casualties “made up” and dispatched, 
1730, hospitals ready to receive casualties; 1830, 
first casualties received at sorting stations; 1900. 
first casualties received at hospitals; 1900-0100, all 
casualties cared for; 0100, repacking of hospitals 
began, 0400, hospitals reloaded on vans. 


Treatment of a Casualty 


Let us follow a typical casualty to obtain a picture 
of the sequence of events. In this case the casualty 
is a third year medical student, dressed in expend- 
able clothing, who has sustained a penetrating 
wound of the lower left quadrant with perforation 


of small intestine and an exit wound in the left 
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flank. He is prepared in the of the med- 
ical school by having a large patch of flesh-colored 
modeling clay placed over the areas of entrance 
and exit wounds. The artist makes an irregular 
gash in the clay and paints it dark red to simulate 
exposed muscle. The patient's face and hands are 
given an ashen gray color with grease paint, and 
his lips are painted a cyanotic hue to simulate the 
appearance of shock. He is handed a 25 cc. vial of 
blood to pour over his wound at the appropriate 
time 


Our casualty with three or four other casualties 
then drives in a private vehicle marked with a civil 
defense flag out along the evacuation route. Twenty 
miles south of Houston at a road junction there is 
a road block. Here a civil defense official directs 
each alternate vehicle to one hospital and the other 
to the second hospital to distribute the patient-load. 
The vehicle proceeds about 20 more miles, and as 
it approaches the site of the hospital, another 
police-manned road block is encountered. Direc- 
tions are given to reach the advance sorting station 
~in this instance located in an American Legion 
recreation hall. The car is parked and the casualties 
further “prepare” themselves by pouring vials of 
blood over their “wounds.” 

Explorer Scouts and Sea Scouts arrive with litters 
to carry those who cannot walk. Others escort the 
walking wounded to the sorting station. As they 
reach the station, a monitoring team with Geiger 
counters “surveys” each patient. Those who have 
radioactive planchets secreted on their person are 
sent to the decontaminating area. Within the sort- 
ing station, teams of physicians and medical student 
preceptors examine the patients as they are placed, 
still on their litters, on top of folding tables. Our 
patient is examined thoroughly and his wound is 
discovered. His blood pressure is observed, and on 
questioning he reveals that it is 65/30 mm. Hg. 
Dextran intravenously is “started” immediately, and 
he is ordered to the hospital. Other patients are 
being seen, some of whom are assigned to the ex- 
pectant ward, because they are moribund and in a 
hopeless condition. Still others are given emer- 
gency treatment and discharged. 

A panel truck takes our patient and two other 
litter cases along a well-marked route which has 
traffic control officers at each intersection. The truck 
pulls up under the overhanging canopy at the en- 
trance to the new elementary school, Here scout 
litter bearers carefully unload the litter cases 
and carry our patient into the large recreation hall 
which serves as an admitting ward. The admitting 
physician reviews the data on the emergency tag, 
concurs with the diagnosis of perforation of the 
small intestine and assigns him to the shock ward 
tor preoperative treatment. Here our patient is 
placed in shock position, given type O blood, and 
his blood pressure is observed at 15-minute in- 
tervals. After an hour his blood pressure has risen 
to 90/45 mm. Hg, and he is scheduled for surgery. 
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He is taken to the operating room, his abdomen 
is surgically prepared, and a mock operation is 
performed. Surgeons and nurses are gowned and 
gloved. The anesthesiologist tests his equipment 
by placing the mask over the patient and allowing 
him to breathe oxygen. The adequacy of the linens, 
sponges, instruments, sutures, and suction equip- 
ment are checked by the operating team in lieu of 
actually performing the surgical procedure. After 
“surgery” the patient is returned to the recovery 
ward, where Wangensteen suction is started and 
blood and intravenous fluids are continued. 

In other sections of the hospital there are burn 
wards, expectant wards, an obstetric ward, and 
medical wards. X-ray facilities are being used for 
the examination of fracture cases and penetrating 
wounds of the chest. The sterilizing of packs pre- 
pared by the operating room supply team takes 
place in the field sterilizer set up in a snall court 
vard. Central supply provides additional equip- 
ment. supplies and dressings. The laboratory is 
equipped to do simple blood studies such as hema- 
tocrits, blood counts and typing, and routine 
urinalysis. 

The hospital commander is trying with great 
difficulty to maintain contact with the headquar- 
ters command at Angleton, 15 miles away, in order 
to requisition more blood and more dressings. At 
intervals he floats from one area to another to ob- 
serve activities, suggest changes, and assess equip- 
ment and supply deficiencies. Official visitors are 
everywhere asking questions, making notes, and 
discussing problems among themselves. The Red 
Cross ladies are busy feeding the scouts and the 
visitors and enjoving the orderly confusion of ac- 


tivity. 
Critique of Exercise 


An official umpire team from Brook Army Med- 
ica! Center under the direction of Major Gen. Wil- 
liam E. Shambora studied each operation critically 
and made extensive notes which formed the basis 
of a detailed critique of the operation. Certain 
conclusions can be drawn from an extensive field 
test such as “Operation Rebound.” 

With proper packing, storage in a trailer van. 
und color coding of the boxes, it was possible to 
unload the hospital and set it up in suitable build- 
ings, and within an hour the staff was prepared to 
treat casualties. The availability of familiar equip- 
ment distributed within a public building in a 
manner similar to that existing in a hospital in itself 

a means of coordinating the efforts of 
physicians, nurses and other groups. Attempts to 
achieve such organization amid a welter of poorly 
marked boxes and equipment would be difficult 
indeed. 

The use of make-up, out-dated blood, and the 
ability to obtain “a history” from a medical student 
casualty who understands how to reply “properly” 
to the questioning of physicians enhanced the real- 


ism of the test and increased its effectiveness. Con- 
ducting the test at night further enhanced the sense 
of realism. Most participants were able to spend 
the night in such activity knowing that they had 
Saturday and Sunday to recuperate before having 
to go back to their normal tasks. 

Communications, which are of such vital im- 
portance to the proper coordination of this type of 
test, had a tendency to break down with frustrating 
frequency, resulting in delays and lack of over-all 
supervision. It is scarcely appropriate for a med- 
ical group to propose an adequate solution to this 
problem, but it seems most appropriate to em- 
phasize the unsatisfactory nature of the communi- 
cations currently available through civil defense 
channels. 

The test had great educational value not only in 
demonstrating the complexity of organization re- 
quired for the care of casualties but in pointing out 
the deficiencies of individual groups. Some of this 
latter deficiency appeared to be the result of a 
sense of excitement and urgency rather than bas- 
ically faulty training. The only apparent solution 
to this problem is the establishment of authori- 
tarian control in each area. This is a difficult matter 
to arranve under simulated circumstances because 
of the reluctance of individuals to “boss” or “baw] 
out” their neighbors or associates without the grim 
provocation of a real emergency. 

Valuable as the over-all field trial proved to be. 
it focuses attention with uncomfortable sharpness 
on many problems that remain unsolved. Some of 
these may be outlined briefly. Can the existing 
FCDA hospital units be modified to make them 
more readily utilizable? New York state has at- 
tacked this problem by purchasing equipment 
rather than packaged units and has begun the as- 
sembling of them in a manner similar to the tech- 
niques used in the modification of the hospitals by 
the University of Texas and Baylor. Can equip- 
ment deficiencies be remedied? Obviously they can 
with adequate funds and proper administrative 
direction. But will this be carried out? And if not, 
can we have much confidence in the value of the 
currently available equipment? 

How are medical, nursing and lay groups to be 
properly trained in the setting up and utilization 
of these hospitals? The effort expended in “Opera- 
tion Rebound” is of a magnitude that is not likely 
to encourage many communities to duplicate the 
effort. How can the civilian groups required to man 
the hospitals be structured to recognize and obey 
the authority of those in command? And how shall 
those who are to command learn the multiple re- 
quirements for establishing these units on an emer- 
gency basis? It is imperative that we continue to 
study these grave problems of medical civil de- 
fense and that we devote ourselves to realistic and 
comprehensive efforts to solve them by coming to 
grips with the real issues. Some of these issues have 
been pointed up by “Operation Rebound.” 
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REPORT OF EXERCISE “FIRE DRILL” 
Col. Roland K. Charles Jr. (M.C.), U. S. Army 


The Surgeon General of the Army directed that 
Brooke Army Medical Center and Brooke Army 
Hospital test the efficiency of the hospital's emerg- 
ency operations plan for handling mass casualties 
by a demonstration with 1,000 simulated casualties. 
This directive resulted in exercise “Fire drill” on 
Sept. 13, 1956. before many military and civilian 
visitors. 

Brooke Army Hospital is a 1.050-bed teaching 
institution which had been expanded to 5,500 beds 
during World War II. It is composed of a seven- 
story 350-bed hospital building, a large three-story 
barracks building (Annex IV), and several other 
barracks buildings (900 Area), which are used for 
expansion purposes. The present functioning estab- 
lishment is made up of two general-type hospitals 
and a psychiatric hospital. Each of the two general- 
type hospitals has its own laboratory, x-ray, surgi- 
cal, and messing facilities, with different specialties 
divided between these two buildings. Therefore, 
“Fire drill” actually tested two hospitals under a 
central administrative headquarters. At the time of 
this exercise the hospital census was approximately 
800 patients. This was reduced to 675 patients just 
before the alert. Half of the patients were active- 
duty military personnel; the other half was com- 
posed of veterans, military dependents, and retired 
personnel. Duty personnel were half military and 
half civilian, with approximately 75% of them liv- 
ing off the post in civilian communities. 

The purpose of the emergency operations plan is 
to prescribe procedures for Brooke Army Hospital 
in the event of an emergency producing casualties 
from fire, transportation accidents, tornadoes or 
hurricanes, epidemics, enemy action, or thermonu- 
clear explosions. Certain assumptions are estab- 
lished in formulating this plan such as there will be 
little or no warning (2 hours); all personnel, both 
military and civilian, will be available; the physical 
plant will be more or less unharmed; there will be 
reasonable logistical support; mass hysteria may 
occur; 75% of the present patients can be released; 
there will be some prior screening of casualties; 
and radioactive decontamination will be done if 
necessary. Official sorting priorities will be used 
throughout, but must be flexible according to the 
immediate situation, as minimal treatment cases 
(40%), immediate treatment cases (20%), delayed 
treatment cases (20%), and expectant treatment 
cases (20%). 

The emergency operations plan is divided into 
three phases: phase 1, 2 hours, 100 admissions; 
phase 2, 6 hours, 500 admissions, 12 hours, 1,000 


Deputy Commander, Brooke Army Hospital and Brooke Army Med- 
ical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


admissions; phase 3, 24 hours, 2.000 admissions, 
36 hours, 3,500 admissions. In phase 1, the 100 pa- 
tients or less will be admitted through the main 
hospital admission area and distributed to the 
wards as indicated by the sorting teams. Personnel 
are called by a pyramidal system. All available 
means are used, including telephone, radio, televis- 
ion, police and fire departments, and neighbors’ as- 
sistance. This is a real with most of the 
personnel living off the post. 

In phase 2 or 3, patients are brought to a service 
club sorting station which is between the main hos- 
pital and Annex IV. This is an auditorium type of 
building which has much floor space, double en- 
trances, and a loading platform in the rear. Patients 
are brought through the front doors, sorted, re- 
suscitated, logged, tagged, and finally transported 
to different clinical buildings. In the hospital dif- 
ferent areas are assigned for preoperative and post- 
operative wards. Sorting must be continuous and 
patients are finally taken to the operating pavilions 
according to their condition and priority. 

Supplies are issued, according to priorities, to us- 
ing agencies on the basis of requisitions on file with 
the supply officer. No more than 20 items are per- 
mitted on each requisition in order to insure rapid 
delivery for current needs. Austerity and tight con- 
trol is required so that only current needs are met. 
The sorting station, central matériel service, newly 
opened wards, active wards, and operating pavil- 
ions are supplied in that order. 

An experienced Medical Corps officer is assigned 
as building director for each clinical building, and 
has administrative as well as some professional 
control of the building and personnel. For function- 
al purposes the following assignment structure is 
used: (1) to chief of department of surgery, all 
Medical Corps officers except those from pathology, 
outpatient and radiology services and a few from 
the department of medicine for the 900 Area and 
department of neuropsychiatry; all dental officers; 
and all professional administrative corps officers; 
(2) to chief of nursing service, all women officers 
except dietitians, all male nurses, all civilian nurses, 
clinical technicians, male and female, enlisted men 
and women as assigned, and aides of all types; (3) 
to chief of food service division, all dietitians, and 
all other food service personnel and volunteers; 
and (4) to registrar, supply officer, and personnel 
commander, administrative corps officers (except 
above ), nonprofessionally trained enlisted men and 
civilians, volunteers, and individuals in personnel 
pool. The team concept is used as much as possible. 
This system is applied from the sorting station to 
the operating pavilions. There are 25 operating 
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teams between the two hospitals, and shock teams 
are in all areas. To some extent nursing personnel 
is organized into teams. 

The hospital has no personnel available for litter 
bearers. During the exercise, simulated civilian vol- 
unteers were furnished by the Army Medical Train- 
ing Center. These were experienced soldier litter 
bearers, but it was shown that four-man teams were 
necessary, gloves should be used, frequent rest 
periods were necessary, and these teams must be 
controlled by forceful leadership. The simulated 
casualties came from the Army Medical Service 
School and were prepared and dressed for the oc- 
casion. As these same “patients” act the part every 
two or three months at Operation “Blow-up,” many 
of them are real “hams.” Acting the part is very 


necessary for realism. 
Performance of “Fire drill” 


Exercise “Fire drill” was started by an alert at 
0500 hours, Sept. 13, 1956, when the Commanding 
General of Brooke Army Hospital was notified that 
a simulated hurricane had struck the northwestern 
area of San Antonio, had created many casualties, 
had exhausted the city medical facilities, and that 
1,000 casualties would begin arriving at the sorting 
station in about two hours. The hospital command- 
er called a phase 2 alert. The pyramidal call system 
was put into effect and worked well for the military 
personnel. Civilian employees could not be called 
until the regular duty hours for financial reasons. 
This would not apply in a real emergency. It must 
be remembered that many artificial facets were nec- 
essarily present in this exercise because of economic 
restrictions, overtime rules for civilians, inability to 
expend many supplies, and finally the presence of 
many visitors, observers, photographers, and um- 
pires. In addition, the 675 actual patients, including 
obstetrics, pediatrics, burn and emergency surgery 
cases, had to be cared for, although the elective 
clinics were closed for the day. 

The cad beam wak 
very expeditious manner. The service club was op- 
ened and supplies moved in. Teams were formed 
and litter bearers called. In the meantime, ward 
officers classified their patients for “transfer,” “dis- 
charge,” or “remain” with colored cards attached 
to their beds, and some patients were actually trans- 
ferred to the 900 Area ward-barracks. The actual 
patients were placed in areas removed from traffic 
in order that their regular treatment might be con- 
tinued. Space was made by crowding beds togeth- 
er and using army cots for the extra beds. Ancillary 
personnel were assigned and instructed. The main 
hospital operating pavilion had 10 teams and An- 
nex IV had 15 teams ready. The food service divis- 
ion went on a one-dish meal type of service for all 
duty personnel and the simulated casualties, in ad- 
dition to the scheduled diets for the actual patients. 


The simulated casualties ( young soldiers ) were fed 
by scheduling each ward out of play for 30 min- 
utes in order to conduct these individuals to the 
dining room. They returned to play the ex 
after eating. 

Casualties arrived at the front door of the service 
club by buses and ambulances which 


to help him. The chief of outpatient service is his 
first assistant. Litter patients were placed in lanes 
marked off by tape, and were examined, logged, 
classified, resuscitated if necessary, and assigned 
to a building and ward by teams made up of a doc- 
tor, clerk, and medical technician. Immediate treat- 
ment and expectant treatment areas were estab- 
lished, with proper resuscitative equipment and 
personnel available. Chaplains and Red Cross peo- 
ple were present. The registrar issued lists of cas- 
ualties to the provost marshal, Red Cross, chaplain, 
and the press every 30 admissions. Communications 
were established and maintained with each receiv- 
ing building, and a temporary morgue was opened 
behind the sorting station. 

The pathology service established a bleeding 
station in Annex III which contains the pediatric 
and dermatology clinics. The exercise began with 
108 units of blood in the bank. The chief of service 
played the blood bank realistically and issued only 
the amount of blood on hand plus simulated units 
as donors came in. The Red Cross was contacted 
for 500 simulated units but these did not arrive 
until 1900 hours that day. On a simulated basis, 
348 units were obtained and 70 units of real blood 
were given as the simulated donors were persuaded 
to give. The hospital was very short of dextran as 
the normal stock level is 75 units with about 75 units 
held by the supply officer. Shortage of this item was 
critical 


Upon arrival in the wards patients were again 
sorted and reclassified as necessary. It is difficult to 
satisfactorily simulate the changing physical condi- 
tion of patients, and the more experienced doctors 
had the responsibility for these decisions. Resusci- 
tation, splinting, dressing, and other treatments 
were carried out. Ward officers were from the non- 
surgical type of services, assisted by dental officers. 
Some operating teams contained dental officers. Pa- 
tients were sent to the operating pavilions as called 
for by priorities. Communication between wards 
and operating rooms was difficult and at times the 
patient flow was upset. X-ray units were available 
at many sites. The time-consumption element was 
played in the wards and operating rooms. Many 
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miscellaneous types of commandeered vehicles. The 
play started from the time they were accepted by 
hospital personnel. The sorting station is the most 
important aspect of mass casualty work. The chief 
of the department of surgery is assigned as sorting 
officer because this requires the best judgment 
available. He has doctors and ancillary personnel 


professional errors were naturally revealed. Many 
young doctors are not adequately instructed in 
traumatic therapy and improper se of cases 
for surgery was evident in the beginning. Extens- 
ive time-consuming surgery was done on patients 
who should have been given only emergency surg- 
ery or even held for delayed treatment. These er- 
rors were quickly corrected. Austere use of supplies 
and simple technique was not utilized at first. How- 
ever, it was shown that each operating pavilion 
could do 100 operations of this type with supplies 
from the shelves before using requisitioned sup- 
plies. Nursing care was supervised by graduate 
nurses, but all types of ancillary personnel did the 
work. 

We learned that the hospital can adequately 
carry out its emergency operations plan. Three 
most important deficiencies will always arise: 1. 
Communications may be unsatisfactory, both inside 
and outside the hospital, between wards and oper- 
ating pavilions, as well as between buildings. 2. 
Supplies will always be insufficient, and austere 
use of them is difficult to maintain. Distribution 
should be in balanced packaged units as much as 
possible and should be for only a few hours instead 
of for a day. Certain emergency items as tracheos- 
tomy sets, dextran, and dressing trays should be 
controlled by central matériel service. 3. Litter 
bearers will be difficult to obtain and to keep on 
the job. They should be given frequent rest periods, 
gloves for protection of hands, and should be 
placed under strict supervision. 
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Police control of the entrances and areas must be 
forceful. No unauthorized persons should be al- 
lowed to enter the buildings. Distraught families 
should be kept out, but should be handled sympa- 
thetically by chaplains, Red Cross personnel, and 
other agencies. Sorting must be as prescribed and 
not by social status. This is difficult and must be 
done by experienced surgeons. Thorough training 
of all personnel is mandatory. Team training is very 
necessary. Professional personnel need much in- 
struction in treating casualties, in principles of re- 
suscitation, débridement, control of hemorrhage. 
splinting, and instruction in when not to pack or 
suture wounds. This weakness appears frequently 
among young doctors and those who have not had 
combat medical experience. Frequent rest periods 
should be given to personnel even though they do 
not leave premises. Excellent judgment and initia- 
tive were shown by combat-ex person 
of all categories when thrown on their own re- 
sources. Wholehearted enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion was shown by every category of military and 
civilian personnel, and no doubt this would be 
many times greater during a real emergency. 

Thus, the sequence of events that should take 
place in an emergency is as follows: (1) call the 
alert, (2) call personnel ( pyramidal system), (3) 
establish strict police control, (4) open sorting sta- 
tion, (5) observe supply austerity, (6) move sup- 
plies to using agencies, (7) call litter bearers, (8) 
evacuate patients on hand, (9) receive casualties, 
and (10) call blood donors. 


NATIONAL DAMAGE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM AND 
CRITIQUE OF OPERATION ALERT 1957 


H. Burke Horton, B.B.A., M.B.A., Washington, D. C. 


About three and a half vears ago, it became ap- 
parent that in our mobilization programs it was 
necessary to take account of the possibility of dam- 
age to the United States. For this reason, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, with the cooperation of the 
Department of Defense and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, started the National Damage 
Assessment Program. There was a small staff at that 
time and very little equipment, but the objective 
was to take account of damage inflicted on the 
resources of the continental United States in con- 
nection with mobilization planning. Since that time, 
virtually all of the agencies with heavy mobiliza- 
tion-planning responsibilities have joined in the 
program. 

The present functions of the National Damage 
Assessment Program are (1) to prepare preattack 
studies of the problems involved in nuclear attack 


Director, National Damage Assessment Program, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


against the United States, and (2) to assess actual 
damage in the event of a real attack. A possible 
third function is now being considered, as the likely 
damage from enemy attack has risen to higher 
levels. The question has arisen as to how we might 
rapidly generate feasible programs, or production 
goals, that would be consistent with the resources 
which survived an actual attack. 

We have established, at a relatively safe loca- 
tion, a resource library which covers virtually all of 
the important resources of the United States. Here 
are some examples of the things we keep in the 
library: the location, employment, inventories, and 
value of shipments of every manufacturing plant 
with 100 or more employees, the number of people 
in each census tract (subdivision) of the larger cities 
in the United States; every major power-generat- 
ing station; every aircraft runway in the United 
States above a certain length; every pier in any port 
area of importance; every major water-purification 
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plant or essential pumping center; major highway 
bridges; and all of the important railway bridges 
across barriers of any sort. That will just give you 
an idea of some of the resources that we have 
stored away in that basic library. In total, we have 
something like a quarter of a million different things 
that we keep track of. 

Why do we want this large inventory of re- 
sources? We want it because it is necessary to know 
where things are located in order to determine what 
is left if there ever comes a time when some “holes” 
appear on the landscape. To make effective use of 
this vast library of information, we have one of the 
most powful computers in existence, and it is geared 
to refer to this vast storehouse of information in an 
efficient manner. We can, through the use of this 
computer, rapidly determine what the probable 
levels of damage are to all of the different kinds of 
resources represented in the library and print sum- 
maries as to what was lost and what is left. We 
can also refer to fall-out maps of the entire United 
States and show the level of contamination at each 
resource location. We can figure the rate of radia- 
tion at each one of these resource locations, and, 
from that, estimate casualties and the condition of 
other resources. Of course, all of these computations 
rest on the assumption that the people generally 
will behave themselves. If they run out of the shel- 
ter areas, then, of course, we will underestimate the 
casualties. If people take the maximum advantage 
of existing shelters, then our computed casualties 
will be about right. 

We have a fairly large staff working in connec- 
tion with the preparation of all of this material, 
keeping all of our library information up to date, 
and analyzing the results obtained. We have high- 
speed printers now that can print results at about 
600 lines a minute. We may soon have printers 
that will print results at about 5,000 lines a minute. 
Communication is slow and tedious at the present 
time, but | think that we are going to make some 
progress in that area. Our communication needs 
stem from the fact that the various government 
relocation sites, which are all at relatively safe loca- 
tions, have to be interconnected by a communica- 
tions system. We have to have a means of getting 
damage summaries to the various relocation sites of 
the federal government in the event of actual attack. 


Estimation of Casualties 


Our first estimate of which resources have been 
lost and which remain would be a computer esti- 
mate. The computation would be run by taking 
ground zeros, which we would obtain through vari- 
ous sources, and recording their locations in the 
same coordinate system used for the basic resource 
library. Our computer program would then rapidly 
compare each resource location with all nearby 
ground zeros and with a complete fall-out map of 
the United States. The fate of each resource is 
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thereby determined, and then summaries are pre- 

Of course, the computer estimate is not completely 
accurate, even for facilities, and, therefore, we plan 
to use aerial reconnaissance to supplement this in- 
formation. Computers, of course, can make mis- 
takes. Thus, this aerial survey will play an im- 


mWe plan to make type surveys. The 
forms will have the facility name and address en- 
tered and can be completed by merely checking the 
appropriate boxes. These forms will be distributed 
to places outside of the various target areas. Infor- 
mation from this source will supersede the aerial 
methods. We also have plans (which are not very 
far along as vet) for detailed surveys of facilities to 
determine which facilities we should make an at- 
tempt to salvage and which should be abandoned 
and the parts used to patch up other plants which 
are needed more. 

With respect to the personnel problem, this pre- 
sents unusual difficulties. In estimating casualties, 
we can do a rough job, provided, of course, the 
people behave themselves and stay where they are 
supposed to be. However, we know that this will 
not necessarily happen; and so we are very much 
concerned about our inability to make a rapid, ac- 
curate estimate of the surviving population of the 
United States in the event of attack. We think it 
ought to be possible to count people by sampling 
techniques. We believe that this is easy to do for the 
simple reason that everyone is pretty well marked— 
each knows his name, his residence, and the time 
of the act. 

To explain this procedure, suppose that the 
sample has 100,000 people in it. Let us also assume, 
for simplicity, that about 10% of our total popula- 
tion live in the New York metropolitan area. When 
you interviewed the sample of survivors scattered 
over all parts of the United States, let us say that 
you found that only 2% of the people in the sample 
reported their residence had been in the greater New 
York metropolitan area. From that, with a little 
arithmetic, you could make some estimate of what 
had been the casualties in the New York area. 
While this approach enables us to estimate the 
population of the United States after an attack, the 
information would not be available for quite a little 
while. | personally estimate that it would take from 
six to eight weeks to make a sampling estimate of 
the surviving population. However, that is probably 
sooner than the estimate can be made any other 
way. 

Our preattack studies divide themselves into two 
types. One type of study is the “one-shot” study. 
In this approach, we take a gross attack plan and 
“game” it through the defenses. This gives a hypo- 
thetical set of ground zeros. These are then passed 


now initiating. We are now studying the odds or 
chances of damage over a wide spectrum of likely 
attacks. We intend to answer questions such as 
these: what is the probability that the radiation 
intensity will exceed, for example, 500 per hour; 
or what is the probability that the overpressure 
(from blast) will exceed 5 Ib. per square inch? Most 
of our structures have been designed to withstand 
one force of gravity, and that force is aimed straight 
down. However, the blast from these weapons does 


Survival Data 


General findings from our studies have disclosed 
that the real estate of the country usually comes out 
fairly well. Of course, you will know that the coun- 
try got a bloody nose, that you have been hit hard, 
that you may have to have a leg amputated; how- 
ever, your real estate is in fair shape—with one 
notable exception, and that is the hospitals. Hospi- 
tals are very much concentrated in the United 
States. Generally speaking, most hospitals are right 
downtown, and so they would be obliterated in the 
event of attack. One class would fare pretty well, 
and those are the VA hospitals. There is a tendency 
to build up the smaller suburban hospitals, and these 
are going to be what is left of our medical hospital 
inventory when the attack is over. We will also 
end up with a severe shortage of medical and other 
skilled personnel who are concentrated in one area. 

As a rough rule of thumb, if you destroy 10% of 
the real estate in the United States, you can assume 
that the casualties are around 20%. Medical person- 
nel suffer even worse than other personnel; and, of 
course, personnel suffer more than real estate. The 
greater losses of personnel, as compared with fa- 
cilities, result from fall-out effects, which do no 
direct damage to facilities. 

It appears that, unless you have some mission 
which requires your activity during the first few 
hours after the attack—such as shooting down some 
enemy weapons—the best thing you can do is to 
protect that one unit of humanity left inside of your 
own skin. Keep down for from one to two weeks, 
and possibly longer, and then venture forth only 
after most of the radiation has subsided. The prob- 
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lem then will primarily be whole body radiation 
from particles on the ground rather than inhalation 


or ingestion. 

We find that a great deal can be done to save 
personnel by simply staying down and taking ad- 
vantage of the best available shelter. The structures 
generally available now are not adequate for the 
purpose; however, if an attack should come before 
we have better shelters, the best use of what we 
have will pay sienificant dividends in casualty re- 
duction. In our studies, we find that dispersal does 
pay off. Industries that are dispersed, such as the 
fertilizer industry, come out pretty well. 

In the event of attack, it is necessary to regard 
the continental United States as a battleground. 
Military commanders are accustomed to see all sorts 
of chance events taking place on the battlefield. 
There are some small combat groups that hold 
when everything else caves in and, as a result, they 
become rallying points for resistance. We have little 
practice in capitalizing on such fortuitous events in 
nonmilitary activities, however, we have to be pre- 
pared to capitalize to the maximum extent possible 
on those breaks in our favor. 

The radiation blanket will not cover the whole 
nation with equal intensity. It may be that the wind 
may have changed to such an extent that the dam- 
age area may be confined to one small area and, 
consequently, those people for whom destruction 
was intended would be spared. We find that islands 
of survival do in practice occur. They are the lucky 
statistical accidents in our favor in the midst of this 
continental battlefield. Sometimes, these islands con- 
tain small cities; we should be prepared to take 
maximum advantage of these breaks in our favor. 

The last point that I would like to make is that, 
as in the past, wealth is still a decisive factor in war. 
There is only one difference now in a nuclear at- 
tack situation: the wealth must be expended before 
the whistle blows. You cannot wait and let the 
other fellow get that long lead and then possibly 
pass him on the last lap as we did in World Wars | 
and Il. Wealth can still be decisive—wealth in the 
form of stocks of the proper items; wealth expended 
in the form of suitable shelters; wealth expended 
in the form of defensive weapons or offensive 
weapons. These can still be decisive, provided, of 
course, that they are in place beforehand. 

We are the most powerful nation on earth. I feel 
confident that if we really decide that we want to 
win this contest of economic attrition in advance, 
we can win it. In fact, it may be that we are the only 
nation on earth that has enough wealth to become 
fully prepared for this kind of an exchange. If so, 
then we should be quite fortunate, for | would like 
for war to be quite expensive, so expensive that 
only we can afford to be properly prepared for it. 
Then, and only then, can we have some reasonable 
assurance of preventing its occurrence. 
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over to the computer in proper form; the computer ee 

then determines the effect of each ground zero on 

all nearby resources. We have made quite a few of 

these computations, with most of the results being 

classified. There are also some studies, such as 

Operation Alert, 1957, which are not completely 

classified. 

However, we have found for planning purposes 

that these one-shot studies are not enough, even 

though a great many may be completed. There is 

a need for a second class of studies, which we are 

not come straight down; it is directed sideways; 

therefore, ordinary structures cannot withstand 

even moderate blast effects. 
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STATUS OF NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE LEGISLATION 
Martha W. Griffiths, Washington, D. C. 


During the time I have been in Congress, I have 

spent about two years listening to the experts on 
civil defense. We have taken 10,000 pages of printed 
testimony. Among those people who have testified 
before us are the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Secretary of Defense, Chief of Staff, and Dr. 
Killian. I have made the mistake, in previous 
speeches, of assuming before civil defense people 
that they actually understood, definitely, the prob- 
lem that they faced. I will mention it briefly now. 
The largest bomb that could now be made, dropped 
on Milwaukee, would, within a matter of hours, 
deliver a fatal dose of radioactive fall-out all over 
western Michigan. A bomb dropped on Chicago, 
when there was a high wind, would not only do 
away with the city but it would probably affect De- 
troit within a matter of hours. One bomb would 
wipe out 39 major cities and 11 counties in the pop- 
ulous East. This is the kind of a problem that we 
deal with, and the kind of a problem that the fed- 
eral government must deal with in any action that 
is taken. 

The first thing that our committee discovered 
was that there is not a single city or town in Ameri- 
ca that has a proper method of notifying its citizens 
that an attack is to begin or has begun. Therefore, 
any act or attack which might occur within the im- 
mediate future would occur without any — 
standing by the people of what was 
of what it was that they were to do about it. There 
was a test made in one of the West Coast cities and 
the citizens were notified exactly what they were 
to do on that day. When the siren blew on the day 
of the test, the Mayor's office telephone broke down 
from the calls that came from people inquiring 
what to do now. You can anticipate that this will 
be the situation in the future, unless something is 
done at once. 

The effect of Sputnik would have been much 
better if it could have been lighted with neon so 
that the naked eye could have seen it and if it 
could have called in a loud tone of voice “On a 
certain day we will attack.” Perhaps then we would 
have realized that it is essential that we do some- 
thing. One hundred bombs would kill 100 million 
people in America in one night. All of a city within 
the pattern of the fall-out would have to be washed, 
and at least one-quarter of an inch of the earth's 
surface would have to be removed. | am sure that 
you can estimate what this would do to the seed- 
bed of America. 
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Part of the problem of civil defense is the person 
who says, “Well, if it happens, I want to be right 
where the bomb hits.” Part of this reasoning is our 
own imagination and the fact that we have never 
been attacked, and part of it comes from the view 
of those who know and understand and who be- 
lieve that we just cannot survive such an attack. 
All of these attitudes really are foolish. At the 
time of attack, people will want to survive and 
some people can survive. However, nobody will 
survive an all-out hydrogen war who does not un- 
derstand what the enemy is. Only those people will 
survive who understand what the air holds and have 
a way of escaping it. 

The problem with our civil defense to date has 
been that the direction must come from the federal 
government. We had a limited concept of civil de- 
fense and now we must revise it. The President men- 
tioned the other night in his radio talk that he 
anticipated in this session of Congress that we 
would do something about civil defense. In my 
own judgment, the money which we are now spend- 
ing on civil detense under the present law might as 
well be saved because | feel that the law itself is 
worthless. 


Secretary of Defense 


The law which we have written and which we 
have not even dared to suggest to Congress is to 
set up a Secretary of Civil Defense with the same 
status as any other cabinet officer. | would like to 
point out that it is essential that the Secretary have 
such status and not be a part of the Defense De- 
partment because the Defense Department itself 
does not want Ww ve responsible for civil defense. 
Their testimony opposed the placing of a Secretary 
under the Department of Defense. From the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the captains in 
the field, there was not one single man who did not 
point out that the Army now has some 12 other mis- 
sions before civil defense can enter into its plans; 
that it is pointless and wasteful to expect them to 
compete with themselves for funds and manpower 
for civil defense and the materials with which to 
act. Therefore, we propose that the office of a sec- 
retary be set up. 

It was the anticipation of our committee, at least 
when we drafted the bill last year, that this Secre- 
tary of Civil Defense would at least provide for a 
warning system for all America. But how do you 
warn people who are asleep at home at night? How 
do you warn people who are asleep at home during 
the daytime? How do you warn men who are work- 
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lion dollars to build additional roads to get the 
people out of the cities. over and above any foresee- 
able money spent for roads or requirements for 
roads up until 1980. Finally, it would be impossible 
in this country to evacuate cities like Chicago and 
New York in peacetime because that would in- 
crease the likelihood of attack; the enemy would 
assume that evacuation meant that we intended to 


attack them. 
Shelter Program 


It is the opinion of the committee that the only 
possible thing that will werk in this nation, the 
only possible means of saving peop'e, is a shelter 
program. Such a shelter program for about 100 
million people, we estimate at the present time, 
could be built for 17.5 billion dollars. In the last 
session of Congress, no one even contemplated 
spending 17.5 billion dollars except the committee. 
The difficulty with a shelter program, of course, is 
that to be effective it must be prepared to shelter 
the people where they are. The shelter must be 
within minutes of the home or the office, which 
would mean, of course, that there would be some 
duplication. Now, it could not be assumed, at least 
under the premise under which we operated, that 
every bomb would hit the target and that every 
single city would be destroyed. Therefore, you 
could not leave out any city. It would be essential 
that you determine that the major cities be pro- 
tected. 

It is absolutely essential in the rural areas, where 
people have a better chance of surviving, that these 
people must understand what the danger is, they 
must have some kind of shelter, and they must have 
measuring instruments and they must be trained to 
use them, because it is entirely conceivable that all 
communication could be cut off for hours or even 
days and thus they would have no way of knowing 
the wind drift. Personally, | was impressed with 
every scientist who came before our committee, but 
one of them had a device which resembled a foun- 
tain pen and was a measuring instrument for radio- 
activity. | was told that if this item were made on a 
very large scale, it probably could be purchased for 
approximately $1.00. In my judgment, it would be 
money well spent by any purchaser. 
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The bill which our committee has introduced is 
bipartisan and is approved by the American Med- 
discussed and suggestions made for i 
In my judgment, some of the things that we — 
suggested in the bill probably will be changed this 
year for they are already outdated. However, the 
warning signals, a Secretary who will fight the bat- 
tle of the civilian, and the shelter program are not 
outdated. 

I can only say that having heard all of the testi- 
mony personally, that I feel that civil defense 
should have as its minimum objective the mainte- 
nance of human life in our time. I feel, perhaps, 
that the final arrogance of man has been that he 
was the ultimate creation of God, and I think that 
we in our time are very conceivably going to see 
this theory tested. We need to disseminate infor- 
mation on what the problem is. The enemy will 
not be just the blast and the fire, which will destroy 
everything within a radius of one to five miles, 
according to the size of the bomb, but the enemy, 
on the day of the attack and for generations there- 
after, will be the air that we breathe. If there has 
ever been a time when the influence of doctors was 
required, that time is today. The task is to explain 
this problem of civil defense to the lay people, to 
talk away the pessimism, and to make it possible 
for them to see the problem and to understand it, 
not just for today but also for the future. 


AMEF STATE CHAIRMEN’S MEETING 


Eighty-five representatives from 39 states and the 
District of Columbia gathered in Chicago, last 
Jan. 25 and 26, for the seventh annual state chair- 
men’s meeting of the American Medical Education 
Foundation. Discussions centered around such top- 
ics as current financial needs of medical schools, 
AMEF fund-raising by the Woman's Auxiliary, de- 
veloping local campaigns, state committee organi- 
zation, and the Hippocratic ideal as a basis for 
AMEF giving. 

John W. Hedback, executive secretary of the 
AMEF, reported that last year 44,154 contributors 
from all 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Mexico gave a total of 
$874.645 to the foundation. This is 4.263 more con- 
tributors with $32,958 more money than in 1956, 
and does not include $100,000 donated last year 
by the A. M. A. Since its establishment under 
A. M. A. auspices in 1951, the AMEF has raised 
nearly 7 million dollars for no-strings-attached aid 
to all 85 medical schools in the United States. 

Just a few examples of utilization of funds, as 
reported at the Chicago meeting, include payment 
for projectors, laboratory equipment, film rental, 
and the support of teaching positions and fellow- 
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ing out in the field? This is really a major problem 

and it certainly has not been solved under the 

present bill. We anticipated that such a Secretary 

would provide measures of disseminating public 

information to minimize enemy attack and set up 

a shelter program. 

It is impossible, in this country, to have an 

evacuation program. First, there will be no warn- 

ing; second, even if there is a warning, our highway 

system could not possibly get the people out of the 

major cities in time. The Bureau of Roads testified 

before our committee that it would require 20 bil- 
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assistantships for students. 

Cited to conferees was a letter which Dr. Joe 
N. Jarrett, chairman of the West Virginia State 
Medical Association’s AMEF committee, sent to 
physicians in his state. He said in one paragraph: 


and still not pay more than the cost of his medical 
education, besides the tuition he paid while in 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
MEETING TO CONSIDER PROBLEMS 
OF GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


The 11th biennial International 
International College of Surgeons will be held in 
conjunction with the 23rd annual Congress of the 
United States and Canadian Sections ( North Amer- 
ican Federation) in Los Angeles, March 9-14. An 
innovation of the meeting will be a surgical emer- 


ticipants in the panel will be Drs. George F. Lull, 
Chicago, Secretary of the A. M. A.; Claude S. Beck, 
Cleveland; Winchell McK. Craig and Gershom 
Thompson, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Neal 
Owens, New Orleans; and 


to be presented in the Ambassador Hotel will con- 
sist of general assembly and sectional meeting pres- 
entations of papers, panels, and symposium. About 
25 outstanding surgeons from 15 overseas countries 
United States and Canada. ; 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASSEMBLY AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


The Scientific Program at the Philadelphia Clini- 
cal Meeting was a full one, with some 640 con- 
tributors participating in lectures, panel discussions, 
symposiums, motion pictures, color television, and 
scientific exhibits. All activities were held under one 
roof—very fortunately, because of the blizzard that 
began the second day of the meeting. Attendance 
the last three days was sharply reduced, but physi- 
cians who were fortunate enough to get to the 
Convention Hall were well for their effort. 
The wealth of medical talent in Philadelphia was 
fully utilized, but it was not entirely a Philadelphia 


program, other portions of the United States being 
represented by scientific exhibits, motion pictures, 


international flavor was given to the meeting 

by the Trans-Atlantic Conference on the Chem- 

otherapy of Cancer. 
in was connected 


terest. One film was shown in the evening at one of 

world. 

The Scientific Exhibit, with 124 displays, was | 


practice. Features included the special exhibit on 
fractures, of which Dr. Ralph G. Carothers, Cin- 
cinnati, was chairman; manikin demonstrations on 


tory of medicine with displavs, lectures, and tours 
arranged by a committee of which Dr. Nicholas 
Padis, Philadelphia, was chairman. 

Credit for the smoothness with which all of the 
scientific activities were carried on goes to Dr. 
Gilson Colby Engel, the general chairman of the 
Phil-delphia group, and to members of his staff. 
Dr. Leandro M. Tocantins, in charge of the lecture 
program, spent the entire time at Convention Hall 
checking in each speaker, while Dr. Lawrence 
Singmaster worked diligently on the television pro- 
gram at Lankenau Hospital and the meeting hall. 
Credit also goes to Smith, Kline and French Lab- 
oratories and members of their staff for cooperation 
in the Trans-Atlantic conference with London; the 
color television program from Lankenau Hospital; 
and the preview of the motion picture, “M.D. 
International.” 


APPOINT A. M. A. BUSINESS MANAGER 


Mr. Russell H. Clark, staff assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the Chicago 
Tribune Company, has been appointed to the 
A. M. A. headquarters executive staff in Chicago. 
Mr. Clark will become business manager of the 
A. M. A. on Feb. 1. He was graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1949. Prior to his employ- 
ment with the Tribune company, Mr. Clark was 
an associate in the management consulting firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, ' 
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ships at the University of Minnesota medical 
school; and, at the State University of South Da- 
kota school of medicine, the purchase of air-condi- and lectures. 
tioning units for research laboratories, payment of 
travel expenses for faculty members attending sci- 
entific meetings, and financing of summer research 
tion Hall in Philadelphia by a two-way telephone 
hookup. The panel in London, headed by Mr. A. 
Dickson Wright, carried on a lively discussion with 
the panel in Philadelphia headed by Dr. Leandro 
ch Of us has an ODh n to give to this rund, M. Tocantins. 
if for no other reason than that any doctor could Color television originated at Lankenau Hospital 
give one hundred dollars each year for forty years and was shown each morning and afternoon at 
Convention Hall. A carefully selected group of 
medical motion pictures also attracted wide in- 
re colorful and spectacular, with outstanding repre- 
sentatives of medicine on duty to talk to visiting 
physicians and to discuss problems of medical 
problems of delivery, under the guidance of Dr. 
; Thaddeus L. Montgomery, Philadelphia; and his- 
gencies panel to which members of the American 
Academy of General Practice are invited. The par- 
and Philip Thorek, Chicago. The scientific program 
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| MEDICINE AND THE LAW | 


OPINIONS OF JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


The Judicial Council has authorized the 
cation of the following opinion. This and other 
opinions approved by the Judicial Council will be 
published in “Medicine and the Law” and will be 
added, as a supplement, to “Opinions and Reports 
of the Judicial Council.” 


Question: A “fee complaint” committee of a 


cal Ethics specifically authorizes a physician to 
double his fee if the patient's income is twice that 
"of the average person or whether it means that 
when a patient's income is less than average the 
fee should be reduced. 


, Opinion: The Principles of Medical Ethics are 


be observed, not laws to be enforced. The second 
sentence of section 7, providing that a physician's 
“fee should be commensurate with the services 
rendered and the patient's ability to pay” is such 
a guide. It is a general principle which should aid 
the physician in considering his fee. In addition to 
legal prohibitions, the very nature of medical prac- 
tice prevents the rigid establishment of inflexible 
fees for the many services which may be rendered 
to any individual. This principle does not suggest, 
therefore, that a physician set his fee with mathe- 
matical accuracy nor does it impose on him an obli- 
gation to act contrary to conscience, reason, or 
experience. 
In the opinion of the Council, “commensurate 
with the services rendered” recognizes that ay 4 
there are some services which are consi 
valuable, nonetheless their practical value hl 
within a range,—within limits above or below which 
a fee is unconscionable. In the opinion of the Coun- 
cil a “patient's ability to pay” is a secondary factor, 
one to be considered after, not before, value “com- 
mensurate with the services rendered” is ascer- 
tained. In the further opinion of the Council it is 
not contrary to conscience for the physician to con- 
sider the patient's ability to pay if he fixes his par- 
ticular fee within reasonable limits. The language 
used in this section is intended only to suggest 
that a physician try, in matters relating to fees, to 
the best of his ability to insure justice to the pa- 
tient and himself and respect for his profession. 
In the opinion of the Council, this section can- 
not properly be interpreted to mean that a physi- 
cian or a group of physicians must fix average fees 


to be increased or reduced according to ma 
tient’s economic status, 
trary sliding scale of fees is to be adopted and 
individually or by the profession. It may mA 
used to justify an excessively high fee or to ap- 
prove an inadequately low fee. 

The Council feels this subject is important enough 
to add the comment that the physician can obviate 
many fee-complaints (and consequent ill-will) by 
discussing fees with his patient so that the patient 
may understand and appreciate the value of the 
service for which the fee is paid. 


OWNERSHIP OF AND ACCESS TO 
HOSPITAL RECORDS 


Considerable uncertainty exists concerning the 
right of access to hospital records. Physicians, pa- 
tients, hospital staff personnel, and others are not 
clear as to their respective rights and obligations. 
This uncertainty may result from the fact that there 
is a lack of knowledge generally about what consti- 
tutes the “hospital record” and from the fact that 
there is no well defined body of law relating ex- 
clusively to hospital records—insofar as either their 
maintenance or their use is 


Patients and their representatives compound the 
confusion because they do not know that hospital 
records relating to a single patient include an ad- 
ministrative record and a clinical record and may 
also include a social record. For present purposes 
the term “hospital record” will be used to mean 
only the patient's clinical record. Few persons, other 
than physicians and hospital personnel, know that 
the patient's clinical record consists of data recorded 
on at least 12 different forms. Each form contains 
data relating to the patient’s medical or surgical 
care and treatment when he was hospitalized. Con- 
sequently, the patient who speaks of his hospital 
record or who authorizes his attorney or insurance 
adjuster to inspect his hospital record seldom real- 
izes that this record is a collection of records 

In 1952 the American Hospita! Association as- 
sembled thirteen model record forms and distrib- 
uted them, with brief comments concerning their 
use. They have been widely accepted. These forms 
include (1) summary, (2) history, (3) physical 
examination, (4) progress notes, (5) physician's 
orders, (6) clinical laboratory reports, (7) x-ray 
reports, (8) consultation reports, (9) anesthesia 
record, (10) operation record, (11) graphic record, 
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county medical society has asked whether the sec- 

ond sentence of section 7 of the Principles of Medi- 

the propriety of his conduct.” They are guides to 
Vil 
195 


(12) nurse's notes, and (13)—in appropriate cases— 
a labor record. In the case of short-stay patients (48 
hours or less) a short-stay record form is used which 
includes the diagnosis, the results of the physical 
examination, and reports of laboratory tests neces- 
sary for proper evaluation of the case. Accident 
cases require the completion of a report of accident 


a record of treatment and the steps 


quired by statute to 
tory are in the interest of governmental 
administration and not particularly for the benefit 
of the hospital, patient, or physician.’ By and large, 
statutes are silent concerning “hospital records.” 
The exact nature and extent of records which must 


hospital patient's clinical record has become an 
accepted regimentation. . 

It seems clear that the keeping of records is an 
incident of efficient operation of the hospital. Ex- 
amination of the several forms will confirm this 
view. Provisional diagnosis, for example, made 
known to the hospital on or before the patient's 
admission and later entered on the summary form, 
facilitates the assignment of a patient to the proper 
service and alerts the hospital staff to the patient's 


mission on Accreditation of Hospitals urges that 
the hospital be furnished with a provisional diag- 
. to be entered on the summary form, at or 
admission. The physician's orders form indi- 


cates his orders and prescriptions and reduces the 
risk of misunderstanding and forgetfulness. Request 
for and report of consultation pinpoints facts and 
opinions in relation to a particular patient and his 
particular condition. notes reflect the pa- 
tient’s response to or failure of particular therapy. 
Thus a collection of many facts in an orderly man- 
ner in one place and for one person enables the 
doctor to “keep on top” of each case he treats with- 
in the hospital. Additionally, they can be of inesti- 
mable value to any other physician who may be 
called upon to aid or replace the original attending 
physician 

In considering, then, the question of access to 
hospital records, as the term is used herein, it must 


and the physical property of the hospital. Like an 
x-ray plate or a photographic negative, which be- 


tion when hospital stay is considered and arranged. 
It may be noted, in passing, that the American 
Medical Association through its House of Delegates 
expressed the following policy, with respect to an- 
other type of hospital record (staff minutes), in 
December, 1957: “The responsibilities of the gov- 
erning board of a hospital does (sic) not abrogate 
the moral and legal responsibility of a physician 
for the medical care which he renders to his patient 
in the hospital.” 
When a person is hospitalized there is no implied 
agreement that the hospital will maintain for and 
deliver to him, at his request, any one or more of 
the numerous forms that make up his “hospital 
record.” A recent article * on access to hospital rec- 
ords makes a very logical case for revising the 
hospital admission form to include a release per- 
mitting use of these records. At best, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it would seem that the hospital 
should have no obligation, legal or otherwise, to 
surrender possession of the patient's record, Owner- 
ship of the patient's record lies in the hospital. 


Purpose and Historical Value of Record 


The several forms which comprise the clinical 
record of the patient while hospitalized are filled 
in by the attending physician (or an intern or resi- 
dent acting under his direction and supervision ), 
consultants, and nurses. The attending physician 
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ee possible need for special therapy. The Joint Com- 
form. 
Rules and regulation of the hospital and require- 
ments of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals demand that these records be authenti- 
cated. The joint commission requires that the at- 
tending physician sign the summary, the history, 
physical examination, physician's orders, progress 
notes, and reports of operations on all patients. 
These forms—this hospital record—represent the 
who, what, why, where, when, and how of patient 
care in the hospital. The primary purpose of these 
forms is to make available at all times a complete, 
up-to-the-minute written record of the patient's 
condition and treatment. be borne in mind that (1) the record is a collection 
‘ : of clinical data and (2) the record is maintained 
Must a Hospital Maintain These Records? as a hospital discipline. The records executed by 
Obviously with the complexity of modern medi- physicians are required as a condition of staff mem- 
cal and surgical care necessity exists, within the bership by hospital rules or regulations. They should 
hospital, for making and keeping (1) records of be treated as such from the legal point of view, 
diagnosis and the steps taken to verify it and (2) that is, they are the business record of the hospital 
8 giving it. Good judgment and common sense, effi- 
ciency and good business practice, in the absence long to him who is to furnish a report or a service, 
of any statute, dictate the necessity for keeping a the record is not an item of contractual considera- 
written record of the facts and the observations, 
orders, prescriptions, reports, and interdepartmental 
and interprofessional communications made during 
each patient's hospital stay. 
Some public or governmental hospitals are re- 
be kept by hospitals have not been the subject of 
statutory definition. Technically, according to law, 
the clinical records of a hospitalized patient could 
be maintained by the doctor attending the case 
according to his own wishes and preferences much 
as he maintains records for nonhospital cases. For 
the sake of uniformity and completeness, however, 
standardization by hospitals of the form of the 


It may be of value to the patient (1) in treating 
future illness or during later hospitalization, (2) to 
eliminate the necessity for repeating procedures al- 
ready performed, (3) to aid in recovery of insur- 
ance or other benefits to which the patient or his 
representatives are entitled, and (4) to establish 
a failure to provide the requisite degree of skill and 
care to which, in the circumstances, the patient 
was entitled.” 

For hospital purposes, administrative analvsis of 
the as an impersonal document is considered 
necessary. The hospital conducts such an analysis 

as it continually strives to improve its services, as it 
reviews the past and plans for the future. Too, the 
record is of importance to the hospital in defending 
itself against a charge that (1) it mav have been 
negligent in its duties to the patient during the 
period of hospitalization or (2) it did not exercise 
proper care in the selection or retention of its em- 
ployees. 

A physician may find the hospital records to be 
of value as he refreshes his recollection of the 
patient's history and treatment when he is subse- 
quently celled upon to treat the patient. He may 
find in the record, as an impersonal document, 
material for scientific research or for articles for 
the benefit of the medical profession. And he may 
find in the record evidence that will support a de- 
fense against a charge brought against him that he 
was negligent in his care of his patient. 


Right to Inspect Hospital Records 


Must a hospital furnish an abstract of its records 
or permit a former patient, or his duly authorized 
representative, to inspect the records of that pa- 
tient’s case? 

From the legal point of view these records may 
be subpoenaed. Whether or not they will be ad- 
mitted is a matter that depends on the law of the 
particular jurisdiction. In general, in the absence 
of objection on the part of the patient, who may 
properly invoke the doctrine of privilege in certain 
jurisdictions, they are held admissible. When the 
patient himself seeks to introduce these records 
they are generally held admissible over the objec- 
tion that they are hearsay evidence. An excellent 
discussion of the admissibility of hospital records 


of the attending physician? 

It is generally agreed that since the physical 
ownership is in the hospital, and since the subject 
matter of the records relates to a definite, identifi- 
able human being, consent or authorization for the 
use of the records must come from these two 
sources. The hospital and the patient must consent 
to the use of the records by some other party when 
those records are used as a personal document. 
When anonymity is preserved and the records are 
used as an impersonal document in medical or other 
scientific research, it is to be doubted that the 
consent of the patient is needed. Because the rec- 
ords belong to the hospital and are kept as a hos- 
pital discipline, it is doubted that consent to their 
use by the attending physician is necessary, espe- 
cially after the record is completed and the patient 
is discharged from the hospital. The physician does 
not own them and usually prepares them at the 
direction of the hospital or pursuant to its regula- 
tion rather than of his own volition for his personal 
use and keeping. Thus, affirmatively, there should 
be no legal problem if the patient and the hospital 
consent to the use, inspection, or review of the 
records. 

If the patient wishes the record and the hospital 
refuses to permit access to it, might the patient 
successfully maintain an action at law to compel 
the hospital to accede to his request? In a Califor- 
nia case,‘ the District Court of Appeals said, “The 
doctor-patient relationship is a fiduciary one and it is 
incumbent on the doctor to reveal all pertinent infor- 
mation to his patient. The same is true of the hospi- 
tal-patient relationship. In the event of the death 
of a patient while under the care of the doctor and 
the hospital the spouse has a right to know the 
cause of death. Withholding information would in 
a sense be a misrepresentation.” In another Cali- 
fornia case,” before the Supreme Court of the state, 
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makes principal use of the record. Nurses and con- was written by Harold Levine, a member of the 
sultants also refer to and use the record in carrying Chicago Bar, and published in the February, 1957, 
out their duties in relation to the patient. And when issue of The Trial Lawyers Guide. No summary 
the patient is discharged from the hospital it is the can do the article justice. It should be read in its 
attending physician who completes the summary entirety. 
form and writes finis to that particular record. The more important legal uncertainties relate to 
From that point on, the record is principally of the right of inspection in the absence of litigation: 
historical value. Its chief purpose has been accom- that is, when the patient wishes to inspect his rec- 
plished. The record is preserved by the hospital for ord to satisfy his personal curiosity, or to comply 
the benefit of the patient, for its own use, for the with requirements of an insurance contract or a 
use of the attending physician or his successor, and compensation program. Must the hospital furnish 
for scientific research purposes. all or part of the record to such a patient on re- 
quest? May, or must, the hospital honor the request 
of the patient to furnish all or part of the record 
to an investigator, adjuster, or attorney? Is it neces- 
sary for the hospital to have permission from the 
attending physician before it discloses information 
contained in the medical records? May a hospital 
permit other physicians to review the records with- 
out the patient’s consent and without the consent 
Vil 
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of a medical failure, it was said the confidences 


closure must be full and complete and any material 


A number of states have hospital lien laws.” 
These laws permit the hospital to file a lien to 
cover the cost of such items as service, food, lodg- 
ing, and supplies, reasonably necessary for the 
treatment, care, and maintenance of a patient hos- 
pitalized for “an injury suffered p wtind. the fault 
or neglect of some one other than the patient 
himself” or for “personal injuries received in any 
accident” for which the injured person claims dam- 
ages or compensation, or the like. The lien—filed 
with the clerk of some specified court, served on 
the patient, or mailed to the person or corporation 
alleged to be liable—becomes a claim against any 
award, judgment, or final order of any court or 
public board or any settlement or compromise ac- 
cruing from a claim asserted or maintained by the 


t. 

Some of the lien laws provide that “any party to 
a cause pending in a court of record against whom 
a claim shall be asserted for damages resulting 
from said injuries shall, upon request in writing, 


ascertained before it can be said they 
give any right to access to or inspection of hospital 
records. Further, it must be recognized that these 
statutes apply only to specifically defined situations 


In Application of Larchmont Gables, Inc.,’ where 
an insurance company had been refused the right 
to examine the hospital record, the company moved 
to discharge the lien. The court held that “although 
the language of the statute is particularly broad it 
is not reasonable to determine that it was intended 
to require a hospital to reveal confidential informa- 
tion—nor was it necessary in order to determine the 


fair and full inquiry concerning the mental capacity 
of the testatrix. 

In De Nardo vs. De Nardo,” an application was 
made by the brother of a husband to annul the 
marriage on the ground of mental incompetency at 
the time of marriage. The court granted the appli- 
cation for a subpoena duces tecum with respect to 
the production of hospital records concerning treat- 
ment, reports, and case records of the incompetent 
stating that “evidence of the wife's knowledge and 
action on that knowledge in marrying an incompe- 
tent should not be concealed.” 

In Kinbacher vs. Schneider,’” an action to set 
aside a deed to real property, a motion was made 
for an order requiring the director of a state hos- 
pital to produce, for the purpose of inspection, all 
records pertaining to the admission and diagnosis 
of the condition of the deceased, who four days 
before his admission to the hospital as a mentally 
ill person executed a deed to the defendant. The 
court denied the motion on the ground that no 

personal representative of the deceased had been 
comply with the language of the statute as one 
who is entitled to inspect the hospital records. 


Confidential Communications and Right of Privacy 


The question of privilege, with respect to the 
clinical records of a hospitalized patient, is not 
considered here, except to point out that if the 
privilege does exist it is for the patient's benefit 
and must be claimed by him. It is neither for the 
doctor's nor the hospital's benefit and it may not 
be claimed by them. 

If a person, a hospital, or a doctor discloses some 
information about a patient or another person that 
is confidential and should not be disclosed to the 
public, the trend seems to be to bring an action for 
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where the question concerned the running of the reasonableness of the hospital's charges to examine 
statute of limitations when there was concealment records as to the diagnosis of the ailment or disease 
ee of the patient. The hospital should comply with the 
growing out of the relationship between doctor and statutory requirement and furnish all information 
patient imposed on the physician the duty of re- possible in respect to the treatment, care and main- 
fraining from fraudulent concealment, that is, the tenance of the injured person without disclosure of 
duty of disclosure when he had knowledge of the confidential communications.” 
tary competency of a woman who, afflicted with 
concealment or misrepresentation will amount to mental disability, had been confined to a state 
fraud sufficient to entitle the party injured thereby mental hospital shortly after executing a will. Ob- 
to action. jection was made to the probate of her will on the 
It does not follow from these references that in ground that she lacked testamentary capacity. A 
any or in all jurisdictions a court would order a special guardian, duly appointed, made application 
hospital to disclose information in its records in the under the provisions of another New York statute 
absence of a showing that there was good reason to inspect the hospital records. The court said that, 
for patient's request. an issue having been created as to the competency 
of the testatrix, it would seem that information 
Statutes and Court Decisions bearing on that issue should not be kept from the 
contestants or the court and that the special quar- 
a dian should be afforded an opportunity to make a 
be permitted to examine the records of such hos- 
pital in reference to such treatment care and main- 
tenance of such injured person.” 
Obviously the statutes, creating liens in favor of 
hospitals, must be studied and their own particular 
and are not authority for indiscriminate inspection 
of hospital records. 


thrombosis. Her physician took pictures of her fa- 
cial expressions while she was unconscious in 
the hospital without her consent, allegedly for the 
purpose of graphically recording an effect of the 
illness. Suit was brought for return of the film and 
whatever prints had been made therefrom. The right 
to maintain the action was sustained. The court 
said, “While the court appreciates the develop- 
ment of the art of photography generally, and 
in the medical profession particularly, not only 
as a means of diagnosis and treatment but as a 
means of instruction, its progress has not as yet 
reached the stage that our physicians have been 
accorded the right to photograph their patients 
without their consent nor has medical jurispru- 
dence recognized the unlimited right of a physician 
to perform any test, administer any treatment, or 
perform any operation without the consent of the 
patient.” A New York case '* discusses the publica- 
tion of a scientific article in a state medical journal. 

Bazemore v. Savannah Hospital’ is also of in- 
terest in this connection. In that case a tort action 
in the nature of trespass on the rights of privacy of 
the parents of a child was brought against a hos- 
pital, a photographer, and a newspaper. The facts 
were that a child had been born with its heart 
on the outside of its body. The family physician 
took the child to the hospital, where a photographer 
was permitted by the hospital to take photographs 
of the nude body of the deceased infant. Facts 
concerning the case and the photographs were 
given to a newspaper, which published the story 
and picture. The hospital entered a general de- 
murrer to the petition of the parents (admitting 
for that purpose the truth of the allegations but 
denying that the child's parents had any cause of 
action against the hospital). The trial court sus- 
tained the position of the hospital, but the Supreme 


i 
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Ownership of hospital clinical records 


records. The consent of the attending physician is 
unnecessary legally but may be obtained as a pro- 
fessional courtesy. 


patients. Litigation should not be necessary to 
clarify the status of the right of access to hospital 
clinical records. 
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a violation of the right of privacy. This theory of Court of the state reversed the trial court, holding 

law has developed within the past 75 years or less that the petition filed by the parents for general 

and is a tort action based on ones right, if ac- and special damages and for injunctive relief be- 

knowledged within a particular jurisdiction, “to be cause of the alleged tortious act did set forth a 

let alone.” Among the cases on this subject are cause of action against the hospital. 

several which are of interest in connection with 

hospitals and hospital records. Conclusions 

In Barber vs. Time, Inc."' a national magazine 

described the patient's affliction and in connection 

with the story published a photograph of the pa- 

tient in bed in hospital attire. The patient sued 

and was awarded $1,500 actual and $1,500 punitive 

damages although the latter was set aside because 

of lack of a showing of malice. The Missouri Su- 

preme Court said that if there is any right of 

privacy at all it should include the right to obtain 

medical treatment at home or in a hospital for an 

individual personal condition (at least if it is not 

contagious or dangerous to others) without pub- use these records. To the extent that these records 

licity. are treated as personal documents a patient also 

A more interesting case arose in Pennsylvania." possesses a concomitant right to grant authorization 

The plaintiff was being treated for a coronary to inspect and use the records. Between the patient 
and the hospital, it is the legal right of the hospital 
to grant authorization to inspect and use these 

Statutes and court decisions concerning the use Vil 
or right to inspect hospital clinical records are not 195 
numerous. In their absence or to supplement them 
where they do exist hospitals may provide, and 
should promulgate, reasonable rules concerning the 
use of and right to inspect the clinical records of 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


FLORIDA 

Appoint Psychiatry Department Chairman.—Dr. 
Peter F. Regan Ill has been a chairman 
of the department of psychiatry in the University 
of Florida's J. Hillis Miller Health Center, Gaines- 
ville, by the State Board of Control. Dr. Regan 
previously was assistant professor of psychiatry at 
Comell University Medical College and assistant 
attending psychiatrist at New York Hospital, New 
York City; and chief of the Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy Service, U. S. Army Hospital, Camp Chaffee, 
Ark., in 1952. He is a member of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. He will head 
all psychiatric services in the Teaching Hospital, 
to be opened this fall. 


Plan College of Health Services.—The State Board 
of Control has approved plans for establishing a 
College of Health Related Services at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. The new college will be 
opened in the J. Hillis Miller Health Center. Bache- 
lor of science degrees in physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, medical technology, and a master’s 
degree in rehabilitation counseling will be offered. 
An administrative structure was provided for possi- 
ble degree programs later for hospital administra- 
tors, medical record librarians, and those in other 
health areas. Only those specialized courses which 
cannot be offered in other colleges of the university 
will be provided in the College of Health Related 
Services to prevent duplication. 


ILLINOIS 

Grant for Cardiovascular Research and Surgical 
Unit.—The establishment of a cardiovascular re- 
search and surgical unit at St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanston, has been made possible by the grant of 
an anonymous philanthropic group, Sister M. Ger- 
trudis, O.S.F., administrator, has announced. The 
grant will provide for the first three years of opera- 
tion. The station will include a cardiopulmonary 
physiology laboratory for the purpose of diagnosis 
and evaluation of congenital and acquired cardiac 
and pulmonary problems and will provide complete 
cardiac catheterization and pulmonary function 
studies. The funds also will make available the 
establishment of a surgical research laboratory 
and all necessary operating-room equipment neces- 


March 25 Dr. Morris Fishbein, of Chicago, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Medical Writers’ Asso- 


the auspices of the Society and the Swanberg Med- 
ical Foundation. He will address the society's 
eighth annual public relations meeting in the new 
auditorium of the Quincy Senior High School at 
8 p. m. The meeting will be open to the public, and 
there will be no admission charge. Dr. Fishbein 
will also address a joint meeting of the Quincy 
Kiwanis and Quincy Rotary Clubs at noon on this 
date. 


Chicago 

University News.—The March lectures in the 

Northwestern University Medical School series on 

the Growth of Medicine will be presented at 8 a. m., 

Room 610, as follows: 

March 4—N. S. Davis and Medical Education, Dr. Richard 
H. Young, professor of medicine and dean, Northwestern 
University Medical School. 

March 11—Medical Aspects of Medieval Thought, Barry J. 


Personal.—Dr. Irving Wolin, associate clinical pro- 
fessor of > surgery, Chicago Medical 
School, has been elected 1958 president of the 
medical staff of Michael Reese Hospital Medical 
Center, succeeding Dr. Robert C. Levy whose 
term of office expired.——The 25th annual Collier- 
Ford-Martin oration of the Pennsylvania Procto- 
logic Society was delivered by Dr. Max Thorek, 
Jan. 10, at the Union League Club in Philadelphia. 
The lecture was followed by a banquet, at which 
time a bronze plaque was presented to the essayist. 
——Dr. Howard L. Alt, professor of medicine, North- 
western Medical School, has been appointed chief 
of the division of medicine at Passavant Memorial 
Hospital, succeeding Dr. Arthur R, Colwell Sr., 


801 
sary for the cardiac surgery. The program was 
implemented in January and is expected to be in 
| full clinical use in 1958. The entire program will 
operate within the department of surgery, under 
the direction of Dr. Philip H. Sheridan. Dr. John A. 
Detweiler and Dr. Bart T. Heffernan Jr. are as- 
| signed as directors of the cardiopulmonary physi- 
| ology laboratory. 
Dr. Fishbein to Speak in Quincy.—The Adams 
County Medical Society has announced that on 
ciation, emeritus professor at the University of 
Chicago and University of Illinois, will speak under 
Anson, Ph.D., Robert Laughlin Rea Professor of Anat- 
omy, Northwestern University Medical School. 
general interest, for example, those relating to society activities, new 
hospitals, education, and public health. Programs should be received 
at least three weeks before the date of meeting. 


who resigned to devote more time to Northwestern 
University Medical School, where he is chairman 
of the department of medicine.——Dr. M. Alice 
Phillips has been named director of medical service 
at Mary Thompson Hospital. Dr. Phillips was for- 
merly chairman of the department of obstetrics and 
gynecology at New England Hospital in Boston. 
Mary Thompson Hospital is one of two hospitals in 
the United States entirely staffed and administered 


by women. 


MAINE 

Society —a the annual meeting of the Maine 
Society of Anesthesiologists the following officers 
were elected: president, Dr. Francis L. X. Mack. 
Portland; vice-president, Dr. Howard P. Sawyer of 
Portland; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Clement S$ 
Dwyer, Bangor. 


MICHIGAN 

Annual Nutrition Conference.—The fourth annual 
Nutrition Conference, sponsored by Wayne State 
University College of Medicine, Detroit, will be 
held April 24-25. Sneakers on “Proteins and Amino 
Acids in Nutrition” will include Fred E. Deathe- 
rage, Ph.D., of Ohio State University; Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, Ph.D., of the University of Wisconsin; 
Eldon E. Rice, Ph.D., Research Laboratories of 
Swift and Company; and Dr. Nevin S. Scrimshaw 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau (Guatemala). 
Members of the American Medical Association are 
invited. For information write James M. Orten, 
Ph.D., Chairman, Publicity Committee, Fourth An- 
nual Nutrition Conference, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, 1401 Rivard St., Detroit 7. 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Reiss Comes to New York.—Dr. Max Reiss, of 
Great Britain, has been appointed director of re- 
search at Willowbrook State School, Staten Island, 
Dr. Paul H. Hoch, commissioner of mental hygiene, 
has announced. Dr. Reiss will organize and direct 
a new unit to conduct research in mental retarda- 
tion, combining the techniques of clinical psychia- 
try, biochemistry, and endocrinology. In 1954 he 
was appointed honorary consultant to St. Ebba’s 
Hospital, Epsom, and to the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital at Netley, Hants, the War Office's main 
hospital for psychiatric casualties. In 1937 he was 
designated “Professor Extraordinarius” in path- 
ological physiology, at the medical school of the 
German University of Prague; a position which he 
still retains. He is a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Medicine; a founding member of the Society for 
Endocrinology; and a member of the Royal Medico 
Psychological Association, the Biochemical Society, 
British Medical Association, and Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology. 
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Expansion of Psychiatric 
continuing the expansion of advanced uate 
training for psychiatrists in New York State mental 
institutions have been launched at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the State University of New York, 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse. The courses 
will be operated by the State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene jointly with each of the universities. 
The programs are an extension of the department's 
existing inservice training for psychiatric residents 
in state institutions and will be aimed at providing 
experience in outpatient psychiatry as well as in- 
creased facilities for basic study. At Columbia 
University, the broadened plan of residency train- 
ing will be presented for psychiatrists from Rock- 
land, Harlem Valley, and Hudson River state 
hospitals. Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb, professor in the 
t of psychiatry, Columbia University, and 
director of the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
will head the project. In Syracuse at the Upstate 
Medical Center, the course has been set up for 
resident psychiatrists at Marcy, Utica, St. Lawrence, 
and Binghamton state hospitals. The course is un- 
der the direction of Dr. Mare H. Hollender, chair- 
man, department of psychiatry, Upstate Medical 
Center, State University of New York at Svracuse. 


Svmvosium on Anticoagulants.—A symposium on 
the “Historical and Physiological Aspects of Anti- 
coagulants” will be held at the New York Academy 
of Medicine Feb. 25, 8:30 p. m. The meeting, 
jointly sponsored by the New York Heart Associa- 
tion and the section on medicine of the academy 
will be a memorial tribute to Dr. Jay McLean, 

discoverer of heparin at Johns H in 1916, 

who was to have been a speaker. Dr. Irving S. 

Wright, essor of clinical medicine, Cornell 

University Medical College, the moderator, will 

speak on “The Significance of Major Contributions 

in the Development of Anticoagulants.” Other 
sperkers are: 

Dr. Charles H. Best, professor of physiology, University of 
Toronto, Canada, “Development, Physiological Actions 
and Clinical Use of Purified Heparin.” 

Dr. Armand J. Quick, professor of biochemistry, \ 

University Medical College, Milwaukee, Wibs., “Denon. 
ment and Use of the Prothrombin Tests.” 

Karl Paul Link, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
“Discovery and Physiological Properties of Dicumarol 
and Other Cowmnarin Derivatives.” 


The symposium is made possible by the support 
of Mr. Arthur Schulte, who in 1938, was one of the 
first patients for whom i heparin was pre- 
scribed. For information write the New York Heart 
Association, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


New York City 

Staff Positions Available.—There are several vacan- 
cies on the attending staff of the open medical 
division and on the house staff of the same division 
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at Goldwater Memorial Hospital, of the City of 
New York Department of Hospitals, Welfare Island. 
Apply for application forms to Dr. Benjamin Jab- 
lons, Director, Open Medical Division, Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island 17, N. Y. 


Service.—The department of 
poe Men University of North Carolina School of 
Medicine, Chapel Hill, has announced the opening 
on Feb. 1 of a nine-bed child psychiatric inpatient 
service in the North Carolina Memorial Hospital for 
intensive diagnostic evaluation and _ short-term 
therapy of emotionally disturbed children under 
12 years of age. Children may be referred as private 
or as staff patients from North Carolina and as 
ogee patients from other states. Inquiries should 
addressed to the Admissions Officer, Psychiatric 
aa Carolina Memorial Hospital, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Dr. Baker Receives Award.—Dr. Lenox D. Baker, 
orthopedic surgeon at Duke University, Durham, 
has been chosen to receive the 1957 Physician's 
Award of President Eisenhower's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Dr. 
Baker was selected from among 37 physicians from 


group of impartial judges, “has made the greatest 
contribution to the physically handicapped.” The 
award, an illuminated scroll bearing the signature 
of President Eisenhower, was presented at the 
annual convention of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Congress of Industrial Health Jan. 28 by 
Major General Melvin J. Mass, chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. Dr. Baker assisted in 
organizing the State Cerebral Palsy Hospital and 
Cerebral Palsy School in Durham and became 
medical director of the Cerebral Palsy Hospital in 
1950. Dr. Baker is president-elect of the North 


Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, will de- 
liver the 10th annual Joseph and Samuel Freedman 
Lectures in diagnostic radiology at the University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine March 29-30. 
Physicians desiring to attend are requested to write 
Dr. Benjamin Felson, X-ray Department, Cincinnati 
General Hospital, for details. 


Grant for Study of Hypertension.—The John A. 
Hartford Foundation of New York City has granted 


Medical College. Formerly assistant professor of 
medicine, Baylor University College of Medicine, 
and director, Endocrine-Metabolic Research Unit, 
Methodist Hospital in Houston, Dr. Mills was a 


research fellow in endocrinology, Peter Bent 


nounced ip 

Writing” at the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine. It is being given to the fourth year 
class, weekly, starting Jan. 30. The lecturer for the 
1958 semester is John Shaw, editor, Pediatric Clinics 
of North America. 


New Dermatological Division.—By a recent affilia- 
tion, the Skin and Cancer Hospital of Philadelphia 
has become the Dermatological Division of the 
Temple University Medical Center. Under the 
agreement, Temple is responsible for the medical 
staff and the professional care of patients while 
the Skin and Cancer Hospital continues to assume 
financial and administrative obligations. Facilities 
for basic research projects are to be made available 
at the Medical Center. In 1956, the Skin and Can- 
cer Hospital processed 28,710 outpatient visits and 
519 admissions to its 28 beds. In addition to diag- 
nostic, superficial and deep therapy x-ray equip- 
ment, radium therapy, ultra-violet light 
therapy, the hospital has two operating rooms for 
dermatologic and skin cancer surgery as well as 
a complete pharmacy. The institution receives 
neither state aid nor funds from community drives, 
being supported entirely by its friends and trustees. 
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to the May Institute for Medical Research $122,050 
for a three-year laboratory and clinical study of 
hypertension. The institute is a department of The 
Jewish Hospital Association of Cincinnati and is 

also affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Appoint Head of Endocrinology and Metabolism 
Section.—Dr. Lewis C. Mills Jr. has been named to 
head the section in endocrinology and metabolism 
in the department of medicine at Hahnemann 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, in 1952-1953. In .1954 
he was selected chief of Endocrine Clinic and 
Service at the Jefferson Davis Hospital, Houston. 
Certified by the American Board of Internal Med- 
icine he is also a member of the American Federa- 
tion for Clinical Research, the Society for 
66 throughout the nation who had been recommended Ry = 
8 by their governors’ commissions. The award goes American Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
el mental Therapeutics. 

annually to the doctor who. in the opinior 
Medical Writing Course.—Dr. Alfred S. Frobese, 
president, Hawthorne Surgical Society, has an- 

Carolina Medical Society. In 1955 he was president 

of the American Academy for Cerebral Palsy. He 

has served on the board of directors of the Na- 

tional Society for Crippled Children. 

OHIO 

Lectures in Diagnostic Radiology in Cincinnati.— 

Dr. Laurence L. Robbins, radiologist-in-chief, 


WISCONSIN 

Appoint Dr. Elvehjem University President.—Ap- 
pointment of Conrad A. Elvehjem, Ph.D., dean of 
the University of Wisconsin Graduate School, as 
president of the university effective July 1 has been 
announced by the board of regents. He succeeds 
Dr. Edwin B. Fred, who reached the mandatory 
retirement age last year but remained as president 
for an additional vear at the request of the regents. 
Dr. Elvehjem studied at Cambridge University, 
England, in 1929-1930. He was appointed an in- 
structor in biochemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1925, assistant professor in 1930, associate 


t of biochemistry 
since 1944 and dean of the oe ted school since 
1946. In the 1930's Dr. Elvehjem isolated nicotinic 
acid. His honors include the Mead Johnson award 
for research in vitamin B complex in 1939, the 
Willard Gibbs medal of the American Chemical 
Society in 1943, and the Lasker award in medical 
research in 1952. He is a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, member of the 
advisory committee of the National Science Foun- 
dation, member and past-president of the American 
Institute of Nutrition, past-president of the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Schools, member of the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Reserch Council. 


University News.—Dr. Frank J. Fenner, professor 
of microbiology, John Curtain School of Medical 
Research, Australian National University, Canberra, 
Australia, visited the University of Wisconsin Med- 
ical School, Madison, Nov. 19-20, and delivered a 
lecture on “Myxomatosis in Australian Wild Rab- 
bits—Evolutionary Changes in an Infectious Dis- 


GENERAL 

Decrease in Mental Patients—The number of 
mental patients in the United States is decreasing 
for the second straight vear, it has been announced 
by F. Barry Ryan Jr., past-president of the National 
Association for Mental Health. There was an esti- 
mated decrease of 5,000 patients between June, 
1956, and June, 1957, and in 1956 there was a total 
decrease of more than 7,000 patients. 


Psychosomatic Meeting in Cincinnati.—The Ameri- 
can Psychosomatic Society will hold its 15th annual 
meeting at the Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati March 29-30. The program includes 16 
presentations, and the meeting will open with an 
“In Memoriam” to Dr. Eugene. B. Ferris, former 
president of the society. Following a brief business 
meeting, the program will resume with an introduc- 
tion of the incoming president, Dr. Milton Rosen- 


month's stay in the United States. Zoia Dorofeeva 
and Nina Zhdanova, heart specialists, will study 
cardiology and cardiac rehabilitation with Dr. Paul 
Dudley White, of Boston, and Ancel B. Keys, 
Ph.D., of Minneapolis, Minn. Nikolai Viazemski, 
psychiatrist, and Dmitri Lunev, a neurologist, will 
spend their time with Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 


Mental Health Week.—The National Association 
for Mental Health, New York City, has announced 
that April 27-May 3 will be designated “Mental 
Health Week.” The association, made up of 700 
local and state mental health associations in 42 
states, is a voluntary organization which has the 
endorsement of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion and the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Funds raised in the campaign to be conducted by 
the association throughout May will be used to 
support research, for early detection of mental ill- 
ness, for improved treatment, for assistance to 
recovered patients, and to carry on public education 
and information. The association reports that 750,- 
000 Americans are mental patients. 


Award for Research in Laryngology.—The William 
and Harriet Gould Foundation, Chicago, has an- 
nounced the annual Gould Award, “for outstanding 
research in laryngology, to encourage and reward 
fundamental investigations in this field.” While the 
award ($250) recognizes the completion of a specific 
research project, favorable attention will be given 
to investigators with a long-term interest in this 


from different geographical areas of the world: Sir 
Victor Negus, London, England; Prof. Cotohi Satta, 
Tokyo, Japan; Prof. Dr. Eelco Huizinga Jr., 
Groningen, The Netherlands; and Dr. Hans von 
Leden, medical director, William and Harriet 
Gould Foundation, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 


Physical Medicine Awards.—The American Con- 
gress of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation has 
presented its distinguished service key to Drs. Karl 
Harpuder and William H. Schmidt. 

Dr. Harpuder received his degree in medicine 
in 1919 from the University of Munich, and while 
in Munich did work on purine metabolism, electro- 
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baum, and the presidential address by Dr. 
Theodore Lidz. The registration fee for nonmem- 
bers is $5. Students, interns, residents, and fellows 
will be registered for $1 on presentation of proper 
identification. Programs may be obtained from the 
society office, 551 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Russian Medical Scientists in U. §.—The following 
Russian medical scicutists recently arrived for a 
professor in 1932, and professor in 1936. He has ee 
Vi 
195 
subject. The recipient will be selected by the fol- 
lowing International Committee of Laryngologists 
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lyte balance, and vascular physiology. In 1934 he 
became a member of the staff of the Montefiore 
Hospital, New York City. He is a member of the 
editorial board of the American Journal of Physical 
Medicine and has served as president of the New 
a Society of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 


“De Schmidt is associate professor of physical 
medicine, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelwhia, 
a charter member of the American Board of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation, a diplomate of 
the American Board of Radiology, past-president, 
American Congress of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. He was chairmn, section of Physical 
— of the American Medical Association in 
955 


National Venereal Disease Conference.—The 27th 
annual National Venereal Disease Postgraduate 
Conference for physicians sponsored by the Univer- 
sitv of Texas Postgraduate School of Medicine, 
Baylor University College of Medicine, Texas State 
Department of Health, and in cooperation with the 
Texas Medical Association and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, will be held at the University of 
Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor Insti- 
tute, Texas Medical Center, in Houston, April 
23-25. Faculty will be drawn from major univer- 
sities, Public Health Service personnel and other 
authorities. Twenty hours of credit will be certified 
for those members of the American Academy of 
General Practice in attendance. Since the costs of 
Service, no tuition fee will be charged; however 

for those desiring category I credit, a $5 registrar's 
fee will be charged. This conference is open only 
to graduates of medical schools a by the 
Council on Medical Education Hospitals. of 
the American Medical Association. Applications 
should be sent to Dr. Grant Taylor, University of 
asa Postgraduate School of , Houston, 

exas. 


World Mental Health Year.—At its annual meeting 
in Copenhagen last summer the World Federation 
for Mental Health designated 1960 as the first 
World Mental Health year covering the 18-months 
from Jan. 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961, and culminat- 
ing in the fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health to be held in Paris, August, 1961. The 32 
member associations in the United States will set up 
a common joint steering committee to guide the 
preparatory work and the United States share in 
the common world-wide undertakings for 1960. 
Different countries will pursue special projects of 
their own choosing, designed among other things 
to reveal the status and needs of mental health in 
that country and to develop new resources. The 
executive board of the federation has established 
a committee to plan for the first Mental Health 
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Year, the initial members of which are Dr. Frank 
Fremont-Smith of the United States, chairman: 
Dr. John R. Rees, ex officio, of England; Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, of Canada; and Dr. Paul Sivadon, of 
Paris, France. Informaticn en the United States 
effort may be obtained from the U. S. Office, World 
Federation for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19. 


Training Program for Steroid Research.—The Wor- 
chester Foundation for Exnerimental bps 
Shrewsbury, Mass., with the department of 

istry, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., and rs 
department of biochemistry, College of Medicine 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, have announced 
the third Training Program for Steroid Biochem- 
istry to begin Oct. 1. The program, “designed to 
alleviate the shortage of qualified trained 

in steroid research,” is offered by the U. S. Public 
Health Service through the National Cancer In- 
stitute of the National Institutes of Health. The 
courses stress both theroretical and practical as- 
pects in steroid research and offer training in 
specialized laboratory techniques. Postdoctoral 
candidates (M.D. or Ph.D.) selected for admission 
will receive stipends of $5,000 for a one-year period. 
Predoctoral candidates (B.S., M.S., or equivalent ) 
selected for admission will receive stipends of 
$1,500 for a six-month period. The final date for 
application is June 1. Send applications to: Dr. 
Kristen Eik-Nes, Department of Biochemistry, Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, or Training Program for Steroid Bio- 
chemistry, t of Chemistry, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, 


Rabies Conference in Chicago._The Great Lakes 
Regional Rabies Conference will be held Feb. 19- 
20 at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. States invited to 
participate include Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Dr. Roland R. Cross will 

open the conference with an address at 1 p. m., 
Feb. 19. Program presentations include: 


Rabies Control Procedures and Current Status of Rabies in 
the U. S., Ernest S. Tierkel, V.M.D. 
Rabies in Wildlife, Wilford O. Nelson Jr. 
Anti-Rabies ylaxis: 
A. Effect of Local Wound Treatment on the Develop- 
a of Ex Rabies, Howard J. Shaughnessy, 
D 


B. Advances in Human Anti-Rabies Vaccination Proce- 


dures, Dr. John P. Fox. 
C. Use of H in Post-Exposure 


yperimmune Anti-Serum 
Prophylaxis of Rabies, Dr. Karl Habel. 


the status of ra progress of control activities 
in public health, sted poe disease control, and wild- 


Epizootiology ( Urban and Sylvan). For 


planned: Diagnosis and Reporting, Animal and 
Human Prophylaxis on Control Techniques, and 
formation 


eral Practice are invited. Dr. Ross T. McIntire, of 
Chicago, executive director of the International 
College of Surgeons, will be the moderator. The 
' participants will be: Dr. George F. Lull, Chicago, 
assistant to the president of the American Medical 


Association; Dr. Claude S. Beck, of Cleveland; Dr. 
Winchell M. Craig and Dr. Gershom |. Thompson, 
Mavo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. . 

of New Orleans, and Dr. Edward L. Compere and 
Dr. Philip Thorek, of Chicago. A cons 
from 15 overseas countries will give 
tion to nearly 400 surgeons from the 
Canada. Surgical films will be og te 
convocation will be held in the P 
Raymond B. Allen, chancellor, Univers 
fornia at Los Angeles, will be the speaker. Dr. Jose 
M. de los Reves, of Los Angeles, regent of the In- 
ternational College of Surgeons for Southern 
California, is chairman of the congress; Dr. 

A. Rosi, ° scientific program chairman; 
and Dr. James N. O'Neill of Los Angeles, general 
assembly chairman. For information write Dr. Ross 
T. MelIntire, Executive Director, 


tional Federation of Gynaecology and Obstetrics 
will take place in the newly-built Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in Montreal, Canada, June 22-28. Round- 
table conferences will be held separately in gyne- 
cology and in obstetrics. The subjects are as follows: 

Gynaecology : 
Limits of Pelvic Surgery in Treatment of Carcinoma of 
Cervix. The Correlation of Psychosomatic Medicine in the 
Cervix. 


Ovarian Function. Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the 
Genital Tuberculosis. 


us. Anemia of Pregnancy. Toxemias of Pregnancy. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Mon- 
treal Committee, Second World Congress, Inter- 
national Federation of Gynaecology and Obstetrics, 
1414 Drummond St., Suite 220, Montreal 25, Que- 
bec, Canada. 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 15, 1958 


FOREIGN 

Psychopharmacology Meeting in Rome.—The Colle- 

gium Internationale Neuro-Ps 

will meet in Rome Sept. 9-12 under the direction of 

Prof. Emilio Trabucchi. The program will include 
iums on the 


will be devoted to the subject, “The Impact of 

Drugs on the Structure, Function, 
and Future of Psychiatric Services: (a) in the 
Hospitals, and (b) in Extra-Mural Clinics and 
Private Practice.” For information, write to Dr. 
Herman C. B. Denber, Secretary, Manhattan State 
Hospital, Ward's Island, New York 35. 


Photofluography Congress in Stockholm.—The third 
International Congress of Photofluorography, or- 


Union Against Tuberculosis, will be held Aug. 
20-23 at the Royal Institute of Technology, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Topics for the plenary sessions are 
as follows: 


The official languages are English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. Proposed papers should 
be sent with an abstract not exceeding 300 words, 
translated preferably into English, before March 
15, and three copies of full papers sent to the con- 
gress secretariate not later than June 15. Enter- 
tainment includes an excursion to 
Court Theatre (18th Century) Aug. 22 and the 
banquet, Aug. 21. A special ladies’ program is 
arranged. Membership is open to medical and 
allied professional personnel, and applications 
should reach the secretariate not later than April 1. 
Registration fee is 135 Swedish crowns for active 
members, 65 Swedish crowns for associate mem- 
bers. For information write the congress secre- 
tariate, I[le Congres International de Radiophoto- 
graphic Medicale, Post-Box 5097, Stockholm 5, 
Suede. 


International Civil Defense Conference.—The 
third Internationale Civil Defense Conference, un- 
der the auspices of the Authorities of Geneva and 
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write Edward C. Khuen, D.V.M., Chairman, Great 
Lakes Regional Rabies Conference, 130 N. Wells 
St., Room 802, Chicago 6. 
Surgical Meeting in Los Angeles.—The Ith 
biennial International Congress of the International 
College of Surgeons will be held in conjunction Analysis of Drug-Induced Abnormal Mental States 
with the 23rd annual congress of the U. S. and in Man”; “Comparison of Abnormal Behavioral 
Canadian sections (North American Federation ) States Induced by Psychotropic Drugs in Animals 
in Los Angeles, March 2-14. An innovation of the and Man”; “Comparison of Drug-Induced with 
meeting will be a surgical emergencies panel to Endog s Psvchoses in Man.” Plenarv s ‘ 
ganized by the International Society of Photo- 
fluorography in cooperation with the International 
V 
Potentialities of photofluorography. 195§ 
Radiation hazards and protection problems—Dosimetric 
problems. 
Special procedures. 
Definition and visibility in photofluorography. 
Diagnostics and the detection ability. 
Use of photofluorography in phthisiology and other pul- 
monary diseases. | | 
College of Surgeons, 1516 Lake Shore Drive, Use of phetelucragraphy in various speciaities. 
; Development of future apparatus. 
Chicago 10. 
CANADA 
Meeting on Gynecology and Obstetrics in Mon- 
treal.—The second world congress of the Interna- 
Psycho-Prophylactic Preparation to Labor. Physiology and 
Pathology of the Contraction of the Human Gravid Uter- 


on dissemination of data on civil defense. An 

exhibition of apparatus and equipment will enable 

delegates to become acquainted with the technical 

novelties in the field of civil defense. For informa- 
Civil 


; 
Flite 


EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
LICENSURE 


ing is June 23. Executive Director, Dr. Dean 
F. , 1710 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

Acasama: Examination. Montgomery, June 17-19. Sec., Dr. 
D. G. Gill, State Office Building, Montgomery 4. 

Georcia: Examination and Reciprocity. Atlanta and Augus- 

Lovutsiana: Examination and Reciprocity. New Orleans, 

June 5-7. Sec., Dr. Edwin H. Lawson, 930 Hibernia Bank 

Bidg., New Orleans. 

: Examination and Reciprocity. Portland, Mar. 11-13, 

Sec., Dr. Adam P. Leighton, Room 514, 152 High St., 
Portland. 

Micencan:* Examination. Ann Arbor and Detroit, June 9- 
11. Sec., Dr. E. C. Swanson, 118 Stevens T. Mason Bldg., 
West Michigan Ave., s. 

Montana: Examination and Reciprocity. 
Sec., Dr. Thomas L. Hawkins, 555 Fuller Ave., 


Neprasxa:* Examination. Omaha, June. Sec., Mr. Husted 
K. Watson, Room 1009, State Capitol Bidg., Lincoln 9. 


New Hamrsume: Examination and Reciprocity. Concord, 
Mar. 12-14. Sec., Dr. Mary M. Atchison, 107 State House, 
Concord. 

New Jensey: Examination. Trenton, Feb. 18-21. Sec., Dr. 


H. Corrigan, 28 West State St., Trenton. 


: Endorsement. Columbus, April 1; June 19-21. Sec., 
Dr. H. M. Platter, 21 West Broad St., Columbus 15. 


:* Examination. Oklahoma . June 3-4. Sec., 
Dr. E. F. Lester, 813 Braniff Bidg., City. 
Portland, April 11-12. Exec. Sec., 
Bldg., Portland. 


Texas:* and Reciprocity. Fort Worth, 23- 
25. Sec., Dr. M. H. Crabb, 1714 Medical Arts Fort 
Worth 2. 

Uran: Examination. Salt Lake City, July 9-11. Director, Mr. 
Frank E. Lees, 324 State Capitol Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. 


Atasxa:* On application in Anchorage and Juneau. Sec., 
Dr. W. M. Whitehead, 172 South Franklin St., Juneau. 


Guam: Subject to Call. Act. Sec., Dr. S. F. Provencher, 
Agana. 


Pvexto Rico: Examination. San Juan, March 4-7. Sec., 
Mr. Joaquin Mercado Cruz, Box 9156, Santurce. 
BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES 


Arasxa: Examination. Juneau, Nov. 4. Sec., Dr. R. Harrison 
Leer, Room 204, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 


Oxtanoma: Examination. Oklahoma City, April 4-5. Sec., 
Dr. E. F. Lester, 813 Braniff Bldg.. Oklahoma City. 
Onecon: Examination. Portland, March 1. Dr. Earl M. 
Pallett, Sec., State Board of Higher Education, Eugene. 
Texas: Examination. Austin, April. Sec., Brother Raphael 

Wilson, 407 Perry-Brooks Bldg., Austin. 


Wisconsin: Examination. Madison, March 29, Milwaukee, 
June 7. Sec., Mr. William H. Barber, 621 Ransom St., 
Ripon. 


*Basic Science Certificate required. 
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the International Civil Defense Organization will 
be held in Geneva, Switzerland, May 12-16. The 
| program includes the following topics: 
) (1) a. Radioactivity and protective measures. 
) b. International system of radioactivity control and warn- 
ing. 
(2) Decentralization, evacuation and shelters to face the 
danger of radioactivity and rockets. 
| (3) International status of civil defense personnel. . 
) (4) Insurance system for cultural property. 
. Civil defense institutions and organizations of # 
| all countries, and organizations and persons con- 
| cerned with civil defense and protection of cultural 
property are invited. Four working committees, 
corresponding to the items on the agenda, will 
meet on May 13-15 and their decisions will be sub- 
mitted in plenary session on May 16. National 
Congress on Educational Treatment of Deafness.— 
The University of Manchester department of edu- 
66 
tation om 
acoustics that concern the use of hearing aids in 
visit audiology clinics and special schools in Lon- 
don, Oxford, and other places. For information 
write Prof. A. W. G. Ewing, Department of Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, The University, Manchester 15, 
Anxansas: Examination. Little Rock, May 5-6. Sec., Mr. 
S. C. Dellinger, Zoology Department, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Distmct or Examination. Washington, April 
14-15. Deputy Director, Commission on Licensure, Mr. 
—<S- Paul Foley, 1740 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6. 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL FOR FOREIGN MEDICAL 
GRADUATES, INC. 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates, Inc.: 
The American medical qualification examination to be 
given henceforth twice a year for foreign medical grad- 
uates. First Examination. Medical Schools in the United 
States, March 25. Final date for filing application is Feb. 
10. Second Examination. Medical Schools in the United 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Health Resources Advisory Committee.—Member- 
ship of the Health Resources Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Elmer Hess was 
announced Jan. 15 by Gordon Gray, Director of 
Defense Mobilization. The committee advises the 
director of ODM on matters in the health field as 
they relate to mobilization programs. In addition 
to Dr. Hess, members of the committee are Mary 
Louise Gloechner, M.D., Conshohocken, Pa., pri- 
vate practice, vice- of the state medical 
society; Frances Graff, R. N., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
director, School of Nursing and Nursing Service, 
Blodgett Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, and 
past-president, Michigan League of Nursing Edu- 
cation; Harold W. Oppice, D.D.S., Chicago, private 
practice, and past-president, American Dental As- 
sociation; William B. Walsh, M.D., Washington, 
D. C., assistant professor of medicine, Georgetown 
University, and member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Medical Affairs, Council on National Defense 
of the American Medical Association; George Otis 
Whitecotton, M.D., Oakland, Calif.. medical di- 
rector, Highland Alameda County Hospital; Frank- 
lin Yoder, M.D., Cheyenne, Wyo., director, Wyo- 
ming State Department of Public Health and Im- 
mediate past-president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. 


ARMY 


James Stevens Simmons Memorial Lecture.—Dr. 
Jacques M. May, head of the department of medi- 
cal geography of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, gave the annual James Stevens Simmons 
Memorial Lecture at the Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center, Jan. 16, on “The Ecology of Disease in 
World Health.” 

Dr. May has been compiling an Atlas of Diseases 
which, when completed, will present as compre- 
hensive a statement on the geographical distribu- 
tion of human diseases as available data will per- 
mit. He was educated at the Medical School of the 
University of Paris and was appointed professor 
of medicine there. In 1936 he joined the faculty of 
a branch of Paris University Medical School at 
Hanoi in what is now Viet Nam and has devoted 
most of his time to the study of tropical diseases 
in Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. May's delivery of the Simmons Memorial 
Lecture is one of four programs presented each 
year featuring a nationally known figure discussing 
topics of broad interest to members of the medical 
fields. These programs are held in November, 
January, March, and May. The new series replaces 
the monthly medical meetings that had been spon- 


ill 
i 


1958, the U. S. Air Force Hospital at Keesler Air 
Force Base, Mississippi, was formally dedicated. 
The Honorable William M. Colmer, congressman 
cipal speaker. Major Gen. F. Mclinay, 
surgeon general of the Air Force, represented the 
Chief of Staff 


This 352-bed, air-conditioned hospital will serve 
as an orthopedic center as well as a base . 
Its facilities include an audiovisual 


Hospital at Keesler Air Force Base. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Changes in Hospital Managers.—Dr. Prince P. 
Barker, director, protessional services, VA Hospital, 
Tuskegee, Ala., will become manager of that 1,945- 
bed neuropsychiatric facility, succeeding Dr. Tous- 
saint T. Tildon, who retired Jan. 31. 

Dr. Sam Beanstock, director, professional services, 
VA Hospital, Lebanon, Pa., will be transferred as 
manager, VA Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio, a 2,116 
neuropsychiatric facility, succeeding Dr. Harry H. 
Botts, who retired Jan. 11. 

Dr. Otto Schaefer, director, professional services, 
VA Hospital, Roseburg, Ore., will be transferred as 
manager of the VA's 1,729-bed neuropsychiatric 
hospital, Danville, UL, replacing Dr. Oreon K. 
Timm, who becomes director of the area medical 
office in St. Paul. 

Dr. Russell L. Hiatt, manager of the 200-bed VA 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind., will be transferred as 
manager of the 494-bed VA Hospital at Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding Dr. Harvey C. Hardegree who re- 
tired Dec. 31, 1957. 

Dr. Michael H. Travers, director, professional 
services, VA Center, Kecoughtan, Va., will succeed 
Dr. Hiatt as manager-director of professional serv- 
ices of the Fort Wayne hospital. 
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Force ; at Keesler Base.—On Jan. 11, 
tem, centralized oxygen and vacuum system, and a 
pneumatic tube system connecting all wards and 
clinics. Col. James S. Fisackerly is the hospital 
commander. 
V 
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Burge and Springfield Baptist hospitals; died Oct. 
15, aged 75, of cerebral hemorrhage. 
Austin, Oliver Luther, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Columbia 


board; serv 
of the county board of health and as president of 
the county planning council; associated with the 


@ Indicates Member of the American Medical Association. 


of Pediatrics; member of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics; an associate member of the American 
Medical Association; past-president of the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society; associated with 
St. Joseph's Hospital and Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital; died in Crosby, Texas, Oct. 23, aged 82, of 
pneumonia. 


Combs, Carlow B., Hazard, Ky.; Louisville Na- 
tional Medical College, Medical Department State 
University, 1907; died Oct. 21, aged 78. 


Conner, Samuel S., Waynesboro, Pa.; Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Richmond, 1915; died Nov. 12, 
aged 76, of arteriosclerotic cardiovascular disease. 


Cosgrove, Thomas David * Reading, Pa.; Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, 1937; associated with the Community General 
Hospital; died Nov. 15, aged 48, of coronary occlu- 
sion. 


de Barcellos, Manuel Augusto, North Wilmington, 
Mass.; Kansas City 1g of Physicians and 
Kansas Mo 1936; died Nov. 10, 


Delmore, John Leo * Roseau, Minn.; University of 
Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery, Min- 
neapolis, 1909; served on the school board; county 
coroner and county and city health officer for many 
years; died Nov. 7, aged 70, of acute coronary oc- 
clusion and diabetes mellitus. 


Dickson, Frederick Sanderman ® Detroit; Univer- 
sity ot Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
1948; veteran of the Korean War; associated with 
the Burton Mercy Hospital and Trinity Hospital; 
died Nov. 30, aged 35, of subarachnoid hemorrhage 
and ruptured congenital aneurysm. 

Eliasberg, Helene ® New York City; Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat Medizinische Fakultiat, Ber- 
lin, Prussia, Germany, 1919; specialist certified by 
the American Board of Pediatrics; assistant pro- 


909 
Armstrong, Clifford Oakley ® Moscow, Idaho; Uni- Burns, Geoffrey Charles Henry ® Demarest, N. J.; 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, Cornell University Medical College, New York 
1919; for many years member of the state board of City, 1903; member of the American Psychiatric 
medical examiners; fellow of the American College Association; served on the faculty of New York 
of Surgeons; past-president of the Moscow Rotary University Post-Graduate Medical School; died in 
Club; for many years a member of the Moscow the Englewood (N. J.) Hospital Sept. 3, aged 80. 
Chamber of Commerce; served on the state silicosis 
panel; a director for two years of Northwest Medi- Medico-Chirur- 
cine; died at Mesa, Ariz., Nov. 18, aged 66. gica = = phia, 1900; professor 
emeritus of pediatrics at Creighton University 
Atherton, Mary Jean ® Springfield, Mo.; Bennett School of Medicine, where he joined the faculty in 
Medical College, Chicago, 1913; associated with 1917; specialist certified by the American Board 
New York City, 1896; an associate member of the 
American Medical Association; recently chosen 
outstanding medical practitioner of 1957 by the 
Westchester County Medical Society and the Medi- 
66 cal Society of the State of New York; set up the 
g QO. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station; asso- 
ciated with Lawrence Hospital in Bronxville, where 
he died Nov. 25, aged $4, of pneumonia. 
Bailey, W. Clark ® Harlan, Ky.; born in Harlan 
Jan. 18, 1900; University of Louisville School of 
Medicine, 1926; in 1954-1955 Vice-President of the 
American Medical Association, serving as a mem- 
ber of its House of Delegates from 1945 to 1950 
and from 1953 to 1957; since December, 1952, a 
member of the Committe on Medical Care for In- 
dustrial Workers of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; past-president of the Kentucky State Medical 
Association and the Harlan County Medical Society; 
in 1955 the Kentucky Academy of General Practice 
honored him as “Family Doctor of the Year”; mem- 
ber of the American Academy of General Practice: 
more than 200 friends in Harlan paid tribute to him 
at a program which followed the format of the TV 
Show “This Is Your Life”; served on the board of 
trustees of the Georgetown (Ky.) College and the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School; for many years 
Beckmann, Siegfried ® New York City; Medi- 
zinische Fakultaét der Universitat, Vienna, Austria, 
1921; died Oct. 6, aged 61, of carcinoma of the 
thyroid. 


fessor of clinical pediatrics at Cornell University 
Medical College; consulting pediatrician at the 
New York Hospital, where she died Dec. 16, aged 
67, of carcinoma of the cecum with metastases. 


Evans, Rice Kemper, Dayton, Ohio; Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1902; died Nov. 29, aged 78. 


Fredrickson, Adolph Richard * Lansing, lowa; St. 
Louis University School of Medicine, 1920, past- 

of the Allamakee County Medical So- 
ciety; veteran of World War 1; served as health 
officer; associated with the Veterans Memorial Hos- 
pital in Waukon and St. Francis Hospital in La 
Crosse, Wis., where he died Dec. 3, aged 69, of 
pneumonia, asthma and heart disease. 


Fugate, Isaac Tyler, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville and 
Hospital Medical College, 1908; specialist certified 
by the American Board of Radiology; member of 
the Radiological Society of North America and the 
American College of Radiology; past-president of 
the Jefferson County Medical Society; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; on 
the courtesy staff, St. Anthony Hospital and Jewish 
a died Dec. 4, aged 76, of coronary occlu- 


EE W. Va.; Uni- 
versity of Virginia Department of Medicine, Char- 
lottesville, 1917; member of the American College 
of Chest Physicians and the American Trudeau 
Society; formerly associated with the Veterans 
Administration in Clarksburg; medical director and 
formerly superintendent of the Pinecrest Sanitar- 
ium; died Dec. 9, aged 67, of coronary occlusion. 


Harrison, William Henry * San Francisco; College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, 1906; 
veteran of World War |; for many years on the 
staff of St. Luke's Hospital; died in the Veterans 
Administration Hospital Dec. 10, aged 73, of acute 
myocardial infarction. 


Holzapfel, William Henry, Stony Point, N. Y.; Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York City, 1904; an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association; served on the staff of the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital; 
died in the Nyack (N. Y.) Hospital Dec. 16, aged 
S4, of fracture of the right hip and arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 


Hurst, Vesse Reeves * Longview, Texas; born in 
1887; University of Texas School of Medicine, Gal- 
veston, 1912; specialist certified by the American 
Board of Ophthalmology; member of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons; past- 
president of the Tri-State Medical Society of Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana and Texas; first president of the 
Longview Chamber of Commerce; vice-president 
First National Bank; director 
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and past-president of Longview Savings and Loan 
Association, associated with Hurst Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital, Gregg Memorial Hospital, 
and the Markham Memorial Hospital, where he 
died Dec. 7, aged 70, of carcinoma of the left lung. 


Ingram, Clarence Hogue, Pittsburgh; Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, Pittsburgh, 1897; 
an associate member of the American Medical As- 
sociation; died in the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Aspinwall, Dec. 1, aged 85, of cardio- 
vascular renal disease. 


Innes, Wesley Arthur, Topeka, Kan.; University of 
Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kan., 
1950; veteran of World War II and the Korean 
War; died Dec. 2, aged 33. 


Jaquish, Martha Christeen, Philadelphia; Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1925; served as senior medical officer at the House 
of Correction; died Dec. 14, aged 59. 


Johnson, Chester Binns, Uniontown, Pa.; Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, Pittsburgh, 1908; 
died Dec. 3, aged 76. 


Johnson, Peter Douglas, Washington, D. C.; How- 
ard University College of Medicine, Washington, 
1931; served on the faculty of his alma mater; for 
many years a member of the District Public Health 
Department; associated with the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital; died in the George Washington University 
Hospital Dec. 13, aged 51. 

Jones, William Ellie © Monroe, La.; Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1922; 
past-president of the Fifth District Medical Society; 
associated with E. A. Conway Memorial Hospital 
and St. Francis Hospital; died Dec. 5, aged 61, of 
coronary occlusion. 


Judy, Hubert Eugene ® Indianapolis; Indiana Uni- 

versity School of Medicine, Indianapolis, 1952; 
Hospital; died Dec. 4, aged 31, of carbon monoxide 


fumes. 


Ronal Byron ® Abilene, Texas; Univer- 
sity of Louisville (Ky.) Medical Department, 1914; 
died Dec. 1, aged 76, of carcinomatosis of abdomi- 
nal viscera. 


— John Henry, Harrisburg, Pa.; Hahnemann 

Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1901; 
veteran of the Spanish-American War and World 
War I; served for two terms as county coroner; 
died in the Polyclinic Hospital Dec. 12, aged 87. 


Lande, Jacob Norman, Sioux City, lowa; John A. 
Creighton Medical College, Omaha, 1920; specialist 
certified by the American Board of Pediatrics; mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Pediatrics and 
the lowa State Medical Society; veteran of World 
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War II; associated with Florence Crittenden Home, 
and St. Vincent's and Lutheran hospitals; died Dec. 
1, aged 64, of a heart attack. 


Lewy, New York City; University of the 
City of New York Medical Department, New York 
City, 1892; an associate member of the American 
Medical Association; served as chief medical con- 
sultant of the workmen's compensation bureau, 
New York State Department of Labor; member of 
the consulting staff, Manhattan General Hospital; 
died in Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.. Dec. 12. aged 87. 


Liljedahl, Elmer Nathaniel * Los Angeles; Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 
1918; specialist certified by the American Board of 
Radiology; member of the Radiological Society of 
North America and the American College of Radi- 
ology; died Oct. 22. aged 65, of carcinoma of the 


liver. 


McCotter, Rollo Eugene, Lawrence, Mich.; Univer- 
sity of Michigan Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1910; professor emeritus of 
anatomy at his alma mater; formerly professor of 
anatomy at Vanderbilt University School of Medi- 
cine in Nashville, Tenn.; died Dec. 4. aged 79, of 
coronary heart disease. 


Marston, James Graham, Baltimore, University of 
Maryland School of Medicine and College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1917; member of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland; 
assistant in medicine at Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine; associated with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and Maryland General Hospital; 
veteran of World War 1, died Dec. 13, aged 66. 


Martin, Clinton Hutton, New York City; Fordham 
University School of Medicine, New York City, 
1920; member of the American Academy of Der- 
matology and Syphilology; consultant dermatolo- 
gist at Fordham Hospital; associated with New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
hospitals; died in Kings Park, N. Y., Dec. 19, aged 
64, of cerebral arteriosclerosis. 


Miller, Daniel Elmer, Dayton, Ohio; Miami Medi- 
cal College, Cincinnati, 1899; died in the Miami 
Valley Hospital Dec. 9, aged 90, of arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 


Mitchell, Eugene Wallace, Honolulu, Hawaii; Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine, 1916; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons; asso- 
ciated with Queen's, Kapiolani Maternity and 
Gynecological, St. Francis, and Kauikeolani Chil- 
dren's hospitals; died in the Tripler General Hos- 
pital Oct. 20, aged 65, of cerebral arteriosclerosis. 


Mitchell, Luther Carl * Columbus, Ga.; Emory 
University School of Medicine, Atlanta, 1926; died 
Dec. 2, aged 57. 


Montoney, Decatur, Elkins, W. Va.; Baltimore 
Medical College, 1894; an associate member of the 
American Medical Association; died Dec. 6, aged 89. 


Morrow, James Robert, Seattle; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1914; member of the Wash- 
ington State Medical Association; veteran of World 
War I; died Dec. 9, aged 68. 


Moser, August Wilhelm * Tenafly, N. J.; born in 
Bavaria Aug. 16, 1914; New. York University Col- 
lege of Medicine, New York City, 1949; certified by 
the National Board of Medical Examiners; spe- 
cialist certified by the American Board of Pedi- 
atrics; member of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics; served as pediatrician for the New York 
State Department of Health; associated with St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in New York City, where he 
served an internship and residency; an associate 
pediatrician at the Englewood (N. J.) Hospital; died 
while on vacation in Innsbruck, Austria, Sept. 11, 
aged 43, of pneumonia. 


Mueller, Ralph Edward * Phoenix, Ariz.; Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, 
Kan.. 1926; member of the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons and the Missouri State Medi- 
cal Association; veteran of World War 1; formerly 
practiced in Kansas City. Mlo., where he was on the 
staffs of the Menorah and St. Luke's hospitals, and 
the Research Hospital, where he died Dec. 6, aged 
59, of cancer. 


Nichols, Frank Oliver * Miami. Fla.; Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn., 
1920; veteran of World Wars 1 and I: formerly 
practiced in Knoxville, Tenn.; died Dec. 5, aged 59, 
of acute coronary thrombosis. 


Nieman, Samuel Clifford, Los Angeles; Medical 
College of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1901; veteran of World 
War |; died Dec. 1, aged 


Nowlin, John Herbert, Chicago; Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago, 1902; died in 
the Evangelical Hospital Dec. 12, aged 90, of 
arteriosclerosis. 


Oliver, Robert Lee, Louisville, Ky.; Lousiville Na- 
tional Medical College, Medical Department State 
University, 1907; died Nov. 4, aged 95. 


Pazdral, George Antonio, West, Texas; Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn., 
1900; city health officer for many years; died in 
Somerville Dec. 5, aged 78, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Polderman, Hugo, Waverly Hills, Ky.; Universiteit 
van Amsterdam Geneeskunde Faculteit, Nether- 
lands, 1929; member of the American College of 
Chest Physicians; served on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine and 
the staff of the Waverly Hills Sanatorium; died in 
the Jewish Hospital, Louisville, Dec. 6, aged 55. 


66 
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associate member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; veteran of World War I; past-president of the 
Montgomery County Medical Society; member of 
the county board of health; on the staff of the Mary 
Chiles Hospital; died Dec. 2, aged 74, of carcinoma 


of the colon. 
Ramonat, Harold Eugene, Philadelphia; University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 


1922: member of the Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania; died Dec. 15, aged 60. 


Ramsey, Edward Detroit; Howard Uni- 
versity College of M , Washington, D. C., 
1900; on the staff of the Mercy General Hospital; 
died Dec. 2, aged 79, of arteriosclerosis. 
Ranney, Earl Albert, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Detroit 
College of Medicine and Surgery, 1915; died Nov. 
27, aged 69. 

Rasmussen, Nelson Henry, Scottsbluff, Neb.; John 
A. Creighton Medical College, Omaha, 1915; an as- 
sociate member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 


3 
3 
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Redewill, Francis Hamilton © Whittier, Calif.; born 
in Vallejo, Calif.. May 29, 1879; Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1906; 


Medical Association; associated with the Engle- 
wood (N. J.) Hospital, where he died Dee. 7, aged 


Rigas, George Skevos ® Weirton, W. Va.; National 
University of Athens School of Medicine, Greece, 
1915; member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; associated with the Weirton (W. Va.) 


College of Radiology, and the American Radium 
Society; associated with Franklin Hospital and 
Mary Help Hospital; died Oct. 30, aged 65, of 
carcinoma of the lung. 
Rollings, J. D., La Center, Ky.; Kentucky School of 
Medicine, Louisville, 1882; past-president of the 
Ballard County Medical Society; died Dec. 6, 
aged 96. 

Medford, Ore.; Tufts 
College Medical School, Boston, 1907; died in the 
Community Hospital Nov. 16, aged 83. 
Rosenthal, Frances Eulalia ® Joplin, Mo.; Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, 
Kan., 1927; on the staffs of Freeman and St. John’s 
hospitals; died in Baxter Springs, Kan., Nov. 29, 
aged 64. 
Rossiter, Donald Eugene ® Highland Park, IIl.; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, 


health of Highland 
served on the staff of the Highland Park Hospital; 
died Dec. 14, aged 57, of coronary occlusion 


aged 82. 
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Prewitt, John McGarvey, Mount Sterling, Ky.; Uni- General Hospital and the Ohio Valley Hospital in 
versity of Louisville Medical Department, 1907; an Steubenville, where he died Dec. 2, aged 62, of 
cancer. 
Rodenbaugh, Frederick Hase © San Francisco; St. 
cialist certified by the American Board of Radi- 
ology; member of the American Roentgen Society, 
Nebraska General hospitals; died Nov. 27, aged 76, 
founder, first president, and later secretary-treasurer 
of the par soy Physicians Art Association; winner Sanderson, Maurice Sheppard ® Edwardsville, IIl.; 
of many prizes in oils and water colors; member of Chicago Medical School, 1944; member of the 
the American Urological Association; at one time American Academy of General Practice; shot and 
served in the U. S. Public Health Service; for many killed Dec. 18, aged 44, when he resisted an at- 
years on the faculty of the University of California tempted holdup in his home. 
School of Medicine in San Francisco; owner and cali 
medical director of the Desert Inn Sanitarium in Medical 
Phoenix, Ariz., from 1917 to 1924; served on the College som, Ri , ; served as 
staffs of the French and St. Joseph's hospitals in '™€™ber and chairman of the Amherst County 
San Francisco; died Dec. 19, aged 78, of uremia. Board of Supervisors; died in Lynchburg, Nov. 30, 
Reum, Carl Gedrem, Los Angeles; Medical Depart- a 
ment of the University of California, San Francisco, Sauer, Paul Kurt, New York City; born in El Paso, 
1912; died in the Los Angeles County Hospital Texas, in 1890; University of Pennsylvania School 
Dec. 4, aged 73, of cancer of the lung. of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1913; member of the 
' founders group of the American Board of Surgery; 
en ee ee al — veteran of World War I; served during World War 
of the Il and was awarded the Legion of Merit, Bronze 
: : -- Star, Purple Heart, Seven Battle Stars, Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, and Amphibious Arrowhead; 
served on the staffs of the Lenox Hill and New 
York City hospitals, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital; associated with the medical depart- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance Society; died 
in the Veterans Administration Hospital Dec. 6, 
aged 67. 
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Seymour, Theodore Frederick, Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Trinity Medical College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
1902; died in Bedford, Va., Sept. 13, aged 79, of 
myocardial insufficiency and arteriosclerosis. 


department 
Company; served on the staff of the Evangelical 
Hospital; died Dec. 16, aged 76, of arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 


Sherwood, Arthur New Haven, Conn.; Uni- 
versity of Vermont College of Medicine, Burlington, 
1920; for many years medical director of the U.S. 
Second District Civil Service Region in New York 
City; died Nov. 21, aged 61, of coronary disease. 


Shlenker, Milton Alexander, New York City; Uni- 
versity of Virginia Department of Medicine, Char- 
lottesville, 1897; an associate member of | the 
American Medical Association; fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; died in the Lenox Hill 
Hospital Dec. 2, aged 85, of cerebral hemorrhage. 


Shotwell, Carlos W. ® Detroit; Detroit College of 
Medicine, 1903; for many vears on the staff of the 
Grace Hospital, where he died Dec. 5, aged 79, of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Shupe, Lester Leroy ® Caldwell, Idaho; Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine, Cleveland, 
1932; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 
member of the Industrial Medical Association; 
president of the Southwest Idaho Medical Asso- 
ciation; veteran of World War II; past-president of 
the staff of the Caldwell Memorial Hospital; died 
Dec. 7, aged 50, of a heart attack. 


Skvarla, John Augustus, Rutherford, N. J.; Univer- 
sity of Maryland School of Medicine and College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 1921; fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons; director of 
the orthopedic department, St. Mary's Hospital, 
Passaic, where he was president of the medical 
staff, and where he served as a member of the 
hospital board of governors; died Dec. 17, aged 62, 
of coronary thrombosis. 


Slocum, Harry Britton, Long Branch, N. J.; born in 
Long Branch, June 16, 1876; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City, 1901; past-president and vice-president of the 
Monmouth County Medical Society; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons; on the 
staff of the Fitkin Memorial Hospital in Neptune; 
for many years associated with Monmouth Me- 
morial Hospital, where he was the first physician 
to be elected to the hospital's board of governors, 
and where in 1953, after completing 50 years on the 


Stees, Henry Albert, Philadelphia; Medico-Chirur- 
gical College of Philadelphia, 1911; an associate 
member of the American Medical Association; died 
Dec. 2, aged 74. 


Thissell, Henry Nelson * Lock Haven. Pa.; Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1906; for many 
years served as school physician; associated with 
Lock Haven Hospital, where he died Dec. 5, aged 
73, of pneumonia. 


Thompson, Alden Christian ® Mountain View, 
Calif.; College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda 
and Los Angeles, 1925; member of the American 
Academy of General Practice; veteran of World 
War I; served on the staffs of the Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Hospital and the San Jose (Calif.) Hospital; died 
Dec. 4, aged 62, of coronary occlusion. 


Thompson, Lee * Canton, Ohio; Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine, Cleveland, 
1916; veteran of World War 1; associated with 
Aultman and Mercy hospitals; died Nov. 21, aged 
68, of coronary thrombosis. 


Voellings, William John * Mukwonago, Wis.; Mar- 
quette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee, 
1928; associated with Waukesha (Wis.) Memorial 
Hospital, where he died Nov. 11, aged 60, of carci- 
noma of the bladder and pulmonary embolism. 


Weinmann, Arthur * Buffalo; Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe-Universitat Medizinische Fakultat, Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Prussia, Germany, 1916, died Nov. 5, 
aged 65. 


Wolfe, Harlow M. * Taylorville, IIL; St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, 1906, past-president 
of the Christian County Medical Society; died in 
St. Vincent Memorial Hospital Nov. 24, aged 76, of 
cancer. 


Wood, Oran Alphonso, Westville, N. Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1890; past-presi- 
dent of the Gloucester County Medical Society; 
served as county coroner; an associate member of 
the American Medical Association; died Nov, 25, 


aged 89. 
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staff, his portrait was hung in the staff room; died 
in the Monmouth Memorial Hospital Dec. 19, 
aged §1. 
Smith, Bernard Reid ® Asheville, N. C.; Jefferson 
Share, George A. ® Chicago; Chicago College of Medical College of Philadelphia, 1911; veteran of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1908; retired medical direc- World War 1; during World War I] an examining 
physician for Selective Service; for many years con- 
sulting physician for the Southern Railway; con- 
sulting physician at State Hospital in Morganton; 
associated with St. Joseph's and Aston Park hos- 
pitals, and the Memorial Mission Hospital, where 
he died Dec. 4, aged 75, of cerebral thrombosis 
and arteriosclerotic heart disease. 
66 
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emergency cases. Of 18 patients with diseases of the 
small intestine, 16 were emergency cases, 14 had 


operative mortality of 12.5%. Of 20 patients with 
diseases of the colon and rectum, 17 had cancer in 


in the various foreign countries. 
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an advanced stage. The operative mortality was 30%. 


7 had chronic appendicitis. The remaining 14 were 
emergency cases, and 2 of these died, an operative 
mortality of 14.2%. 


Basal Temperature and Puerperal Cycle.—Dr. B. 
Neme (Rev. gynec. e obst. 51:757, 1957) studied 
26 selected female patients (scholars, doctors, 
university students, and nurses) in whom, dur- 
ing the period of daily recording of the basal 


until delivery, and in three this check was main- 
tained during the course of lactation. In all patients, 
for more than 16 days 


thermogenic corpus 

— Anh thermal decline of 0.2 or 0.3 C in 
the days preceding delivery, these changes cannot 

be used to predict the day of birth. It is, however, 

possible from the basal temperature curve to cal- 

culate the age of the pregnancy. The curve is the 


in Brazil of Histoplasma capsulatum in the soil. The 
fungus was found in the soil of chicken yards in 


of the life cycle of H. capsulatum, the fungus, 
parasitizing the tissues, is similar to forms of Leish- 
mania in the organs of the host. In the other phase 
the fungus remains in the soil in its saprophytic 
filamentous form, reproducing itself by means of 
relatively large and typical spores. In this stage the 
fungus is generally introduced in the human or 
animal organism through the respiratory tract. 


814 
BRAZIL 
Gastrointestinal Surgery in the Aged.—R 
Bressan (Rev. paulista med. 51:348, 1 
lyzed a series of 253 patients aged 60 
(average 65.3) on whom a gastrointestinal opera- 
82 had 
ee temperature, fecundation occurred. In six of them 
ast high fer this type of patient. A meshed diler- temperature was checued every 
ence was observed between the operative mortality 
in the patients with nonmalignant diseases (10 
was considered to indicate pregnancy, and in each 
litions (16 case this diagnosis was confirmed. In some patients 
35 1%) A h smaller diff Jeon dmameedl this diagnosis was based on the temperature change 
~. tality 1 of a few days before negative biological tests became 
(10 in positive. An early diagnosis of pregnancy made in Vv 16 
, amis. (26 d ! ths in 204 ; this way enables the physician to supply preventive 1955 
— means to patients prone to miscarriage. In a patient 
wad — with intrauterine death of the fetus, the basal tem- 
n 75 subtotal omies for nonemer 
perature remained high until the product of con- 
cases of Fr of the stomach oF duodenum there ception was expelled. The authors concluded that 
operative mortality the increase in basal temperature in the premen- 
moder conditions Gove wore 4 shave and tho manthe of 
or an operative mortality of 57.1%. Gastric cancer 
was present in 44 patients, 40 of whom underwent 
subtotal gastrectomy with 7 deaths, or an operative 
mortality of 17.5%. Four underwent total gastro- 
ectomy with three deaths, or an operative mortality 
eaths (operative mortality of 7.7%), 
if 1 patient with cancer is excluded operative mor- Histoplasma Ca * 
psulatum and Visceral Leishmania- 
- tality was wy he %. Of these 65 patients, 10 were sis.—Dr. Manuel E. Silva, of the Gongalo Muniz 
as Public Health Institute of Salvador, Bahia, in an 
om ity of and address before the 13th Brazilian Congress of Hy- 
ures illustrate the low mortality in these emergency giene at Fortaleza, Ceara, reported the first finding 
ae Jacobina, Bahia, a rural region where visceral 
sg - leishmaniasis is endemic. In one of the two phases 
al obstruction. The al obstruction was 
caused by postoperative adhesion and in most cases 
the operation was performed under emergency con- 
ditions. In this group there were two deaths, or an 
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Thus the existence of H. capsulatum in soil in 
endemic areas of leishmaniasis means the possi- 
bility of existing progressive histoplasmosis super- 
imposed on visceral leishmaniasis. This fact creates 
a serious of differential diagnosis since 
the two diseases may be clinically similar; their 
parasites are similar to a certain extent and may be 
present in the same host's cells; and the reaction of 
the affected tissues may be the same. Since the pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures are not the same 
for the two diseases, an accurate study of them be- 
comes even more necessary for a differential diag- 
nosis. Both H. capsulatum and L. donovani appear 
in the host's tissues as intracellular oval bodies in 
the cells of the reticuloendothelial system. 


FINLAND 


Spinal Injuries.—Heino Laitinen and co-workers 
(Ann. chir. et gynaec. Fenniae 46:407, 1957) 
studied tomographically the thoracic spines of 
a number of psychiatric patients before and after 
electroshock therapy. The incidence of fractures 
of the thoracic spine was 39%, which is very 
high. The character of the fractures and the 
predisposing factors were the same as in earlier 
reports. The authors call attention to fractures in 
interspinous processes and ruptures in interspinous 
ligaments which they believe occur frequently and 
are more likely to cause the pain suffered by pa- 
tients treated by shock therapy than fractures of 
the vertebral bodies. 


Whooping Cough.—K. H. Kahanpii (Duodecim 
11:663, 1957) reviewed the mortality and morbidity 
from whooping cough in Finland during the period 
1937 to 1957, with special attention to possible dif- 
ferences before and after 1952, when inoculation 
ageinst whooping cough was started on a wide 
scale. The number of deaths from and cases of 
whooping cough were not correlated during the 
period 1937 to 1951, but were clearly correlated 
during the period 1952 to 1956. The morbidity and 
mortality figures showed a decrease after vaccina- 
tion was started. In recent years the mortality has 
followed fairly closely the variations in morbidity 
although it had been almost constant earlier and 
did not significantly depend on the variations in 
morbidity. Inoculation may have reduced the mor- 
tality but changes in natural virulence and im- 
proved medical care may also have been factors. 
Unlike diphtheria, whooping cough is not disap- 
pearing in Finland. 


Bronchography Prior to Resection.—In 
the tuberculosis sanatorium in Helsinki, the use of 
bronchography was started in February, 1955 
(Nord. med. 38:1382, 1957). A total of 160 


bronchographic examinations in 135 patients showed 


that peripheral bronchial changes are common in 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The bronchi were normal 
in only 7% of the patients. Saccular bronchiectasis 
was observed in 52 bronchographies, mostly in as- 
sociation with extensive parenchymal lesions; but 
often the changes were masked by apical conden- 
sations of long duration. A total of 48 resections 
were performed in this series, including 30 seg- 
mental resections. Severe bronchial changes in poor- 
ly draining portions of a lung were in themselves 
an indication for resection. The principal indication 
for resection was usually the nature and severity of 
the parenchymal lesions. In comparison to ordinary 
roentgenograms and tomograms, ms are 
a better means of locating the affected segments. 
They also afford useful information on the function 
of the affected and adjacent segments. Thus bron- 
chography is a valuable aid in planning the Pay 
operation and rm meen | 4 in determining the extent 
of the area to be resected 


Changes in the Cervical in Patients with 
Postural Vertigo.—A series of 35 patients with pos- 
tural vertigo and 28 controls not thus affected was 
studied by Orma and Voutilainen (Ann. med. 
int. Fenniae 46:60, 1957). All the patients were 
over 64 years of age. Anteroposterior, lateral, and 
oblique roentgenograms of the neck were taken. 
In both groups there were advanced changes in 
the cervical spine, but the level of C6 and 
C7 were, owing to anatomic factors, the verte- 
bral artery is most liable to compression in connec- 
tion with head movements, was much more often 
the site of narrowing of the intervertebral foramina 
in the group with postural vertigo than in the con- 
trols. Postural vertigo in old people is generally 
precipitated by the sudden postural changes asso- 
ciated with turning or some other movement of the 
head. On the basis of the present study, compression 
of the vertebral artery or irritation of the vertebral 
nerves at the level of C6 and C7 is a likely cause 


of postural vertigo. 


INDIA 


Rural Health Services.—The seven-nation ( Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Nepal, and 
Thailand ) regional conference of the World Health 
Organization concluded its two-week session at 
New Delhi in October with an appeal to the local 
governments to assign a much higher priority to 
rural health services than has been given. Environ- 
mental sanitation should receive special emphasis 
in the basic health services to be provided in these 
countries. Lack of such sanitation constitutes a 
major problem throughout southeast Asia. The con- 
ference recommended that the size of the population 
to be served in each rural health unit should be 
between 20,000 and 30,000. Subcenters should be 
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set up according to the health need of the area. 
Public health and medical care should be integrated 
in all countries at the level of the rural health unit 
and efforts should be made to integrate them at 
district and national level. The minimum staff to 
be appointed for a rural health unit should be one 
physician, one public health nurse or health visitor, 
one midwife for about 500 people, and a sanitary 
assistant. 


Serum Proteins in Cirrhosis of the Liver.—K. L. 
Agarwal and co-workers (Journal Indian Medical 
Association, vol. 29, Nov. 16, 1957) stated that a 
depressed albumin and an elevated gamma globulin 
level are usually associated with cirrhosis of the 
liver. The authors studied serum proteins electro- 
phoretically in patients with this condition to see 
whether there was any correlation between the 
alteration in the different protein fractions and 
changes as observed in the various liver function 
tests. In 25 of their 43 patients, the diagnosis was 
based mainly on clinical findings, in 13 it was made 
after a liver biopsy, and in 5 it was confirmed at 
operation. All showed hepatomegaly or hepatosple- 
nomegaly with signs of portal hypertension and 
evidence of prominent collateral circulation. The 
age of these patients varied from 10 to 40 vears. 
The electrophoresis was carried out within 48 hours 
of withdrawal of blood, and liver function tests 
were performed on fresh serum. A comparison of 
the results obtained in these patients was made 
with those of a group of 72 normal subjects. 

A low value for serum proteins with reduction in 
serum albumin and increase in giumma globulin 
characterized all the patients with hepatic cirrhosis. 
Elevation of the globulin level leading to a reversal 
of the albumin-globulin ratio was solely due to a 
rise in the gamma fraction. The exact mechanism 
of this hypergammaglobulinen iia in patients with 
cirrhosis is not known. It may be partly due to 
protein deficiency. Zinc sulfate and thymol turbidity 
and cephalin cholesterol flocculation were incre ised. 
It was not possible to establish any correlation be- 
tween these tests and changes in various protein 
fractions. It was, however, seen that a rise in the 
gamma globulin and a drop in the albumin level 
occurred with a corresponding decrease in liver 
deficiency as shown by these tests. An increase in 
the thymol and zine sulfate turbidity was also asso- 
ciated with a decrease in the alpha and beta frac- 
tions of globulin respectively. 


Idiopathic Hydronephrosis.—A. E. deSa (Indian 
Journal of Child Health, vol. 6, November, 1957) 
stated that though a wide variety of factors are 
believed to cause idiopathic hydronephrosis, sur- 
geons often find at operation that neither an ex- 
trinsic nor an intrinsic obstruction exists at the 

lviureteral junction to account for the patho- 


nephrosis in all of whom there was a complete 
absence of any organic obstruction at the pelvi- 
ureteral junction either intrinsic in the form of 
valve or stenosis, or extrinsic in the form of a band 
or an aberrant vessel. Histopathological studies of 
the pelviureteral junction in six patients showed 
complete absence of nervous elements in the wall. 
The seventh patient was not stridied histopathologi- 
cally. Because of the fact that the aa»lion cell 


sections 
showed identical histological findings with an ab- 
sence of small nerves and intramural ganglion cells. 
Four of these patients showed varving degrees of 
hypertension for children in this age group. Wheth- 
et conservative operation directed to these ischemic 


kidneys would tend to perpetuate the hypertensive 
state is not known. 


School Health.—More than 35,000 of 42,500 school 
children examined by the School Health Work De- 
partment of the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 
the vear 1956-1957 were found to be medically 
defective according to the corporation's annual re- 
oo Nearly 28% were suffering from general de- 

lity, 24% from dental defects, 15% from throat 
trouble, 14% from enlarged lymph nodes, 5% from 
skin diseases, and 3% from eve diseases. 


Myocardial Infarction and Armchair Treatment.— 
A. Atsmon and co-workers (//arefuah 53:281, 1957 ) 
reported on 173 patients with acute myocardial in- 
farction who were treated in the Beilinson Hospital, 
Petach Tikvah. In department A, 88 patients were 
treated with prolonged bed rest and in department 
D, 85 patients were treated by the armchair meth- 
od. The mortality in 47 patients in whom armchair 
treatment was instituted on the Ist to M4th day of 
hospitalization was 5.4%. Of the 41 patients who 
received armchair treatment beginning on the Ist 
to 6th day of hospitalization, the mortality was 
4.9%. Among the 76 patients who were treated by 
prolonged bed rest but in whom there were no 
contraindications to armchair treatment, the mor- 
tality was 9.2%. The clinical material in the two 
departments did not differ significantly as to age, 
sex, ethnic origin, number of previous myocardial 
infarctions, and distribution of good-risk and bad- 
risk cases, but differed as to anticoagulant treat- 
ment. All patients on armchair treatment and half 
of those on prolonged bed rest received bishy- 
droxycoumarin. Most of those not treated by anti- 
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en a series of seven patients with infantile hydro- 
population of the pelviurcteral juncticn is both 
sparse and irregular, an attempt was made to study 
normal pelviureteral junctions for the presence of 
nervous elements in the wall. Sections were made 
serially both in the vertical and transverse planes 
Vil 
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coagulants were good-risk cases. On the basis of 
this experience it seems to be justified to continue 
armchair treatment in patients with acute myocar- 
dial infarction. 


Serum Lipids and Atherosclerosis.—In a symposi- 
um on atherosclerosis, Toor reported on his inves- 
tigations on serum lipids and atherosclerosis among 
Yemenite immigrants in Israel. Israel's population 
is composed of immigrants from East and West, 
differing widely in their cultural background 
and ways of life. Each group is reluctant to change 
its habits of eating, so that in Israel there is a 
unique opportunity for a long-term experiment on 
the influence of diet on serum cholesterol levels 
and the incidence of atherosclerosis. Apart from the 
higher death rate from atherosclerosis in Israel 
among immigrants from Western countries, a strik- 
ing difference has been found between Yemenites 
who had immigrated over 20 years ago and those 
who had immigrated within the previous 5 years; 
528 Yemenites were investigated to determine their 
social conditions, diet, nutritional status, and serum 
levels of cholesterol, a and total lipids. 
The findings were correlated with the atheroscle- 


Patients with a history of cardiovascular disease 
or other abnormality likely to affect the serum 
cholesterol level, those with a blood pressure high- 
er than 140/90 mm. Hg, those who were markedly 
underweight, those with enlarged spleen or liver, 
those with low blood cholesterol levels in the pres- 
ence of impaired liver function tests, and 


chick-pea seeds, nuts, and almonds. 
The laboratory findings were as follows: The 
mean serum cholesterol value was lowest for recent 


228 to 253 mg. per 100 ml. and 219 to 237 mg. per 
100 ml. respectively. The cholesterol/phospholipid 


ratio remained within normal limits (0.72—0.90) 
but was lowest among recent Yemenites. The mean 
values for total lipids were lowest among recent 
Yemenite men (556 mg. per 100 ml.) and the dif- 
ferences were significant in both sexes. 

The atherosclerosis death rate in the period 1953 
to 1955 was about four times higher among early 
Yemenite immigrants (23.6 per 1,000 per year) 
than among recent ones (6.3). It should be stressed 
that the body build of Yemenites, both early and 
recent, remained the same. Both groups obeyed 
religious laws and conformed to social customs to 
the same extent. Their ways of life were practic- 
ally unchanged, and no mental stress could be in- 
criminated in the early Yemenites. The death rate 
from infectious diseases was similar in both groups. 
The rate from malignant tumors was lowest among 
the recent immigrants and that from all causes in 
recent Yemenites over 65 was practically the same 
as the rate in this age group among other national 
groups in Israel. The lower death rate from ath- 
erosclerosis among recent Yemenites cannot there- 
fore be ascribed to death from other causes at a 
younger age. 

The lower death rate from atherosclerosis among 
Yemenites in Israel has attracted much interest in 
the past few years. In a series of 967 postmortem 
examinations, including 123 Yemenites, Shalom 
found a third coronary artery in 0.83% of European 
Jewish immigrants as against 2.44% in Yemenite 
immigrants, a possible explanation for the lower in- 
cidence of myocardial infarction in Yemenite Jews, 
but this explanation is unlikely because of the in- 
creased death rate from a among the 
early Yemenite immigrants (3.3 per 1,000 per year 
compared with 0.49 among the recent group). It is 
also difficult to explain the low serum cholesterol 
values on the basis of a metabolic genetic factor in 
recent Yemenite arrivals, because, with increased 
consumption of food, particularly fats, cholesterol 
values and death rates from atherosclerosis ap- 
proach those of Europeans. The possible effect a 
sunflower-seed oil on serum cholesterol levels does 
not seem to be relevant, since both groups eat sun- 
flower seeds. 


Inhibition of Pancreatic Secretion.—In his report at 
the meeting of the Israel Medical Association in 
March, D. Birnbaum (Hebrew University Hadas- 
sah Medical School, Jerusalem) presented the results 
of his studies on the inhibition of canine pan- 
creatic secretion by ganglion-blocking agents. Ex- 
periments were performed on dogs with a cannula 
inserted into the duodenum. The opening of this 
cannula overlooked the entrance of the main pan- 
creatic duct which was catheterized only during the 
collection periods, lasting for two or three hours. 
The first pancreatic duct usually entering near the 
common duct was ligated and cut at the first-stage 
operation. The dogs were made to fast for 12 to 18 
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7 rosis mortality rate. 
and lactating women were excluded from this in- 
vestigation. The diet of recently immigrated Yem- 
enites contains a lot of pita, a type of flat yeastless 
bread. They also eat large quantities of vegetables, 
little meat (about once weekly), and little fat, 
which is mainly in the form of samne (boiled butter 
with the seed of fenugreek). As the quantity of in- 
gested fat is small (30 Gm. daily for recent and 
55 Gm. daily for early Yemenites) the composition 
of this fat probably has little influence on the path- 
ogenesis of atherosclerosis. Both early and recent 
Yemenites make abundant use of sunflower seeds, 
Yemenites in both sexes and in all age groups, 
varying from 146 to 158 mg. per 100 ml. in men and 
172 to 190 mg. per 100 ml. in women. Early Ye- 
menites presented values from 198 to 206 mg. per 
100 ml. in men and from 194 to 228 mg. per 100 ml. 
in women. The phospholipids values were higher 
among females in all age groups. For early Ye- 
menite men, values were between 217 and 233 mg. 
per 100 ml. and for recent Yemenite men, 207 to 
212 mg. per 100 ml. For women, the figures were 


polyethylene tube located in the distal duodenum. 
This stimulation evoked in control experiments pan- 
creatic flow ranging from 10.7 to 11.7 ml. per half. 


hour 

minoethyl benzilate methobromide ( Paragone), a 
parasympathetic blocking agent, or 50 to 75 mg. 
of hexamethonium bromide, tic flow de- 
creased in spite of continued stimulation by intra- 
duodenal instillation of 6.6 to 4.4 ml. per half hour 
of N/10 HCl. Statistical analysis indicated a sig- 
nificant decrease in flow obtained by sympathetic 
and/or parasympathetic blocking agents. Observa- 
tions on the amylase output revealed a tenfold de- 
crease in the third half-hour period. 


JAPAN 


Anti-A-Bomb Convention.—In August in Tokyo an 
international anti-A-bomb convention was held. 
Since 1945, about 110 atomic and hydrogen bombs 
were exploded by the United States, England, and 
Russia. This was done without the consent of other 
interested countries. No one has the right to con- 
taminate the air with radioactive products of nuclear 
fission. An appeal was sent to the United Nations 
for the immediate cessation of further tests of nu- 
clear weapons. 


—Ep 


ics of influenza started here in 
May and continued unabated through December. 
A rough estimate places the number stricken at 
about 3,500,000, with several thousand deaths from 
pneumonia, especially among the very young and 
very old. Although the pharmaceutical houses pre- 
pared a vaccine from the prevailing strain of the 
virus, the demands greatly exceeded the supply. 
Because of a drop in attendance to 50% or less of 
the enrollment, many schools were closed down for 
the emergency. 


Outbreaks of Dysentery.—Each summer epi 

of dysentery take a heavy toll of lives. They begin 
in May and continue into late October, reaching a 
peak in July and August and affect chiefly the very 
young and the very old. Every year about 0.1% of 
the population has a mild or severe attack of shigel- 
losis. About 1% of the population are carriers. In 


by Dr. Cruz-Merino L. ( Revista de neuro-psiquia- 
tria, vol. 20, June, 1957). The full-blown clinical 
picture of acute intoxication is characterized by (1) 
muscarinic effects (extreme anorexia and vomiting, 
abdominal cramps, belching, diarrhea, hyperhy- 


pu 
sis, blurred vision, and involuntary micturition ); 
(2) nicotinic effects (muscular twitching, cramps, 
and weakness, especially in the lower extremities ) ; 
(3) effects on the central nervous system ( rest- 
somnolence, headache, difficult 


The diminution of the cholinesterase level is 


pathognomonic of parathion poisoning. In the 
author's series, the spinal fluid and the electro- 
were 


tients, but in a few glycosuria and albuminuria 
were present. The sedimentation rate was consist- 
ently within normal limits. Some patients exhibited 
leukopenia and others leukocytosis but most of them 
had normal counts. In most of these patients the 
intoxication was brought about by a massive ex- 
posure to parathion, but in a few it was due to re- 
peated exposure to small quantities of the toxic 
agent. Parathion is only slightly cumulative in the 
body. Atropine is the drug of choice for the treat- 
ment of parathion poisoning. It stops only the mus- 
carinic effects, whereas ergotamine and curare check 
the nicotinic effects. 


Surgical Treatment of Tremor.—In the same issue, 
Dr. C. Arseni reviewed the surgical treatments 
available for patients with tremor. His experience 
was limited to combined pyramidotomy or some 
modification of this operation. Pyramidotomy has 
the advantages that (1) it is easy to perform, (2) 
the operative mortality is negligible, (3) epilepti- 
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hours prior to experiments which were performed vacation time mass infections are common in camps 

without any anesthetic. As stimulus’ for external for children and summer resorts. One large epi- 

pancreatic secretion 5 ml. of N/10 hydrochloric demic was traced to a breakdown in the chlorina- 

acid was instilled every five minutes through a tion of the city water supply. Typhoid is well con- 
trolled by vaccination. As yet no effective vaccine 
for shigellosis is available. A sanitary sewage system 
is under construction in Tokyo but is as yet only 
half finished. 
PERU 
Parathion Poisoning.—Parathion is commonly used 
to identify all of the organic phosphorus containing 
insecticides. Intoxication in human beings exposed 
to it is manifested by an overwhelming parasympa- 
thetic stimulation. Ninety cases of parathion poison- 
ing, all of them occurring in farm laborers employed 
drosis, diaphoresis, salivation, lacrimation, broncho- 
spasm, increased bronchial secretion with possible 

V 
195 

speech, mental confusion, visual distortions, con- 
vu 

Cancer intertional cancer ym. 

posium was held in Tokyo in October. Japanese 

scientists reported that treatment with mustard gas 

gave spectacular results, although no permanent 

cures were observed. The efficacy of this treatment Urinalysis revealed no abnormalities in most pa- 

depends on the vascularity of the area involved. 

Scirrhous growths did not respond to this treatment. a 
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form seizures are not observed after the operation, 
and (4) besides the tremor, the spasticity, the 
bradykinesis, and difficulty in starting movements 
are also controlled by this procedure. Among the 
disadvantages are the fact that the oculogyric crises 
do not disappear and that the procedure is valueless 
in patients over 50 years of age. In patients with 
bilateral tremors, a two-stage operation is indicated, 
but a marked motor deficit usually results. The 
author reported his results with the unilateral com- 
bined pyramidotomy in 30 patients suffering from 
Parkinsonism and whose ages ranged from 27 to 70 
years; 19 showed strictly unilateral tremors; 6, bi- 
lateral tremors; and 5, bilateral tremors with a pre- 
dominance on one side. There were no operative 
deaths, but two patients died within eight days 
after operation. In the late postoperative period 
three more patients died. 

As to the seven patients over 50, only one was 
improved, five were left hemiparetic or hemiplegic, 
and three (including two of the five) died. For this 
reason pyramidotomy should not be performed on 
patients over 50. Of the remaining 23 patients 2 
died. Of the 21 survivors it was observed that the 
slower the course of the disease the better was the 
clinical response. In general, in those who had had 
the disease one or two years, the results were poor. 
Tremors not associated with spasticity were present 
in 13 patients and in all they were completely con- 
trolled by the operation. Tremor associated with 
spasticity was present in six, both symptoms being 
completely checked in four and partially checked 
in two. Amimia, present in 25 patients, was marked- 
ly improved in 11, partially improved in 5, and not 
improved in 9. Difficult speech was notably reduced 
in 12 of the 18 patients who showed it. Facial 
tremor and oculogyric crises, however, were not 
benefited by the operation in any of the patients 
suffering from them. 

Much better postoperative results were obtained 
in the mobility of the upper extremities. The 25 
surviving patients were able to use their hands in 
an almost normal fashion at date of report. All of 
them had follow-up periods varying from six months 
to five years, and in general the best responses were 
shown by those patients with severe tremor and 
spasticity prior to operation, while in those with 
tremor alone a postoperative diminution of muscu- 
lar strength was usually observed. The greater the 
preoperative spasticity in general, the less was the 
chance of postoperative paresis. After the operation, 
all of the 13 patients who had shown no preopera- 
tive paresis presented some degree of motor deficit. 
Pyramidotomy performed on a patient without 
spasticity was usually followed by marked hemi- 
paresis 


Taking into account, on the one hand, that the 
tremor that troubles the patient most is that of the 
upper extremities and that the postoperative paresis 
is more troublesome than the tremor, and, on the 
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other hand, that there is a soma in the dis- 
of the crossed pyramidal fa: , the author 


introduced a selective combined pyramidotomy, 

means of which only the crossed pyramidal 
fi for the upper extremities are removed, leav- 
ing untouched those of the lower extremities. This 
operation has been performed on 65 carefully 
selected patients, with no deaths. The tremor dis- 
appeared completely or almost completely in the 
upper extremities, and the paresis was minimal, so 
that the patients could wash their hands and comb 
their hair. From these results the author concluded 
that the selective combined pyramidotomy has a 
broader range of usefulness than any other opera- 
tion for tremors. This operation is indicated if (1) 
the tremors are severe enough to incapacitate the 
patient, (2) they are limited to one part of the 
body, (3) the patient is less than 5O years of age. 
(4) the patient does not have motor inertia, and 
(5) the duration of the disease is short. 


Cervical Cancer.—The ways of spread and metas- 
tases in 56 patients who died with cancer of the 
uterine cervix were studied post mortem by Drs. J. 
Campos and Manuel Gonzalez-del-Riego (Gyne- 
cologia y obstetricia, vol. 3, June, 1957) who found 
that the most frequent way of dissemination of this 
tumor is by direct extension. The parametrium was 
invaded in 54 of the patients, the vesicovaginal sep- 
tum in 39, the vagina and bladder in 33, the recto- 
vaginal septum in 30, the rectum in 19, and the 
uterine body, oviducts, and ovaries in 13. Metastases 
produced through the lymphatic route were ob- 
served in 45. The pelvic lymph nodes were invaded 
in all of these; the mesenteric nodes in 10; the 
mediastinal nodes in 9; the supraclavicular nodes in 
2; and the inguinal nodes in 2. 

Of 28 patients, despite the fact that metastasis 
had not reached the extrapelvic lymphatics, 11 
showed hematogenic visceral metastases. Converse- 
ly, only 15 of the 28 patients who were found to 
have para-aortic lymphatic metastases also showed 
extrapelvic visceral metastases. These findings in- 
dicate that if on operation the juxta-aortic lymph 
nodes are found to be involved there is a strong 
possibility that other viscera are also involved. The 
reverse, however, is not true, since the absence of 
such a lymphatic involvement does not preclude 
visceral metastases of hematic origin. This might 
explain some failures of the pelvic exenteration per- 
formed on patients who showed no lumbar metas- 
tases. The lymphatic dissemination of cervical can- 
cer appears to be related to the clinical grade of 
the tumor, since although 33.3% of the patients with 
grade 3 cervical cancer had extrapelvic metastases, 
these were present in 58.8% of those with grade 4 
cervical cancer. The grade of histological malig- 
nancy of the tumor was, however, related to the 
tendency to lymphatic metastases, 


In 24 of the patients in the series in whom blood- 
borne metastases were found, the lungs and the liver 
were most frequently involved, 11 and 9 respective- 
ly. The most common causes of death were uremia, 
which accounted for 24, and carcinomatosis which 
accounted for 19. In 45 patients, uretheral com- 
pression was found and was bilateral in 39 of these. 
As a result of it, in 39 patients hydronephrosis had 
arisen and in 29 of these the hydronephrosis was 
bilateral. In 16 patients the cervical cancer was 
localized in the pelvis, death being caused by uri- 
nary complications. It is likely that these patients 
could have been helped by pelvic exenteration. This 
means that, at least theoretically, 25% of all patients 
with advanced cervical cancer may be benefited by 
radical operation. 


Cancer in Situ and Infiltrating Cancer of the Uterine 
Cervix.—In the same issue, Drs. J. Campos and 
C. Misad reported on their attempt to determine 
whether cytological differences exist between cancer 
in situ and infiltrating cancer of the uterine cervix. 
They studied 1,900 cells of cervical smears from 50 
patients with cancer in situ and 520 cells of smears 
from 12 patients with infiltrating cancer. Each cell 
was measured and its nucleus and cytoplasm 
studied. The authors failed to demonstrate cells 
pathognomonic of cancer in situ, but the smear pat- 
tern of the intraepithelial carcinoma was distinctive. 
In all such cases, however, the diagnosis must be 


histologically confirmed 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Estimation of Blood Glucose with Glucose Oxidase. 
—Glucose oxidase (notatin) specifically oxidizes 
B-glucose to gluconic acid with the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide. Middleton and Griffiths ( Brit. 
M. J. 2:1525, 1957) applied this reaction to the rapid 
microestimation of glucose in blood and spinal fluid. 
Only 0.2 ml. of oxalated or heparinized blood or 
0.4 ml. of spinal fluid were required. This was de- 
proteinized with zinc sulfate and caustic soda, and 
the filtrate treated with a buffered solution of glu- 
= — roxidase (obtained from horse rad- 

olidine. The peroxidase liberates 
the hydrogen peroxide formed in the 
reaction, and the orthotolidine was oxidized to a 
blue colored compound, which could be estimated 
colorimetrically. Glucose solutions of known com- 
position were used as standards. The intensity of 
the blue coloration was linearly related to blood 
glucose values up to at least 400 mg. per 100 ml. 
The enzyme method gave the true glucose content 
of the fluid analyzed as the method is specific tor 
glucose only. The other methods in use for estimat- 
ing glucose, depending on the reduction of copper 
salts, give positive reactions with such substances as 
fructose 


, amino acids, and glutathione. Copper- 


the effect of ph i 
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reduction methods therefore give higher results. 
By the new method, the normal 
fasting blood glucose level is from 50 to 90 mg. per 
100 ml., which, after glucose is taken by mouth, 
rises to a maximum of about 160 mg. per 100 ml. in 


normal subjects (180 mg. per 100 ml. by copper- 
reduction methods ). 


Examination of Sputum in Chronic Bronchitis.— 
Brumfitt and co-workers ( Lancet 2:1306, 1957) ex- 
amined the sputum of 69 patients with chronic 
bronchitis by simultaneous culture of sputum and 
bronchial and throat swabs. The patients were di- 
vided into two groups; one of 42 with no history of 
chronic productive cough, little sputum, and normal 
bronc appearances; the other of 27 with a 
history of chronic productive cough of over a year's 
duration, and exacerbations associated with fever 
and an increase of pus in the sputum. B 

of this second group showed that 14 had uncom- 
plicated chronic mucopurulent bronchitis, 8 had 
distortion or obstruction of bronchi, and 5 had bron- 
chiectasis. Swabs were taken from the throat and 
through a bronchoscope. and morning specimens 
of sputum were collected. In the 42 patients with 
no abnormality of the bronchial tree, bronchial 
swabs produced no growth on culture, confirming 
the view that in health the bronchi are sterile. Or- 
ganisms commonly regarded as pathogens were, 
however, cultured from the sputum in 24 of these 
patients. The same organisms were usually present 
in the throat. Organisms were found in the bronchi 
of many patients with bronchial lesions. Hemophi- 
lus influenzae was the commonest, followed by 
pneumococci, coliform organisms, and B-hemolytic 
streptococci. In only two instances were organisms 
present in the bronchi but not recovered in the 
sputum. Organisms present in the sputum were not 
necessarily recovered from the bronchi, and _ this 
discrepancy was most marked in the case of pneu- 
mococci. There was a much closer degree of corre- 
lation between sputum and bronchial swab culture 
when the organism was absent from the throat. 
Sputum from the throat was often contaminated by 
those organisms generally regarded as pathogens, 
and therefore reliance on this examination may give 
an inaccurate indication of bronchial infection. 


Ph Chilblains.—The Research 
Committee of the Scottish division of the College 
of General Practitioners organized a clinical trial on 
on chilblains (Brit. 
M. J. 2:1521, 1957). This sympatholytic drug re- 
verses the vasoconstrictor action of the sympathetic 
nervous system. A trial was made on 128 patients, 
half of whom received lactose, in capsules, the other 
half being given 10-mg. capsules of phenoxybenza- 
mine, the dose the first week being one capsule a 
day, the second week two capsules daily, and the 
third week three capsules daily. If cure had been 
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achieved at the end of the fourth week, treatment 
was continued with the same substance until the 
end of the chilblain season or until the patient de- 
faulted. Of the 128 patients who took part in the 
trial only 62 completed the course. Undesirable side 
effects resulted in nine withdrawing from the trial. 
The impression was confirmed that chilblains are 
more common in females than males, and that old 
rarely suffer from them. Ph b 
a highly beneficial effect in the treatment of 
chilblains. but undesirable side-effects, such as diz- 
ziness, paresthesia, tachycardia, lethargy, and nasal 
a _ occurred in 22 of the 59 patients who 
p y . an incidence of 36%. 


Unusual Transmission of Hemophilia.—Wilkinson 
and co-workers ( Brit. M. J. 2:1528, 1957) reported 
the case of a hemophilic family in which the disease 
had been inherited as a sex-linked recessive char- 
acter but had deviated from the usual pattern in the 
most recent generation. Records of the family were 
available through six generations, and the authors 
had the opportunity of examining the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth generations repeatedly. First cousins in 
the fourth generation married, one being a hemo- 
philic male and the other a female carrier. Of their 
six children, two were hemophilic females and none 
of the sons of the latter inherited the disease. In the 
sixth generation there were two hemophilic females, 
who were the children of the two female hemophil- 
ics of the fifth generation and normal males. The 
occurrence of hemophilia in the two females in the 
last generation was believed to be due to a muta- 
tion of the other X-chromosome, resulting in a 
homozygous female. Another explanation is that 
the hemophilic trait in these girls has assumed a 
dominant character instead of being recessive. 


Epidemiology in General Practice.—Dr. J. Fry 
( Brit. M. J. 2:1453, 1957) reported a five-year sur- 
vey of the work in his practice. The average num- 
ber of visits per year was three and three-tenths 
per patient on his list. There were six visits by 
females for every five visits by males. The young, 
with seven and one-half visits annually per patient, 
and the old, with six and one-tenth visits, required 
the most attention. Fry was consulted by almost 
75% of his patients during a year, and over the five 
years 91% of those on his list were seen by him. 
He stressed the impertance of having full radiologic 
and pathological facilities available. In any one 
year an average of 13.5% of the patients were re- 
ferred for investigations, a further 7.8% for outpa- 
tient hospital consultations, and 0.7% for emergency 
hospitalization. Respiratory diseases were the most 
commonly seen diseases in the practice, making 
30% of the total. Next in order of frequency were 
digestive diseases (12%), skin disorders (10%), 
psychoneuroses (8.5%), “rheumatism” (6.5%), and 
cardiovascular disorders (6% ). 


Children tended to grow out of their coughs, 
colds, sore throats, and earaches at the age of 7 or 8. 
Symptomless hypertension, which occurred in 13% 
of all patients over 40, was twice as common in 
women as in men. No specific therapy was given for 
this. Indeed, hypertension was so frequent and so 
symptomless that Fry doubts if it is abnormal in 
many elderly patients. Acute otitis media and ton- 
sillitis were noted to be largely diseases of children 
with a peak at 5 to 9 years. There was a male pre- 


The fact that the incidence rose with age suggests 
either a cumulative response to some irritating fac- 
tors or a degenerative condition. Peptic ulcer was 
four times as frequent in men as in women. There 
was a peak incidence in gastric ulcer at ages 40 to 
50, and a peak in duodenal ulcer between ages 30 
and 40. Of all peptic ulcer patients 21% underwent 
operation. Fry considers that migraine, with an in- 
cidence of 2% in males and 4.5% in females, is a 
psychosomatic disorder. In males the rate shows a 
fairly constant level of 2% from age 20 onwards, 
but in females, who account for two-thirds of the 
cases, there is a definite peak of 8.5% at 30 drop- 
ping to 5.5% at 60. 


Absorption of Iron-Dextran —Evans and 
Ramsey (Lancet 2:1192, 1957) studied the metab- 
olism of iron-dextran, a parenterally given prepa- 
ration of iron, labelled with radioactive iron ( Fe "). 
Material with an activity of 4 microcuries per milli- 
liter and a total iron content of 50 mg. per milliliter 
was prepared. Radioactivity at this level is not dan- 
gerous to tissues or gonads. The Fe -dextran was 
given intramuscularly into the buttock, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on both sides to compare 
absorption at the two sites. The injection was de- 
posited either as a single pool, or in three adjacent 
pools to compare absorption rates. Observations 
were made with a scintillation counter at intervals 
over the injection site and other various organs. 
such as the liver and spleen. The rate of absorption 
of the Fe *-dextran from the buttocks was the same 
for either side, and for single pool and three-pool 
injections. In the first three days 50 to 60% of the 
iron had left the site of injection, as judged by loss 
of radioactivity from the latter. After the first 10 
days the absorption rate was much reduced, eventu- 
ally falling to a rate of decrease of 0.1 to 0.33% a 
day. There was a striking uptake of iron by the liver 
and spleen, reaching a peak in 10 to 20 days. Re- 
corded activity over the areas examined continued 
to diminish at a reduced rate for as long as six 
months. The plasma Fe™ content reached a maxi- 
mum in 30 hours with a subsequent decrease. The 
rate of appearance in the blood confirmed a lym- 
phatic route of absorption from the intramuscular 
site. 
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To the Editor:—Hoffer, Stephen, and 

ported that niacin (nicotinic acid) in large doses 

(1 Gm. or more per 50 Ib. of body weight) lowers 
eb. 
F 


and co-workers: Proc. Staff Meet. Mayo Clin. 
31:377-390 [June 27] 1956; Achor and co-workers: 
abstracted, 


unusually 
the clinician a strange and hap- 
arteriosclerosis, 


treated” with x-rays (Altschul: unpublished data), 
whereby it was likewise oxidized. In the next ex- 
perimental series, rabbits, receiving cholesterol by 
mouth, were irradiated repeatedly with ultraviolet 
and the experimental atherosclerosis was thereby 
inhibited (Altschul: New England J. Med. 249:96- 
99 [July 16] 1953). In a highly significant number 
of patients with various diseases, ultraviolet irradi- 
ation in strong single doses or in repeated doses of 
increasing intensity brought about a highly signifi- 
cant reduction in serum cholesterol ( Altschul: 
Geriatrics 10:208-212 [May] 1955; Paolantonio, Atti 
Accad. med. chir. Perugia 5:453-462, 1953-1954), 
which may be explained by an increase of oxidative 
processes in the body. Also oxygen inhalation de- 
creased the serum cholesterol of numerous patients 
(Altschul and Herman: Letters to the Editor, Arch. 
Biochem. 51:308-309 [July] 1954) and, if applied 
systematically, inhibited cholesterol atherosclerosis 
in rabbits ( Altschul: Ztschr. Kreislaufforsch. 44:129- 
132 [Feb.] 1955). These observations agree well 
with the view that an adequate oxygen metabolism 
is required for preventing the 
resting the progress 
Medicine 20:397-422 [Dec.] 1941). 

Another way to enhance oxidative processes in 
the body could be to stimulate the action of respi- 
ratory enzymes. For this purpose we tried niacin, 
which is a prosthetic group in the respiratory co- 


Company, 1955). Small doses, used by many work- 
ers to treat vascular . have no effect on 
Callbeck, 


Se cholesterol. Hoffer, Osmond, and 
Kahan (J. Clin. & Exper. Psychopath. 18:131-158 

[April-June] 1957) had found that very large doses 

of niacin, given for early treatment of schizophre- 

nia, had no toxic effect, and therefore we introduced 

holesteremia. Whether or 
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NIACIN (NICOTINIC ACID) AND decreased its atherogenity in rabbits ( Altschul: 
SERUM CHOLESTEROL Selected studies on Arteriosclerosis, Springfield, 
ill., Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1950). The 

1955). Also, in rabbits normal or artificially raised 
serum cholesterol level can be lowered by large 
doses of niacin, and the well known experimental 
cholesterol atherosclerosis inhibited (Altschul: 
Ztschr. Kreislaufforsch. 45:573-576 [Aug.] 1956; 
Merrill and Lemley-Stone: abstracted, Circulation 
16:915-916 [Nov.] 1957). The effect of large niacin 
doses on the serum cholesterol level in humans has 
been confirmed and elaborated by others ( Parsons 
Parsons and Flinn: J. A. M. A. 165:234-238 [Sept. 
21] 1957; O'Reilly and co-workers: A. M. A. Arch. 
Int. Med., to be published) with numerous cases V i] 
now being treated for more than two years. Wheth- 195 
er or not this lowering of serum cholesterol level 
is influencing the course of arteriosclerosis can only 
be established later. 

The antipellagra 
hazard choice for t 
the more so as nicotinamide, likewise effective in 
pellagra, has no influence on serum cholesterol. 
I believe that “though this be madness yet there is 
method in't” and therefore wish to report here on enzymes 1 and 2. Its ingestion increases the con- 
the steps which led us to the use of large doses of emtution of toms ee enmanen in the blood of 
a & ee ey of treatment and prevention of normal humans and of patients ( Best and Taylor: 

In 1946 (Arch. Path. 42:277-284 [Sept.] 1946) Physiological Basis of Medical Practice: A Text in 
and later, I reported that heating of pure choles- 
terol or of egg yolk prior to feeding it to rabbits, 
increases the intensity of atherosclerosis. The pos- 
sible explanation was that the chemical or physical 
state of pure cholesterol or of that contained in 
yolk had been changed. To clarify these problems, 
I gave oxidized or dehydrated cholesterol deriva- 
tives (7-ketocholesterol, cholestenone, cholestere- : 
lene) to animals, but contrary to expectation no not our reasoning was correct is still not decided; 
atherosclerosis was elicited. These negative results the fact is that, as shown in the various reports 
led to a new series of experiments which showed cited before, large doses of niacin are a fairly re- 
that ultraviolet irradiation of pure cholesterol or of liable means for decreasing hypercholesteremia. 
volk decreases their atherogenity in rabbits. There Rupouen Auctscuu., M.D. 
can be little doubt that by this procedure the sub- Laboratory of Gerontology 
stances have been oxidized. Also a crude treatment University of Saskatchewan 
of cholesterol with hydrogen peroxide markedly Saskatoon, Canada. 
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To the Editor:—\n view of the references to seren- 
dipity in the articles by Compere (page 2070 
and Golin (page 2084) in the Dec. 12 issue of THe 
JournaL, it may be of interest to supplement 
Compere’s definition of the word. Webster's New 
International Dictionary (unabridged), as quoted 
_ by Compere, states that serendipity is “the gift of 
finding valuable or agreeable things not sought 
for.” However, it continues: “A word coined by 
Walpole, in allusion [as he says in a letter of Jan. 
28, 1754 (“Letters of Horace Walpole” )] to a tale, 
‘The Three Princes of Serendip,’ who in their trav- 
els were always discovering, by chance or by sagac- 
ity, things they did not seek.” Serendib (sic) is 
defined elsewhere in the same dictionary as the 
archaic name for Ceylon. The word “serendipitous- 
ly” is used by Carl A. Moyer in his monograph 
“Fluid Balance, a Clinical Manual” (Chicago, 
Year Book Publishers, Inc., 1952, chap. 1, p. 22) 
describing Sellards’ work with alkalies in cholera, 
reported in 1910. It is important to note that sagac- 
ity as well as chance is included in the definition, 
as was stressed by Golin in Medicine at Work. 


Prenrne Sacmon, M.D. 
115 St. Matthews Ave. 
San Mateo, Calif. 


MUNCHAUSEN’S SYNDROME 


To the Editor:—The excellent report of Dr. John S. 
Chapman on Munchausen’s syndrome published in 
the Oct. 26, 1957, issue of Tue Journnar helped us 
to recognize the same patient in time and avoid the 
difficulties and the problems that this patient caused 
in so many other institutions. 

Mr. Leo Lamphere came to our emergency room 
about, 2 p.m. complaining of chest pain, coughing 
up blood, and pains of both legs. He claimed that 
on his way from Indianapolis to Cleveland he had 
stopped and worked for two days loading bales of 
hay. While working he sustained several puncture 
wounds from the wires used to tie the bales of hay, 
but he said he continued to work because he had to. 
His history was convincing and he was promptly 
admitted to the medical service, where he was found 
to have signs of superficial phlebitis of both legs 
and was coughing up blood. The diagnosis of throm- 
bophlebitis with pulmonary embolism was tenta- 
tively made, and it was only later that we suspected 
this patient to be the same one described by Chap- 
man. We immediately checked the description of 
his physique and incisional scars given in Tue 
Journat and they matched our patient. By this 
time the patient had become aware that we sus- 
pected something and he volunteered that he had 
a twin brother of the same physique who had been 


red 


i 


ri 


man, because it will help to recognize Mr. Lamphere 
he b 


At the time the article was published, the patient 
was at Johns Hopkins Hospital receiving an intra- 
venous heparin drip for presumed pulmonary in- 
farction. The patient was being considered for 
inferior vena cava ligation and the patient did not 
indicate that he had already had this procedure. The 
bilateral thrombophlebitis was present as usual and 
his behavior was as dramatic at Johns Hopkins as 
it had been in the numerous hospitals described in 
the article. The man was recognized by a medical 
student who had read the article in Tue Journat. 
Transfer to the Maryland State Mental Hospital was 
arranged, but the patient was discharged from that 
institution. He hitchhiked west but was recognized 
in South Bend, Ind.; Minneapolis; Rochester, Minn.; 
Harrisburg, Pa; and Cleveland, in that order. The 
patient was unable to stay more than a few hours 
at any of these hospitals. When it became evident 
that the doctors recognized him, he became sus- 
picious and left. I have received additional letters 
which disclose the whereabouts of the patient dur- 
ing most of the time unaccounted for since he left 
lowa in 1954. All of this time was apparently spent 
in hospitals in such far-flung places as Oregon, New 
Mexico, Maine, and Washington, D.C. There was 
apparently a narcotics conviction in New York and 
a month or so spent in jail in New Jersey. 

The patient continues to give various fantastic 
explanations for the abdominal scars. The numerous 
needle puncture sites he explains are caused by 
baling wire injuries. The most likely method by 
which this man produces hemoptysis seems to be 
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Goustos, M.D. 

City Hospital 

3395 Scranton Rd. 

Cleveland 9. 

To the Editor:—Since the peregrinating problem 

patient with Munchausen’s syndrome was described 

in the Oct. 26, 1957, issue of Tue Journat, I have 

” ee received additional information about his activities. 


by needling his own veins, holding the blood in his 
mouth, and expectorating it at some convenient and 
dramatic time. If anyone observes the patient's de- 
vice for producing bleeding, I would welcome the 
information. 

This man remains as much a problem to society 
and the medical profession as ever. There is no 
immediate end in sight to his peregrinating activi- 
ties. The most reasonable disposition would seem 
to be permanent custodial care in a mental hospital. 


Joun S. Cuarman, M.D. 

of Internal Medicine 
State University of lowa 
lowa City. 


BRONCHITIS AND EMPHYSEMA 


To the Editor:—In the article by Edgar Mayer and 
Israel Rappaport, “Bronchitis and Emphysema,” 
which appeared in the Nov. 9 issue of THe JouRNAL, 
page 1227, novel ideas were presented on the physi- 
opathology of bronchitis and emphysema. The 
authors have a theory that bronchiolitis and not 
bronchitis is of importance in the development of 
emphysema. Laennec’s concept of obstructive em- 
physema they believe to be purely functional. They 
state that there is no factual evidence of broncho- 
spasms in asthma, bronchitis, or emphysema, nor 
any morphologic evidence of actual obstruction of 


The obstruction in asthma has generally been 
attributed to turgescence of the mucous membrane, 
bronchospasm, and mucous secretion. Turgescence 
or edema of the mucous membrane is a common 


morphologic change which 
contributes to bronchial obstruction. 

As to the disputed bronchospasms, it is well 
known that the muscles of the bronchi are capable 
of constricting the bronchial tree. In anaphylaxis, a 
condition resembling an asthmatic attack, not only 
is bronchospasm present but also an acute emphy- 
sema. Other evidence of bronchospasm in asthma is 
the benefit derived from the administration of epi- 
nephrine, which has the property of relaxing the con- 
from epinephrine is the decongestion of the swollen 
mucous membrane. 

The diminished caliber of the bronchi in asthma 
is diminished still further by the increased intra- 
thoracic pressure during expiration. The forced ex- 
piration undoubtedly causes considerable distention 


ease in aan te spasmodic coughs are an important 
feature. There is a tremendous pressure exerted on 
the alveolar walls during cough. During forced ex- 
piration the pressure is rarely more than 15 mm. Hg 
measured with the needle in a pneumothorax. With 


pressure in the alveoli could result in the rupturing 
of the septa and in bullae and bleb formation. 

As to the cause of the atrophic changes in the 
alveolar walls in emphysema, we must agree with 
Mayer and Rappaport that further studies are nec- 
essary to determine this. An attracive theory, to me, 
at least, is that it is due to the disturbance in the 
local circulation, a result of the tremendous pres- 
sure exerted on the pulmonary vessels. 


Junius Kaunrrz, M.D. 
300 Central Park West 
New York 24. 


PHYSICIANS’ CHORAL GROUP 


To the Editor:—In the Dec. 28, 1957, issue of Tue 
Journa, page 2221, the article in the Leisure Cor- 
ner entitled “Choral Singing” states “. . . there prob- 
ably are no choral groups made up entirely of 
doctors.” I should like to correct this statement. The 
Doctors’ Chorus of the Essex County Medical So- 
ciety is a living, functioning, and dynamic group. 
We have been in existence for over 10 years. Our 
chorus sang before the American Medical Associa- 
tion Convention in Atlantic City in 1949. We sang 
before the New Jersey State Medical Society annual 
meetings in 1948, 1950, and 1953, and before the 
American Gastroenterological Society Annual Meet- 
ing in 1950. We participated in the Jamboree of the 
Associated Male Choruses of America in 1955 and 
1956. We appeared on television on a national hook- 
up during the annual Telethon sponsored by the 
Foundation for Arthritis and Rheumatism. So far, 
we have made three successive annual appearances 
(1955, 1956, 1957). In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned concerts, we sang for the Y.M.C.A., held 
annual Christmas concerts, and have held annual 
benefit concerts since our i for the Service 
for the Chronically Il (Chr-Ill) of Essex County, 
N. J. To date, we have contributed more than 
$12,500 to this latter cause. 


Arruur J. Starman, M.D. 
President, The Doctors’ Chorus 
Essex County Medical Society 
Newark, 


CORRESPONDENCE J.A.M.A., Feb. 15, 1955 
of the alveoli but is probably not responsible for 
rupture of the alveolar septa and bleb formation. 
The role of cough has, I believe, not been given 
forced coughing, however, the intrathoracic pres- 
sure may measure anywhere from 50 to 120 mm. 
a Hg. It is not difficult to imagine that such severe 
— 
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the bronchial tree in these conditions. 
Any reference to obstruction in emphysema in 
the following remarks should be construed as a 
partial bronchial obstruction. Complete obstruction 
results in atelectasis, partial obstruction in emphy- 
sema. 
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C. B. Moore, R. Birch- 
all, H. M. Horack and H. M. Batson. Am. J. M. Sc. 
234:528-537 (Nov.) 1957 [Philadelphia]. 


tions were performed serially on 173 patients with 
diseases of the heart, liver, musculoskeletal system, 


Pollard’s method, with 1 slight modification, was 
used and was found to be inexpensive, accurate, 
and simple. The results obtained in patients with 
diseases of the heart were of significant clinical 
value in early recognition of necrosis of the myo- 
cardium in those seen for the first time with sub- 
sternal pain whose electrocardiogram (a) showed 
only left bundle branch block; (b) was not diag- 
nostic, and either an intramural or a subendocardial 
infarction was suspected; (c) failed to show a pat- 
tern characteristic of myocardial infarction, which 
served as a clear indication of the need for addi- 
tional leads with the use of an exploring electrode, 
and (d) failed to show an infarct because it was 


aminase determinations also made possible early 
recognition of myocardial necrosis in localities in 
which competent. electrocardi hic interpreta- 
me was not immediately available or in which the 

exact interpretation of an atypical electrocardio- 
gram was in doubt. Extension of an infarction was 
occasionally detected during observation and treat- 


In patients with diseases of the liver, the serum 
transaminase determinations were of significant aid 
in differentiation of obstructive jaundice from 
hepatocellular jaundice, in determining the pres- 
ence of activity in parenchymal disease of the liver, 
in showing relief of obstruction of the common 
bile duct, and in providing strong evidence that 
there was no metastasis to the liver in a patient 
with known carcinoma in other organs. Differentia- 
tion of dermatomyositis from other collagen dis- 
eases was made possible in patients with diseases 
of the musculoskeletal system. The hitherto unre- 
ported observation was made that the serum trans- 
aminase level was elevated in patients with gout 
and in patients with other causes of hyperuricemia 
(myocardial infarction, leukemia, and polycythemia 
vera). There is apparently no direct relationship 
between the serum transaminase level and the 
blood uric acid levels, but this aspect of the prob- 
lem requires further studies. 


_ Wo of Diagnosis of Myocardial Infarc- 
. B. C. Paton. Am. 
J. Mod. 23:761-768 (Nov.) 1957 [New York]. 


Of 1,075 patients who had been admitted with a 
clinical diagnosis of myocardial infarction to the 
Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1954 
and 1955, 247 died, giving a mortality rate of 24%. 
Autopsy was performed in 214 patients, but the 
diagnosis of myocardial infarction was 
in only 118. Myocardial infarction was revealed by 
autopsy in 52 patients in whom it was unsuspected 
clinically. The accuracy rate in the diagnosis of 
myocardial infarction thus was surprisingly low, 
i. e., only 44%. The major diagnostic errors oc- 
curred in patients who died suddenly or presented 

symptoms in an atypical way. A greater awareness 
of the possibility of underlying myocardial infare- 
tion in elderly patients with unexplained heart 
failure or pleural effusions, in those with cerebro- 
vascular accidents, and in patients whose condition 
inexplicably deteriorates after operation might lead 
to a decrease in diagnostic errors. 

About 50% of sudden deaths are due to myo- 
cardial infarction; anyone who dies suddenly, hav- 
ing given ao clinical or electrocar 
evidence of coronary artery disease, is almost cer- 
tain to have died from this cause. The electro- 
cardiographic diagnosis of recent myocardial in- 
farction is accurate, and a clinical diagnosis alone, 
without electrocar corroboration when 


this is available, is no longer justifiable. 
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Changes in Serum Glutamic Oxalacetic Transami- 
nase in Patients with Diseases of the Heart, Liver 
Cr Organs, and single isolated 
were made on 100 normal persons. Henley and 
located in a region inaccessible to the standard, 
commonly used exploring electrodes. Serum trans- 
ment of a patient. Differentiation of acute myo- 
cardial infarction, acute coronary insufficiency, and 
angina pectoris was made possible. The serum 
transaminase test confirmed the clinical impression 
that thoracic pain was of extracardiac origin in 
some patients. 

The place of publication of the periodicals appears in brackets pre- 
coding each abstract 

Periodicals on file in the Library of the American Medical Association 
may be borrowed by members of the Association of tts student organt- 
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Long-Term Follow-Up of Patients with Healed 
Bacterial Endocarditis. B. Hall. Ann. Int. Med. 
47:880-888 (Nov.) 1957 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


Eleven female and 6 male patients, between 15 
and 56 years of age, who were considered bac- 
teriologically cured of bacterial endocarditis were 
discharged from the hospital and followed up for 
periods up to 10 years. The patients were treated 
6 for 31 to 61 days, and 2 for 97 and 211 days 
Two patients received streptomycin 
in addition to penicillin, and 15 received penicillin 
alone with or without such agents as p-aminoben- 

zoic acid or carinamide. Seven patients died with- 
=e 6 months to 6 years after cessation of antibiotic 
therapy; 4 died of 
coronary heart disease 
losis, and 1 
2 ttempted repair of a con- 
genital malformation of the heart. Thus 5 patients 
died of disease of the heart and 2 of noncardiac 
conditions. Four of the 5 patients who subsequently 
died of heart disease were noted to have aortic 
regurgitation at the time of discharge after treat- 
ment for bacterial endocarditis. 

The 10 living patients were followed up for 6 
to 10 years. Only 3 of these were noted to have 
aortic regurgitation at the time of treatment for 
bacterial endocarditis, and only 1 of these 3 showed 
cardiac enlargement. Six of the 10 surviving pa- 
tients showed evidence of symptomatic deteriora- 
tion, with slight limitation of activity in 5 and mod- 
erate disability in 1. Three of the 6 had aortic 
regurgitation at the time of hospitalization, but 
none of the 4 survivors who were symptomatically 
unchanged on follow-up examinations had such a 


bundle branch block with a prolonged PR interval, 
left ventricular preponderance, and marked depres- 
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sion of the ST segments in leads V, through V,. 
The use of the cardiac pacemaker was instituted 
in order to control the episodes of ventricular asys- 
tole which were previously controlled in such in- 
stances by the intravenous administration of epi- 
nephrine. Early in his hospital course the patient 
was free from attacks of ventricular asystole for 
periods of as long as 15 days. Between episodes the 
normal. 


The patient learned to operate the instrument, fre- 
quently turning it on himself when he felt the 
onset of the attack. Digitalization was performed, 
and atropine and Pronestyl hydrochloride were ad- 
ministered without noticeable change in the pa- 
tient’s condition. During the last few weeks of 
hospitalization, he required continuous use of the 
pacemaker because of the frequency of episodes 
of ventricular asystole (10-15 per day). 

The patient developed numerous minor burns at 
the site of application of the chest electrodes; these 
were treated by topical application of gentian 
violet. Later, it was necessary to increase the volt- 
age in order to obtain a heart beat. Despite the 
increased voltage, the patient began to have re- 
peated heart block and finally died. Autopsy re- 
vealed an enlarged, flabby heart, weighing 510 
Gms., which exhibited left ventricular h 


of unknown etiology. This finding was generally 
compatible with the more ’ 
conditions (idiopathic m and thic 


yocarditis 
ventricular hypertrophy) in the differential diag- 
nosis. The paeemaker was used according to the 
technique described by Zoll and was considered 
effective inasmuch as it produced a_ ventricular 
ectopic contraction which, although not a regular 
contraction of the ventricle through the normal 
atrioventricular conduction system, was capable of 
eliciting a contraction of the myocardium sufficient 
to eject blood from the ventricle into the peripheral 
circulation. 


Chronic Traumatic Aneurysm of the Thoracic 
Aorta: Report of Five Cases, with a Plea for Con- 
servative Treatment. I. Steinberg. New England J. 
Med. 257:913-918 (Nov. 7) 1957 [Boston]. 


of the thoracic aorta due to blunt 
trauma are likely to occur at the top of the descend- 
ing aorta just distal to the origin of the left sub- 
clavian artery and insertion of the ligamentum 
arteriosum. Sudden death may occur if all layers 
of the aorta rupture. If the tunica adventitia is 
spared, there is hemorrhage due to partial aortic 
rupture, producing a mediastinal hemotoma that 
tends to localize at the top of the aorta adjacent to 
the aortic knob and to form a chronic false aneurys- 
mal sac. The author presents a series of 5 cases of 
chronic traumatic aneurysms of the thoracic aorta 
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of attacks of ventricular asystole with convulsions 
required that the pacemaker be used continually. 
1 
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valve lesion. These data are in agreement with 

those of other workers and show that some patients 

with healed bacterial endocarditis, particularly if 

they do not have lesions of the aortic valve, may 

survive for as long as 10 years with no symptoms 

referable to the heart. Healed bacterial endocarditis 

must now be considered in the differential diag- 

nosis of mitral regurgitation and of aortic regurgi- 

tation. 

The Cardiac Pacemaker: Its Use for More Than 

Seven Months in One Patient. A. Jackson, R. You- 

mans, H. McCaughey and others. J. Kansas M. Soc. 

58:735-738 (Nov.) 1957 [Topeka]. 

A patient was kept alive through the use of the 

cardiac pacemaker for more than 7 months. This 

is thought to be the longest period of time ove: 

which the device has been effective. The electro- 

cardiogram on admission showed a complete heart 

block, and a subsequent electrocardiogram re- 

vealed a heart rate of 100 beats per minute, left 


E. Birket-Smith and B. de F. Olivarius. Danish 
M. Bull. 4:217-219 (Oct.) 1957 (In English) [Copen- 


simultaneously. The spinal hyperalbuminosis sug- 
gested localization in the radices, and the micro- 
scopic picture of the affected muscular tissue 
pointed to oer The thyrotoxicosis appeared 


A Clinical Study of Chronic Noninfectious 

itis and Autoimmunization. J. R. Paine, K. T: 

N. R. Rose and others. Surgery 42:799-813 (Nov.) 
1957 [St. Louis]. 


The serums of patients with and without thy- 
roiditis were tested for the presence of circulating 
antibodies against thyroid extract by the tanned 
cell hemagglutination technique as well as by 
precipitation tests. Due to the greater sensitivity 
of the hemagglutination test, all reported results 
are based on that method of examination. In 120 
patients hospitalized for a variety of conditions 
exclusive of thyroid diseases, no thyroid antibodies 
could be demonstrated. Antibodies were found in 3 
among 29 patients with thyroid disease other than 
thyroiditis. The serums of these 3 patients were 


roiditis (DeQuervain), (b) struma oo (Riedel), 


ably thyroglobulin. 2. Circulating antibodies were 
demonstrated in the serums during the active phase 
of thyroiditis in most instances. 3. A period of 4 
weeks or more after the onset of symptoms seems 
to be required for circulating antibodies to reach a 
sufficient level to be detected by the hemagglutina- 
tion technique. 4. It is unusual to detect circulating 
antibodies 9 months or more after remission of 
clinical symptoms occurring spontaneously or in- 
duced by drugs or surgery. 5. No evidence has 
been found so far to associate struma lymphoma- 
tosa ((Hashimoto), as defined by a strict interpreta- 
tion of the , with an autoimmu- 
nization process. The authors feel that other 
diseases of unknown etiology should be reappraised 
from the viewpoint of autoimmunization. 


Diffuse Endoalveolar Microlithiasis. 
A. Gaudieri and M. Magliaro. Riforma med. 71: 
1017-1019 (Sept. 7) 1957 (In Italian) [Naples]. 


Diffuse pulmonary endoalveolar microlithiasis is 
a rare disease characterized by a large amount of 
intra-alveolar microscopic stones throughout the 
lungs. The lungs are enlarged, heavy, and stony 
hard. There is a complete absence of symptoms. 
The authors report on a 22-year-old woman whose 
routine chest roentgenologic examination revealed 
density in the middle part and at the bases of both 
lungs. The subclavian section was mottled with 

diffuse small areas of density, which gave 

pearance of minute nodules of calcium in the o all 
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after chest injuries in automobile accidents. Ob- obtained following operation for recurrent exoph- 
servations on these 5 patients indicate the likeli- thalmic goiter, malignant adenoma, and diffuse 
hood of long survival after partial rupture of the colloid goiter. Circulating antibodies were demon- 
thoracic aorta. Three of the patients were asympto- strated in the serums of 5 of 20 patients diagnosed 
matic and gainfully employed for periods of 21 to clinically as having some type of noninfectious 
27 years. One patient, who had been asymptomatic thyroiditis, but not verified by histological exami- 
for 5 years, died after operation. Another patient nation. Four of these patients had symptoms of the 
has been under observation for 2 years since aortic subacute or chronic nonspecific type of disease, 
rupture and has become asymptomatic; the and 1 had the clinical picture usually associated 
aneurysm has not enlarged. In view of the asymp- with Hashimoto's disease. Forty patients in whom 
tomatic status of 5 living patients with traumatic sections of the thyroid were available for examina- 
aneurysm, conservative medical treatment is recom- tion were classified in 4 groups on th® basis of 
mended. The mere presence of an aneurysm is not histological study: (a) subacute thyroiditis (De- 
an indication for operation. Surgery should be Quervain), 4; (b) struma fibrosa (Riedel), 4; (c) 
restricted to patients who require relief of symp- struma lymphomatosa (Hashimoto), 14; and (d) 
toms or have evidence of enlargement of an chronic nonspecific thyroiditis, 18. Circulating anti- 
aneurysm. bodies were demonstrated in some patients of each 
of these groups, except in those patients considered 
Polyradiculomyopathia in Transient Thyrotoxicosis. to have struma lymphomatosa. The greatest num- 
ber of positive reactions occurred in the group with 
tyros 
hagen]. The following conclusions are drawn from these 
The cn wih observations: 1. Patients with chronic noninfectious 
of muscle involvement developing concomitantly and (c) chronic nonspecific thyroiditis show evi- 
with a subacute thyroiditis. The thyrotoxic and dence of pine te by some constituent of 
¥ a symptoms subsided spontaneously and their own thyroid tissue. This substance is prob- 
portion between the subfebrile temperature and 
the marked acceleration of the pulse rate, and 
hypertension. The spontaneous remission and rela- 
tively short duration of the thyrotoxic symptoms 
seem to justify the assumption that they depended 
on a subacute thyroiditis. A common infectious 
cause, presumably a virus, is assumed to have 
provoked subacute thyroiditis, polyradiculitis, and 
myositis. 


of the alveoli. The patient had a good color and 
appeared in good health. The respiration rate was 
22 per minute, and there was a normal, painless 
resistance to compression of the chest wall. The 
percussion was normal over Krénig’s area, but 
there was a diminished percussion resonance over 
the pulmonary section at the level of the 10th 
thoracic vertebra. The patient claimed to have no 
symptoms, was afebrile, and admitted to only slight 
shortness of breath on strenuous exertion. 

A common causative factor for this condition is 
unknown. The authors conjecture that diffuse pul- 
monary endoalveolar microlithiasis is an inflamma- 
tory reaction to a variety of insults. The endoalve- 
olar exudate, which is not readily reabsorbed, may 
lend itself to organization and calcification. There 
is frequently association of diffuse pulmonary endo- 
alveolar microlithiasis with mitral stenosis and 
previous bouts of rheumatic fever. 


Pancreatic Islet Adenoma'osis with Hypo: 
Episodes. H. Garland. Brit. M. J. 2:969-971 (Oct. 26) 
1957 [London]. 


The rare condition in which there is 
diffuse adenomatosis of the pancreatic islet cells 
was first discovered by Lang in 1925. The revelant 
literature was reviewed in 1955 by Bickerstaff and 
others, who described the first case seen in Great 
Britain and the 7th in the world. The following 
case report was the first example of islet cell 
adenomatosis seen at the General Infirmary at 
Leeds and appears to be the second example in 
Great Britain and the 8th in the world. A 49-year- 
old school teacher suffered from “attacks” which 
started in 1949 and occurred about once a week 
but later became irregular with free periods of 
several months, although there were as many as 6 
attacks within a fortnivht. The attacks were al 
similar in pattern, usua!ly occurred before lunch 
or in the evening, started with diplopia in all direc- 
tions, were associated with tingling about the lips, 
and were followed by disturbances in consciousness 
which varied in severity from a lack of concentra- 
tion to drowsiness or sleep. The patient was never 
in an “unrousable” state and never had a convul- 
sion, althouch she was often thought to be drunk 
and always had total amnesia for the whole period 
except for the aura. Attacks did not occur in the 
fasting state, and the fasting blood levels were 
never below 60 mg. per 100 ml. An electroen- 
cephalogram taken during a second glucose toler- 
ance test showed a comparatively small amount of 
aipha rhythm in the parieto-occipital and temporal 
regions which was frequently interrupted by irreg- 
ular, diftuse, slow activity of mixed delta and theta 
frequencies and was indicative of cortical activity 
compatible with a hypoglycemic state. Laporatomy 
revealed, both to the naked eve and on palpation, 


eatectomy, a pro- 


a normal pancreas. I I 
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cedure which had been agreed on in advance in 
the event of a normal pancreas, was performed. At 
the time of writing, the patient had had no attacks 
since the operation, and repeated blood-sugar esti- 
mations carried out at different times of the day 
have never been below 110 mg. per 100 ml. 


Thrombotic Thrombocytopenic Purpura: A Report 
of Three Cases. J. G. Sharnoff. Am. J. Med. 23:740- 
747 (Nov.) 1957 [New York]. 


The author reports on 3 women between 23 and 
40 years of age, with thrombotic thrombocytopenic 
ra. One patient was white, and 2 were Ne- 
groes. All 3 died, and autopsies were performed. 
Mews egakaryocytes were observed in several organs, 
including the kidneys, pancreas, lymph nodes, and 
heart. Not only were the meqakaryocytes observed 
in arterioles, as in the renal glomerular loops, but 
also as whole or fragmented megakaryocytes in the 
thrombotic lesions. The latter occurrence was most 
striking in the 23-year-old patient in whom throm- 
botic lesions with megakaryocytes were observed 
in the myocardium and in the alveolar wall vessels 
in the lungs. In the lungs, the megakaryocytes may 
disintegrate wholly or in part or they may pass 
intact through the pulmonary capillary bed and 
enter the peripheral circulation. Then, either as 
platelet masses, large fragments of megakaryocytes, 
or intact megakaryocytes, the typical thrombotic 
eens are formed at the arteriolar-capillary junc- 
tions. 

A “leukemoid” reaction in the peripheral blood 
was observed in all 3 patients and in 17 of the 69 
patients with thrombotic thrombocytopenic pur- 
pura whose cases were collected from the literature. 
It consisted chiefly of the finding of nucleated 
erythrocytes, with occasional myelocytes, promyelo- 
cytes, and metamyelocytes. This finding suggests 
the possibility of a bone marrow stimulation as the 
basic causative factor, which may also account for 
the release of the megakaryocytes from the mar- 
row. The process may well be a symptom rather 
than a disease entity, since pulmonary megakaryo- 
cytosis occurs in patients with leukemia in whom 
thrombotic lesions also have been observed and in 
those with bacterial endocarditis, sepsis, and tuber- 
culosis. 

A left cervical lymph node was excised for biopsy 
in the third patient, who had an attack of severe 
apprehension and restlessness followed by con- 
fusion, disorientation, and screaming and asso- 
ciated with high fever, after her blood count had 
shown anemia. The typical thrombotic lesion, 
which was found in this lymph node, established 
the previous tentative diagnosis of thrombotic 
thrombocytopenic anemia. Thus, the possibility of 
diagnosis of this disorder by biopsy of a lymph 
node selected at random was confirmed. 
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Combined Drug Treatment of Grave 
Hypertension. H. and A. Griiner. Ugeskr. 
lager 119:1298-1303 (Oct. 3) 1957 (In Danish) 
[Copenhagen]. 


Fifty-one patients with severe benign hyperten- 
sion, 42 belonging to Bechgaard and Hammar- 
6 to 30 months. The antihypertensive agents applied 

were reserpine, Apresoline, and Ansolysen. A satis- 
factory fall in blood pressure is a fall in mean blood 
pressure of at least 20 mm. Hg to below 140 mm. 
Hg; the average fall in mean blood pressure in the 
26 patients with satisfactory was 35 mm. 
Hg, corresponding to a fall from 240/120 to 165/105 
mm. Hg. In the 25 patients who showed unsatis- 
factory response the average fall in mean blood 
pressure was 17 mm. H~«. In 10 patients the satis- 
factory fall in blood pressure resulted from treat- 
ment with Serpasil alone, in 7 from Serpasil and 
Apresoline therapy, and in 9 from combined ther- 
apy with Ansolysen. Retinal hemorrhages and exu- 
dates disappeared in 14 patients regardless of the 
response. The electrocardiogram showed a decrease 
in the number of negative T deflections in the 
satisfactory response group. Albuminuria disap- 
peared in over half the patients, predominantly 
in the group showing satisfactory response. One pa- 
tient died from uremia, 1 had a stroke with hemi- 
paresis, and 2 withdrew from treatment. Neither 
coronary thrombosis nor congestive heart failure 
occurred. Forty-seven patients are still being 
treated. The purpose is to bring the blood 
as nearly to normal as possible with the most favor- 
able combination of ne, Apresoline, and 
Ansolysen and to keep it down to a level productive 
of a way of life as nearly normal as possible. Ser- 
pasil had to be discontinued in 9 cases and 
temporarily in 6; Apresoline had to be discontinued 
in 10 cases, and Ansolysen in 3. 


Regional Enteritis: An Evaluation of the Present- 


Day Therapeutic Management. J. A. Bargen. Ann. 
Int. Med. 47:875-879 (Nov.) 1957 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The diagnosis of regional enteritis involving any 
portion of the small intestine from the duodenum 
to the cecum was made in 600 patients at the Mayo 
Clinic between 1912 and 1949. The disease was 


gional enteritis is primarily 
adults. Several facts must be kept in mind when 
one considers treatment to 


bowel and extension of the disease without resec- 
tion are likely. The incidence of recurrences is 
much greater among young persons. Only 4 of the 
36 patients in whom the disease began after the 
age of 50 had recurrences later in life. 

Complications, such as fistulas and abscesses in 
the abdomen, perforation, obstruction, and the 
forming of large masses, are definitely surgical 

and must be so considered from the start. 
Patients without complications should be treated 
medically; they frequently improve strikingly as a 
result of the following regimen. The nature and 
chronicity of the disease, the possible outlook and 
the ultimate is, and the reasons for med- 
ical therapy should be outlined to the patient. The 
treatment should be similar to that for any chronic 
debilitating infection, with certain specific modifi- 
cations designed for and applicable to this par- 
ticular condition. The diet should be high in pro- 
teins and free of fiber and irritants. Rest, both 
physical and emotional, is of considerable im- 
portance. Such drugs as salicylazosulfapyridine 
(Azulfidine), administered as for ulcerative colitis, 
have been helpful to an appreciable number of 
patients with uncomplicated regional enteritis. The 
properties of some of the tranquilizing drugs may 
solicit favor concerning the management of an 
inordinate amount of discomfort and abdominal 
cramps. Narcotic agents should be avoided because 
of the chronicity of the disease, although at times 
it may be necessary to resort to agents which have 
low addictive properties, such as levorphanol tar- 
trate (Levo-dromoran tartrate). The most important 
therapeutic adjunct in the treatment of this group 
of patients has been roentgen therapy administered 
in courses. The anterior part of the abdomen is 
divided into 4 fields, each about 15 by 15 cm. One 
field is treated each day with a dose of 150 r, the 
course for the 4 fields thus requiring 4 days. The 
technical factors emploved are 250 kv. at a distance 
of 50 cm., with a half-value layer of 1 to 2 mm. of 
copper. Three such courses are administered to 
each patient a month apart. 

Another substantial group of patients includes 
those in whom the disease is much too extensive 
for an attempt at surgical resection. Secondary de- 
ficiency problems may develop in such patients, 
who may be victims of profound anemia, disturb- 
ance of growth and development, secondary arthri- 
tis, uveitis, and pyoderma. These patients are poor 
candidates for any form of therapy, but they too 
may be benefited by the program outlined for the 
patients without complications. In addition, it fre- 
quently is necessary to administer blood repeatedly. 
Steroids, judiciously administered, may bring about 
a marked favorable change. The 10-year survival 
rate, after the is of regional enteritis was 
made, was 81.1%, and most of the patients were 
maintained in a satisfactory state of health so that 
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typified clinically by abdominal cramps, diarrhea, 
fever, loss of weight, anemia, and the formation of 
abdominal and perianal abscesses and fistulas. It 
occurred at the age of 4 years in 2 patients, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 30 years in 336 patients, 
and after the age of 5O in only 36 patients. Re- 
patient with this disease. Recurrences of the dis- 
ease after resection of the involved portion of the 
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they were able to carry on their usual occupations 
and living activities. Complete regression of the 
disease occurred in some patients. 


Ambulant Long-Term Treatment of Arterial Hyper- 
Serpasil) Alone or Com- 


J. Rejel. Ugeskr. lager 119:1306-1310 (Oct. 3) 1957 
(In Danish) [Copenhagen]. 


In 8 patients with mainly a mild type of hyper- 
tension who were treated with Serpasil only there 
was an average fall in mean blood pressure of 30 
mm. Hg. In 14 patients with more severe hyper- 
tension, treatment with Serpasil alone had no effect. 
In 11 patients treated from the start with Serpasil 
and Ansolysen combined, an average fall in mean 
blood pressure of 32 mm. Hg resulted. Treatment 
with combined Serpasil and Ansolysen, given 9 of 
the 14 who did not react to Serpasil alone, resulted 
in an average fall in mean blood pressure of only 
15 mm. Hg; the diastolic blood pressure, however, 
became less than 110 mm. Hg in all patients. In 3 
cases grave complications occurred with administra- 
tion of Serpasi! and Ansolysen combined 


Treatment of Hypertensio# with 


Agents, Oxaditon, and J. P. Clausen. 
Ugeskr. lager 119:1310-1313 (Oct. 3) 1957 (In Dan- 
ish) [Copenhagen]. 


Treatment of essential hypertension with gan- 
glion-blocking agents in moderate doses with atten- 
tion to the patient's well-being and ability to work 
seems reasonable. Oxaditon and Ansolysen are 
equally effective. The latter, however, tends to 
exert a powerful effect from 2 to 4 hours after the 
morning dose given orally, and orthostatic hypo- 
tension with fainting is not uncommon. Thirty pa- 
tients with essential hypertension (7 men and 23 
women) were treated for an average of 9 months 
with an average daily dose of 1123 mg. of Oxaditon 
given orally and of 338 mg. of Ansolysen given 
orally. Good subjective and objective results were 
attained. Regression of retinopathy occurred in 4 
cases and reduction of heart volume in 2 cases. The 
electrocardiographic tracings were unchanged. Be- 
cause of its uniform action, Oxaditon is particularly 
suitable for ambulant treatment. were no 
noteworthy side-effects. 


SURGERY 


Carcinoid of the Rectum. T. A. Lamphier and R. 
Ehrlich. A. M. A. Arch. Surg. 75:756-762 (Nov.) 
1957 [Chicago]. 


This paper adds to the literature 6 cases of car- 
cinoid of the rectum and discusses the role of 
serotonin in the diagnosis of carcinoid. By supple- 
menting endoscopic examination with the more 
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recent approach of determination of serotonin blood 
levels, the diagnostic armamentarium for detecting 
rectal carcinoid is vastly increased. A review of the 
literature reveals that 212 cases of carcinoid of the 
rectum have been reported up to the present date, 
and the 6 cases reported here brings the total to 
218. The problem as to whether or not carcinoid of 
the rectum is malignant remains debatable. The 
peculiar phlegmatic nature of carcinoid differs 
greatly from the adenocarcinoma. It is generally 
thought that, even in the 10% of cases of carcinoid 
of the rectum which result in metastases, it takes a 


dominal metastases a patient may live for years. 
Carcinoid tumors arise from Kultschitsky cells, 
which are basigranular and located at the base of 
the crypts of Lieberkiihn. It has been stated that 
there is a similarity between the cells of these 
tumors and the cells of the adrenal gland. Stout 
demonstrated that those carcinoids which do not 
take a silver stain are derived from the same cells 
but are in the preenterochrome stage. Carcinoids 
occur wherever n tissue appears. 
Mattingly, in 1956, described the carcinoid as a 
new clinical entity. It had been known simply as a 
tumor that may or may not become malignant un- 
til 1953, when Lembeck isolated at autopsy a large 
amount of 5-hydroxytryptamine from a carcinoid 
tumor. This substance was further identified as 
being identical with a vasoactive material called 
enteramine by Erspamer and serotonin by Rapport. 
This factor, derived from enterochromaffin tissue, 
has a definite effect on smooth muscle and blood 
vessels and produces bronchoconstriction. It has 
been shown that cardiac disease, i. e., lesions of the 
pulmonary and the tricuspid valves, develops in 
these patients. The large amounts of serotonin 
cause excretion in the urine of large amounts of 
5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid. The most characteristic 
lesion is “paroxysmal or persistent erythematous 
flushing of the skin predominantly of the face and 
neck.” During attacks, palpitation, tachycardia, and 
dizziness are common. The clinical features of this 
syndrome are (1) gastrointestinal symptoms (ab- 
dominal pain and distress), (2) diarrhea, (3) weak- 
ness with weight loss and muscle atrophy, (4) 
paroxysmal flushing of skin (recurrent), (5) valvular 
heart lesions of the right side (pulmonary or tri- 
cuspid stenosis), and (6) nodular masses in the liver 
and pelvic masses on the right side. There were 2 
deaths among the 6 patients treated for carcinoid 
of the rectum by the authors. Carcinoid tumors of 
the rectum are usually asymptomatic and are found 
on routine examination, situated more frequently 
on the anterior wall, as small, hard, discrete, sub- 
mucosal nodules with free mucosa. Rectal carci- 
noids occur usually in an age group of 40 and above 
but may occur at any age. Metastases from car- 


much longer period for the disease to end fatally 
and that even in the presence of widespread ab- 
V 
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cinoids usually occur at the age of 50 and older. It 
is urged that in all physical examinations a proc- 
tosigmoidoscopy be carried out. 


Aortography Utilizing Percutaneous Left Ventricu- 
lar Puncture. J. J. McCaughan Jr. and J. W. Pate. 
A. “1 A. Arch. Surg. 75:746-751 (Nov.) 1957 [Chi- 
cago}. 


The methods that have been described for arte- 
riographic visualization of the aortic arch and its 
branches may be divided into 3 groups: (1) angio- 
cardiography, in which the dye passes through the 
heart and then into the aorta, with its modifications 
of right atrial catheterization and release of dye 
from an intra-atrial bulb; (2) retrograde arterial 
catheterization via the carotid, the brachial, the 
radial, or the femoral artery; and (3) direct needle 
puncture of the ascending aorta via the supra- 
clavicular or intercostal approach. Although these 
methods are satisfactory in some cases, their short- 
comings suggested the possibility of utilizing per- 
cutaneous left ventricular puncture as a method of 
introducing the dye. Percutaneous left ventricular 
puncture was used first for aortography by Nuvoli 
in 1936, but it was followed by vascular collapse, 
presumably as the result of overdistension of the 
heart. Studies by other investigators showed that 
when the Valsalva maneuver was employed in con- 
junction with the intraventricular injection of dye 
visualization of the aortic arch and its branches 
was accomplished. 

The authors have used percutaneous left ven- 
tricular punctures 31 times in 29 patients without a 
fatality. They. found that radiopaque dye injected 
into the left ventricle, when accompanied by the 
Valsalva maneuver, will permit adequate concentra- 
tion of the dve for visualization of the aortic arch 
and its branches. Two cases of pneumothorax and 
2 instances of muscular infiltration with the dye 
constitute the only complications encountered. The 
latter 2 complications were the result of technical 
errors before adequate experience had been gained. 


Surgical Operations on the Superior Mesenteric 
Artery. W. P. Kleitsch, E. K. Connors and T. J. 
O'Neill. A. M. A. Arch. Surg. 75:752-755 (Nov.) 
1957 [Chicago]. 


Lesions of the superior mesenteric artery are by 
no means a medical rarity. Occlusion of this artery 
is a highly fatal condition, resulting in massive 
gangrene of the midintestine of which less than 
20% of the victims survive. Procedures which may 
improve this outlook are well worth considering. 
Three cases are reported describing direct surgical 
attack on the superior mesenteric artery. Although 
1 patient died as a result of complications, the sur- 
gical treatment of the artery was successful in each 
instance. Embolectomy was performed in 1 patient, 
endarterectomy and thrombectomy of an aneurysm 


with arterial reconstruction were done in another, 
and a segmental resection was done in the third. 
The authors feel that these cases demonstrate the 
fact that vascular surgery has reached the stage 
where its techniques are readily applicable to the 
superior mesenteric artery. An additional point in 
favor of such surgical procedures is the fact that the 
distal mesenteric arteries are seldom subject to 
arteriosclerotic occlusion. This assures a rapid run- 
off through the surgically traumatized artery and 
will minimize postoperative thrombosis. The pos- 
sibility of this type of surgery emphasizes the need 
for prompt diagnosis and laparotomy when superior 
mesenteric artery occlusion is suspected. Vascular 
surgery after gangrene has developed is useless. 


Surgical of Near-Total Esophageal 
Atresia. W. E. Demuth Jr., M. D. Ames and D. A. 
Hoffman. A. M. A. Arch. Surg. 75:813-816 (Nov.) 
1957 [Chicago]. 


The majority of congenital esophageal atresias 
are amenable to resection of the atretic area and pri- 
mary end-to-end esophageal anastomosis, though 
the mortality rate for patients undergoing this oper- 
ation remains relatively high. Berg recently re- 
ported a case of near-total esophageal atresia in 
which primary hagogastrostom y was success- 
fully employed. Experience with a similar patient 
so managed prompted this report. Gross success- 
fully displaced the stomach into the thorax for re- 
pair of an esophageal atresia on 4 occasions between 
1951 and 1954. Thus, the authors are aware of 6 
patients treated successfully in this manner. The 
technique described by Gross was essentially that 
employed in the case presented. The history of the 
child and follow-up data are reported. The long- 
term effect of placing the stomach within the 
thorax will not be known for some years. In an 
extensive gastric mobilization of this type the 
vagotomy effect must operate, and the absence ot 
acid in the stomach of the child reported on would 
tend to corroborate this impression. However, it 
is known that acid levels in the stomachs of chil- 
dren are lower than that in adult stomachs, and it 
is possible that later in life these patients may 
elaborate gastric acid. Whether acid-peptic activity 
at the anastomotic site would operate to give rise to 
complicating ulceration or stricture is not known. 

The authors believe that the operation was made 
easier by a 2-level approach, 2 intercostal incisions 
being made through a single skin incision. Another 
technical point emphasized is that careful attention 
to the left gastric vessels will facilitate the elevation 
of the stomach and will eliminate the danger of 
serious bleeding should the vessels tear and retract 
beneath the diaphragm. Ligation and division 
should be carried out gently and under direct 
vision. The mobility of the stomach resulting from 
ligation and division of the left gastric vessels makes 
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satisfactory elevation of the stomach possible. It is 
suggested that the technique employed may be use- 
ful in certain of the commoner types of esophageal 
atresia. 


Problems of Portal Hypertension. T. B. Patton. Am. 
Surgeon. 23:932-943 (Oct.) 1957 [Baltimore]. 


Despite recent progress in the treatment of pa- 
tients with portal hypertension, there are still many 
unsolved problems and many difficulties arise in 
management of these patients before and after sur- 
gery. The author discusses these problems and 
suggests means to overcome them. To arrive at a 
correct diagnosis, there is no substitute for a rapid 
but thorough history and physical examination. 
The palpation of an enlarged spleen should focus 
attention on the portal system. Emergency labora- 
tory tests which have been most helpful are a 
broms hthalein test, prothrombin time, and 
the determination of the blood ammonia level. 
Emergency barium studies are usually not reward- 
ing. Regarding the emergency treatment of acute 
massive bleeding from varices, the author says that 
the administration of freshly drawn whole blood 
should proceed hand in hand with the placement 
of a tube which will effect pneumatic esophageal 
tamponade. Such a tube not only controls hemor- 
rhage but is a most reliable differential diagnostic 
aid as well. The double-balloon tube is superior to 
the single-balloon tube, since the lower balloon 
not only compresses the veins at the junction of the 
esophagus and stomach but also anchors the tube 
securely and prevents displacement of the esophag- 
eal balloon. If bleeding has been controlled after 
4 hours of tamponade, pressure in the upper bal- 
loon is released and the gastric aspirate observed. 
If bleeding does not recur, the pressure in the lower 
balloon is released at the end of 8 hours. The tube 
is left in place for continued aspiration of the 
stomach and for transport of saline cathartics to 
accomplish rapid elimination of blood from = the 
gastrointestinal tract. This will prevent bacterial 
decomposition of the blood and the absorption of 
large amounts of ammonia which the diseased liver 
is unable to conjugate. The tube is removed if there 
is no hemorrhage at the end of 25 hours. After 
bleeding has been stopped, gastric acidity is con- 
trolled by atropine-like drugs. A semisitting posi- 
tion is advisable to diminish the likelihood of reflux 
esophagitis which may cause a recurrence of bleed- 
ing. Morphine is contraindicated, and barbiturates 
should be given cautiously because of slow conjuga- 
tion of these drugs by the damaged liver. Fresh 
whole blood and vitamin K are administered as 
needed 


The initial surgical approach on the varix-bearing 
area is not definitive, since a vascular shunt pro- 
cedure is necessary to decrease the elevated pres- 
sure in the portal system. The author evaluates the 
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following types of vascular shunts: (1) the Eck fis- 
tula, which connects the distal end of the portal 
vein to the side of the inferior vena cava; (2) the 
splenorenal shunt, connecting the end of the splenic 
vein to the side of the left renal vein; and (3) the 
side-to-side portacaval anastomosis, in which the 
side of the portal vein is anastomosed to the side 
of the inferior vena cava (false Eck fistula). He 
advocates the side-to-side portacaval anastomosis. 
Hepatic coma as a sequel of complete portal di- 
version is discussed. The best treatment of coma is 
prophylaxis. There are patients who bleed again 
after splenectomy, total gastrectomy, or any type 
of shunt. It is suggested that all of these patients 
should be reexplored and that the portal system be 
delineated by a portaportagram. Some type of 
anastomosis, although definitely inferior to the 
portacaval or splenorenal anastomosis, can usually 
be constructed between the general venous circula- 
tion and a dilated portal varix. 


Primary Surgical Treatment of Burns. T. Ya. Ariev 
and N. E. Povstianoy. Khirurgiva 33:14-22 (No. 9) 
1957 (In Russian) [Moscow]. 


The authors have adopted, since 1956, primary 
surgical treatment of burns. The treatment consists 
in resection of the necrotic skin and subcutaneous 
cellular tissue. The wound is covered by a free 
cutaneous autotransplant obtained from the patient 
with the aid of a dermatome. This treatment usually 
results in healing by first intention. 


Arteriovenous Pulmonary Aneurysms. K. Liavaag 
and @. L. Vinje. Tidsskr. norske legefor. 77:902- 
905 (Oct. 15) 1957 (In Norwegian) [Oslo]. 


Three cases of pulmonary arteriovenous aneu- 
rysm treated surgically are reported. Examination 
showed an abnormal connection between pulmo- 
nary artery and pulmonary vein which may appear 
as a sac-formed distension of the vessels, partly as 
a cavernous hemangioma. The hemangiomas may 
be solitary or multiple. In about one-half the cases, 
multiple hemangiomas are found in skin and mu- 
cous membranes. Hemangiomas were found in 
several of the patients’ relatives. The pulmonary 
aneurysm is to be regarded as a special expression 
of Osler's disease. The Ist cardinal symptom of 
pulmonary arteriovenous aneurysm is cyanosis. The 
degree of cyanosis depends on the extent of the 
shunt, and cyanosis may be absent if the shunt is 
small. The 2nd cardinal symptom is compensatory 
polycythemia, secondary to the anoxemia. The total 
blood volume is increased, due to the increased cell 
volume. Patients with arteriovenous fistulas are be- 
lieved to have reduced resistance to infections be- 
cause of tissue anoxia. Complicating osteomyelitis 
and abscess formation in the different organs are 
seen; hemoptysis is not an unusual complication. 
The 3rd cardinal symptom is the vascular sound 
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the basis of the clinical findings. Special examina- 
tions are mainly needed to map out the lesion and 
to determine the size of the shunt. Treatment is 

with larger or smaller resection accord- 


of Frostbites With Intra-Arterial Injec- 
tions of a 1% Novocain Solution. 1. A. Korneev. 
—, (No. 9) 1957 (In Russian) [Mos- 
cow]. 


The author treated 96 patients with frostbites by 
intra-arterial injection of 10 to 20 cc. of a 1% solu- 
tion of novocain. The patients presented various 
degrees of frostbite. In those with signs of infection. 
100,000 to 300,000 units of penicillin was introduced 
intra-arterially together with the novocain. Blisters 
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systolic murmur of “squeaking” quality at the apex. 
The electrocardiogram showed left axis deviation 
with flat T waves in the precordial leads. A diag- 
nosis of mitral stenosis with mild arterial hyper- 
tension was made, and a regime of salt restriction 
with diuretics was recommended. She remained 
well, apart from mild dyspnea on exertion, until 
1954, when diarrhea first developed. This consisted 
of the passage of up to 6 unformed bowel motions 
daily, preceded occasionally by mild abdominal 
cramps. In September, 1955, she first noticed an 
alteration in the skin of her hands, feet, and legs, 
which she described as “dry and withered looking.” 
She complained of occasional facial flushes, which 
she described as sudden “hot and tight” sensations, 
often following a hot drink or occasionally alcohol. 
The face showed a reddish-blue discoloration in 
the distribution of a malar flush, but of a brighter 
hue than that seen in mitral stenosis. The skin was 
red-brown in color from the knees to the ankles. 

Roentgenologic examination with the aid of a 
barium enema demonstrated deformity in the 
cecum suggesting a m. The patient remained 
in hospital from May 27, 1956, until her death on 
August 9. Diarrhea ed and her condition 
deteriorated gradually. She complained of more 
frequent flushing attacks. The nature of the cardiac 
lesion was not ascertained before death. Autopsy 
revealed a gravish tumor in the wall of the ileum. 
It had infiltrated through the wall and invaded the 
adjacent lymph nodes. Extensive secondary de- 
posits were present in the liver. The cardiac lesions 
and the symptoms are apparently due to an excess 
of serotonin produced by the tumor, and since the 


not alleviate the patient's symptoms. Attention is 
drawn to a pronounced skin lesion, indistinguish- 
able from pellagrous dermatitis, which res 

to administration of nicotinic acid. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made, by venous occlusion plethys- 
mography, to discover the nature of the peripheral 
vascular changes which occurred during skin flush- 


Cushing's syndrome 
‘ tests are now available 
to assist in the diagnosis of doubtful cases. These 
tests involve the estimation of adrenal steroids in 
the urine both in the basal state and following 
stimulation with . The treatment of 


corticotropin 
Cushing's syndrome is directed towards reducing 
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audible over the site of the aneurysm on ausculta- 
tion over the lungs. The 4th cardinal symptom is 
pulmonary infiltration. If the cardinal symptoms 
are present the diagnosis can usually be made on 
ing to the extent of the aneurysm. 
were removed and dressing with biomvcin impreg- 
nated with sterile vaseline was applied locally. 
Dicoumarin was given to patients with frostbites of 
the 3rd and 4th degrees. As a result of this treat- 
ment, inflammatory changes in severe frostbites 
were reduced and the area of necrosis became 
limited and dry. In patients who had moist gan- 
: grene, it soon changed into dry without recourse to 
. removal of necrotic areas or deep longitudinal in- 
a disease often progresses slowly, any reduction of 
healed under a dressing of biomycin and vaseline. the tumor by surgical resection may be a valuable 
palliative treatment, even if metastases make cure 
impossible. Chlorpromazine, an experimental sero- 
“A, tonin antagonist, given in therapeutic doses did 
were discharged from the hospital with healed : . - 
wounds. 
Carcinoid Syndrome With Pellagrous Dermatitis. 
ing. 
: Cushing's Syndrome: A Report of Thirteen Cases 
and Their Surgical Treatment. D. A. D. Montgom- 
ery and R. B. Welbourn. Brit. J. Surg. 45:137-152 
(Sept.) 1957 [Bristol]. 
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the secretion of adrenocortical hormones, but there 
is no general agreement as to the best method of 
achieving this result. The authors enumerate the 
main clinical features and biochemical findings in 
13 patients with Cushing's syndrome treated by 
adrenalectomy. One patient had a cortical adenoma 
which was removed together with a subtotal resec- 
tion of the adjacent gland, while the remaining 12. 
with cortical hyperplasia or hyperfunction, had 
nine-tenths of 1 adrenal and the whole of the other 
adrenal removed in 2 stages. The complications of 
adrenalectomy are described, and the place of corti- 
sone in their management is discussed. 

Twelve patients survived operation and left the 
hospital, while 1 died following the second stage of 
the adrenalectomy. Two patients succumbed after 
obtaining a partial remission, 1 from cardiac failure 
4 months after operation and the other from either 
acute adrenal insufficiency or a cardiac complica- 
tion 5 months after. Of the 10 patients alive, all 
have obtained a clinical remission without recur- 
rence and have been observed over periods of 20 
months to 4 vears. Continuous postoperative corti- 
sone replacement has been necessary in 1 patient, 
and 3 have been given cortisone again on account 
of adrenal insufficiency. Five patients stopped corti- 

sone therapy and continued to be in good health 
without it. Evidence of diminished functional 
adrenocortical reserve to exogenous corticotropin 
was found in 7 patients tested after adrenalectomy. 
The authors regard pigmentation in areas other 
than the operative scars and excessive loss of weight 
as indications for continued cortisone replacement. 
Reasons are given for the choice of bilateral sub- 
total adrenalectomy instead of total adrenalectomy 
in the management of patients with Cushing's syn- 
drome without a tumor, but no final conclusion on 
the best method can be made without further ex- 
perience and prolonged observation of the patients 
already treated. 


Spontaneous Return of Function Following Surgical 
Section or Excision of the Seventh Cranial Nerve 
in the Surgery of Parotid Tumors. H. Martin and 
J. T. Helsper. Ann. Surg. 146:715-727 (Nov.) 1957 
[Philadelphia]. 


The authors report on 150 patients with malig- 
nant tumors of the parotid gland, 40 of whom had a 
deliberate section of the 7th cranial nerve and an 
excision of a segment between 2.5 and 5 cm. of the 
main trunk of the nerve and its peripherally ex- 
tending branches (plexus). Twenty-eight of the 40 
patients were consi to be determinate (statisti- 
cally significant), and 8 (28.5%) of the 28 patients 
had a fair degree of return of function in the para- 
lyzed facial musculature without resort to nerve 
grafting or any other reparative operation. The 
pattern in these 8 patients was nearly uniform; in 
general, beginning about 6 to 14 months after 
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sacrifice of a segment of the 7th cranial nerve there 
occurred a slight voluntary retraction of the angle 
of the mouth, progressively increasing in extent, 
the motion finally extending to all parts of the face 
with a selective action in the various portions of 
the facial musculature at the will of the patient 
and finally permitting an interplay of action of 
these muscles so as to produce a variety of emo- 
tional responses characteristic of normal movement. 

The concept that new motor pathways may have 
been established by way of the 5th cranial nerve 
seems to be one of the most reasonable explanations 
for the uncontestable fact that functional recovery 
was observed in these 8 patients. There are at least 
6 anastomoses (plexuses) between the terminal 


.. branches of the 5th and 7th cranial nerves which 


are definite enough to be recorded by anatomists. 
Such terminal communications must obviously in- 
clude, or at least be closely associated with, the 
motor end plates, and it seems reasonable to con- 
jecture that after complete and permanent inter- 
ruption of the motor pathway through the 7th 
cranial nerve voluntary motor impulses by reedu- 
cation may find their way from the cortex through 
the 5th cranial nerve to the respective muscles. 
The frequent observation of spontaneous recovery, 
whatever its actual explanation may be, makes it 
doubtful that any form of y or exten- 
sive plastic repair (except eyelid fusion) is required 
ior paralysis of the 7th cranial nerve due to opera- 
tive effects until at least 1 year or more has passed. 


The Use of Caval Catheterization in Cases of Severe 
Oliguria and Anuria. J. W. Chambers and G. Smith. 
Brit. J. Surg. 45:160-164 (Sept.) 1957 [Bristol]. 


Severe oliguria or anuria is not an infrequent 
complication in surgery and obstetrics. There are 
3 main groups of etiological conditions: (1) circula- 
tory renal insufficiency, (2) parenchymatous renal 
damage, and (3) obstruction to urine outflow. Only 
groups 1 and 2 are considered here. Circulatory 
renal insufficiency is a common cause of oliguria 
resulting from oligemia of shock, hemorrhage, and 
dehydration. The renal dysfunction is not due to 
organic kidney disease, and, if treated promptly, it 
can usually be corrected by replacing blood, fluids, 
and electrolytes as required; if treatment is delayed 
it may lead to ymatous renal damage in the 
form of acute tubular necrosis. There is a further 
relationship between groups 1 and 2. A patient 


thereby adding circulatory renal insufficiency to 
the already existing kidney disease. The type of 
renal parenchymatous damage with which the 

authors are most concerned is acute tubular ne- 
crosis. This lesion may result from prolonged 
hypotension due to hemorrhage and shock, from 
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with renal damage may become dehydrated, due 
to excessive vomiting or failure of the damaged 
kidneys to conserve water and electrolytes and 
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transfusion of incompatible blood, from extensive 
burns, and from crushing types of injury. It may 
also be caused by chemical poisons, such as mer- 
curic chloride, carbon tetrachloride, and phenolic 
substances, or by bacterial toxins. In obstetric prac- 
tice, acute tubular necrosis is a recognized compli- 
cation of abortion, particularly where sepsis is 


ge. 

Of 29 cases of acute renal failure treated at Glas- 
gow hospital from 1950 to 1957, 13 were obstetric, 
6 were medical, 6 were pediatric, and 4 were sur- 
gical. There were 4 deaths in this group of patients. 
About 700 ml. of a 50% solution of glucose in water 
is usually given through an indwelling stomach 
tube of the Ryle type. If, however, there is exces- 
sive vomiting or if diarrhea or intestinal ileus 
occurs, the intragastric route is replaced by caval 
infusion. Peripheral veins cannot be used for the 
continued infusion of this grossly hypertonic fluid. 
Of the 29 patients, 8 required use of the caval route. 
In addition to these cases of acute renal failure, 2 
gynecological cases of severe postoperative illness 
and intestinal obstruction required prolonged intra- 
venous therapy. Since suitable peripheral veins had 
been used up, caval catheterization was resorted to. 
These 10 severely ill patients are described. The 
authors are convinced that the 6 patients who sur- 
vived to regain full health owe their lives to this 
procedure of intracaval therapy. Two of the 4 
deaths were in no way related to the therapy. In 
the absence of em examination in 2 cases, 
it is not possible to eliminate the caval drip from 
blame, but there was no evidence that it had con- 
tributed to the fatal outcome. When one considers 
that 1 of the 2 patients had an emergency operation 
for a ruptured aorticoiliac aneurysm and the other 
a pelvic exenteration for uterine carcinoma, the 
fact that death was delayed for 17 and 12 days, re- 
spectively, after operation suggests that the pro- 
longation of life may have depended on the prompt 
institution of caval therapy. Although there have 
been no signs of pulmonary emboli, there is residual 
evidence of deep vein thrombosis in 2 cases. In 1 
patient this was on the same side as the catheter 
insertion; in the other it was on the opposite side. 
The authors believe that none of the deaths could 
have been prevented by artificial kidney treatment. 


and Surgical Treatment of Pul- 

monary Tuberculosis. L. Biancalana. Minerva med. 

48.3012-3016 ( (Sept. 22) 1957 (In Italian) [Turin, 
Italy]. 


Persistence of many and/or large fi 
foci was revealed by histiological findings of the 
sections of pulmonary lobes in patients with pul- 
monary tuberculosis who were subjected to surgical 
collapse at the Institute of Special Surgical Pa- 


thology and Propedeutic Clinic of the University 
of Torino and in whom the disease relapsed. Cavi- 
tation not demonstrable by roentgenogram was 
often active, and dormant bacilli were located 
around residual cavities. There is evidence that 
persistent foci of caseonecrotic tissue harbor tu- 
bercle bacilli. Chemotherapy produces an artificial 
stability of the lesions. In some patients this sta- 
bility leads to healing, but in others in whom large 
foci persist the disease may relapse after with- 
drawal of the antibiotic treatment. Resection is 
therefore, the safest procedure in the treatment of 
lesions of a diameter exceeding 2 cm. The author 
suggests resection therapy as a procedure of choice 
in the treatment of cavities not exceeding 2 cm. in 
diameter and of small, arrested fibrocaseous and 
caseous lesions. Resection removes the severest 
lesions which inhibit the action of antibiotics. 

Pulmonary resection was used in the treatment 
of 341 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
course of 7 years. Resection was the procedure of 
extreme necessity in 228 patients, and it was the 
procedure of choice in 49. The mortality rate in 
the former group was 23.2% and in the latter 
4.08%. The mortality rate would be lower in those 
patients who were operated on as a measure of 
extreme necessity if resection had been performed 
a few years earlier. 


Results of Treatment of Carcinoma of the Breast— 
Five to 18 Years. J. W. Hendrick. Ann. Surg. 146: 
728-750 (Nov.) 1957 [Philadelphia]. 


The author reports on 562 women, between 24 
and 82 years of age, with carcinoma of the breast 
who were observed between 1933 and 1951. Radical 
mastectomy was performed on 403 of the 562 pa- 
tients. Of the 403, 177 had involvement of the breast 
alone and 226 had involvement of the breast and 
axilla. One hundred twenty-four (70%) of the 177 
patients were living and clinically free of the dis- 
ease 5-18 years later. Eight patients (4%) were living 
at the end of this period but had a recurrence. 
Eighty-five (38%) of the 226 patients with involve- 
ment of breast and axilla were alive and clinically 
free of the disease at the end of 5 to 18 years 
Twenty-four (10.6%) were living with recurrent 
disease at the end of this period. There were 4 
operative deaths (1%) in this series. The latissimus 
dorsi muscle was used to cover the axilla and its 
contents after radical mastectomy which obliterated 
the dead space and covered the axillary vessels 
and brachial plexus with pliable tissue. With this 
technique, incidence of lym arms was 
reduced to 3% in patients who did not have post- 
operative x-ray therapy and to 7% in those who did. 

Radical mastectomy proved to be the most effi- 
cient method of eradicating carcinoma of the mam- 
mary gland and restoring the patient to a useful 
life, but there are certain contraindications to this 
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present, and of severe pregnancy toxemia, espe- 
cially if this latter is complicated by accidental 


medial half of the breast or with clinically positive 
axillary lymph nodes had extended radical mas- 
tectomy to include resection of the internal mam- 
mary blood vessels, lymphatic trunks and lymph 
nodes, and the medial 2 centimeters of the full- 
thickness of the chest wall including the cartilages 
of the 2nd through the 5th ribs. The time interval 
has been too short to determine the value of this 
extended procedure. It should only be applied to 
patients whose general physical condition will per- 
mit it and in whom there is no clinical evidence of 
extension of the disease beyond the regional lvm- 
phatic depots. To prevent postoperative lymphe- 
dema or reduce it to a minimum and obtain the 
lowest morbidity and mortality, careful attention 
must be directed to postoperative care of patients 
who have undergone radical mastectomy. Adequate 
drains should be placed to prohibit accumulation 
of secretions, and it is advisable to use suction for 
several days in patients with larze breasts to reduce 
serum collection b: neath the skin flaps; a snug 
pressure dressint should be applied over the op- 
erative area, which should be redressed regularly to 
determine the pressure of fluid beneath the flaps. 


Lesions of the Breast Associated with Discharge 
from the Nipple. H. E. \ladalin, O. T. Clagett and 
J. R. McDonald. Ann. Sure. 1 16:751-763 (Nov.) 1957 
[Philadelphia]. 


Examination was made of 100 breasts which had 
been removed by simple mastectomy from 85 wom- 
en, between 20 and 76 years of age, because of dis- 
charge from the nipple; 15 of the 85 had bilateral 
simple mastectomies for discharge. Breasts removed 
as a palliative measure for carcinoma were ex- 
cluded. The breasts were cut on a slicing machine; 
the resulting specimens were examined gross y, 
representative and unusual portions were studied 

ically, and the pathological lesions were 
tabulated. The nature of the discharge from the 
100 breasts was recorded clinically as bloody in 50 
cases, serous in 32, and other in 18. The discharge 
from breasts which contained intraductal papil- 
lomas (gross papillomas) always had appeared clin- 
ically to be bloody (57%) or serous (43%). Of 29 
breasts in which erythrocytes were noted histolog- 
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ically in the ducts, 26 had intraductal papillomas 
and 2 papillomatosis. The average duration of 

discharge at examination was 4.6 months 
and that of nonsanguineous discharge 1.8 years. 
Thirty-seven breasts showed some degree of peri- 
ductal mastitis. This condition was most common 
in breasts having ducts dilated with secretions 
(papillomas and ductal ectasia). Seventeen of the 
100 breasts had a localized mass or thickening and 
25 had diffuse or multiple lesions. Nine (20%) of 44 
breasts containing intraductal papillomas showed 
clinical evidence of a mass. Of 8 breasts having 
ductal ectasia without gross or microscopic papil- 
lomas, 4 had diffuse nodularity or thickening, 1 had 
nipple retraction, and 3 had nothing unusual pal- 
pable. Pain had occurred in 24 of the 100 breasts; 
it was not unusually prominent in association with 
any disease process. 

Thirty-five of the 85 patients had bilateral breast 
disease, 15 by evidence in this study and 20 by 
history. Nineteen patients, the 15 who underwent 
bilateral simple mastectomy for discharge and 4 
others, had a history of bilateral discharge. Six 
(14%) of the 44 breasts with intraductal papilloma 
seemed to have multiple gross papillomas in sepa- 
rate parts of the breast. There seemed to be no 
clearcut correlation of any lesion with childbearing 
or nulliparity. The incidence of malignancy was 
limited to 1 case. The patient was a 41-year-old 
woman who had had radical mastectomy of the 
other breast for adenocarcinoma, grade 3. The 
breast included in this study had no palpable mass 
but had had bloody discharge. No malignant lesion 
was noted at the time this breast was removed, but 
the study of the specimen revealed a minute focus 
of comedocarcinoma, grade 2. 

These observations suggest that treatment for 
the breast having a mass and discharge from the 
nipple should consist of biopsy of the mass with 
therapeutic measures based on the findings. In the 
absence of a mass, local excision of the offending 
duct should be performed if possible. Otherwise, 
careful follow up is indicated, especially when the 
discharge is bloody. 


The Problem of the Second Breast: A Study of 118 
Patients with Bilateral Carcinoma of the Breast. 
C. G. Moertel and E. H. Soule. Ann. Surg. 146:764- 
771 (Nov.) 1957 [Philadelphia]. 


Mastectomy for cancer of the breast was _per- 
formed on 2,945 patients at the Mayo Clinic be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1944, and Jan. 1, 1954; 118 of these 
patients were proved to have primary cancers in 
both breasts according to practical and objective 
criteria which were established by the authors as 
follows. Criteria for recognition of cases of unsimul- 
taneous (nons ) cancer in the second 
breast were that (1) each lesion must be proved by 
pathological examination to be of unequivocal 
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form of therapy. Treatment should be individual- 

ized, and radical mastectomy should be used only 

in those in whom the disease is localized in the 

breast or breast and axilla and in whom there is no 

evidence of extension of the disease to distant areas 

of the body. Postoperative irradiation therapy 

should be given to all patients with metastasis to 

the axillary lvmph nodes. Simple mastectomy with 

irradiation therapy or irradiation and hormone 

therapy should be practiced in patients who are 

poor surgical risks or in those in whom the disease 

has progressed bevond the scope of radical mas- 

tectomy. Forty-two patients with carcinoma in the 
V 
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acceptable 
no metastasis to regional lymph nodes; and (3) cases 
in which 1 or both lesions are located 


independent 
3.7%, i. e., 110 of the 118 patients, 109 women and 
1 man, had unsimultaneous cancers in the second 
breast, and 0.27%, i. e., only 8, all women between 
44 and 73 years of age, had simultaneous cancers 
in the second breast. 
From a theoretical standpoint, the frequency of 
development of cancer in the second breast is not 
surprising since carcinogenic factors which have 
induced 


ing mammary 

this study and in the literature indicates that pro- 
phylactic simple mastectomy of the second breast 
in patients treated for unilateral cancer of the 
breast may be an effective and acceptable means 
of increasing the long-term survival in patients 
with mammary cancer. The intelligent, 

stable patient should be frankly informed of the 
risk of development of cancer in the second breast. 
Prophylactic simple mastectomy should be offered 
to the patient if maximal security is desired against 
future malignant disease of the breast. The remain- 
ing patients should have frequent follow-up ex- 


The Surgical Implantation of umors. A. K. Bush. 


venous system, producing widespread metastases. 
of “en bloc” excision, cutting into the tumor, 
rough handling lead to contamination of 
gloves and instruments with resulting wound im- 
plants. Even needle biopsy can lead to a spread 


along the needle tract; this is illustrated by a case 

. Another case pre shows that tumor 
cells may be free in the intestinal lumen and be- 
come implanted at the site of anastomosis, even 


of tumors by surgical methods. The first is exci- 


of all tumors, gentleness in handling of tumors at 
operation thus minimizing venous tumor emboli, 
the covering of tumors on serosal surfaces to pre- 
vent glove and instrument contamination, the 
proper use of the electrosurgical unit in selected 
cases, and the use of chemotherapeutic agents for 
destruction of 


Postoperative Wound Infections. G. H. Rawls. Am. 
Surgeon. 23:1030-1039 (Nov.) 1957 [Baltimore]. 


Postoperative morbidity was assessed at the Sur- 
gical Services of the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Dayton, Ohio, during the period of July 1, 
1954, through June 30, 1956. This study was divided 
for comparison into 2 1-year periods. During the 
first year, when 2,053 operations were performed, 


operation was dominant in the causation of the 
infection. The most common organism was Micro- 
coccus pyogenes, coagulase positive, which was 
found in all but 3 cases tested. It was resistant to 
penicillin in over 60% of the cases where it was 
tested, but it was sensitive to chloramphenicol. The 
author discusses the causative factors of wound in- 
fection in the preparation of the patient, in the 
surgical team, in rooms, instruments and drapes, 
and in the surgical technique. Early diagnosis is 
important, and to insure it the wound should be 
observed for localized tenderness and induration. 
Frequently, a mild evening rise in temperature 
implicates a ‘ae wound infection. The diag- 
nosis was made as early as the 4th postoperative 
day and as late as the 37th day. The increase in 
length of hospitalization was estimated to vary 
from 6 to 58 days, with an average of 24 days. This 
was determined by estimating 10 days as a normal 


convalescent period before discharge. 
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malignancy; (2) the first lesion must have been re- 

moved by mastectomy with reasonable hope of 

cure at least 6 months before the diagnosis of the 
though there may have been a large segment of 
intestine removed. Wide resections and gentleness 
are necessary to prevent this unfortunate compli- 
cation. A 3rd case reveals obvious contamination 
of gloves or instruments with resulting implants to 
the abdominal wounds. In a 4th patient, an ob- 
structive lesion with direct extension to peritoneum 
was palpated at the time of colostomy leading to 
contamination of gloves and wound implants. 

The author lists methods of preventing the spread 
hemispheres are acceptable only if there is a cis- 
tinct difference in microscopic morphology of the sional biopsy, as opposed to incisional biopsy, 
2 lesions or if intraductile cancer can be demon- whenever possible when this is needed for diag- 
strated in each breast. The cases of the 118 pa- 
tients represent an over-all known incidence of a 

4 expected to exert a similar influence on the remain- ee 
there were 107 postoperative complications, a 
morbidity rate of 5.2%. During the second period, 
when 1,941 operations were performed, there were 
109 complications, a morbidity rate of 5.6%. A re- 
view of the clinical records reveals that no specific 

aminations and should be instructed carefully in 

the technique of self-examination. The physician 

must be constantly alert to the potential malignancy 

in the second breast. 

There is increasing evidence that inadequate 

operations for cancer tend to spread the disease 

rather than deter its growth. Surgical manipulation 

may produce showers of tumor emboli through the 
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The most important treatment is preventive. This 
begins in the preoperative preparation of the pa- 
tient. He should be reasonably well nourished and 
have positive nitrogen balance. Electrolytes must 
be balanced and blood volume brought to normal. 
Anemia should be corrected and vitamin A and C 
deficits eliminated. Vitamin A is essential in re- 
epithelization and ascorbic acid in deposition of 
collagen. Without them, wound healing is delayed 
and faulty, thus predisposing to infection. The 
patient's skin should be scrubbed with a suitable 
antiseptic and sterile drapes applied. All that comes 
in contact with the patient's tissues, including air, 
gloves, and instruments, should be sterile. Sharp 
dissection, hemostasis, gentle handling of tissues, 
drainage where indicated, avoidance of dead spaces, 
and use of the least irritating sutures are important. 
As soon as the diagnosis is established, the skin 
edges should be separated to drain the locules of 
pus. Aspiration will not suffice because pus re- 
mains, reaccumulates, and delays healing. The in- 
fected part must be widely opened and drained. 
Since over 90% of the infections are produced by 
M. pyogenes, it may be assumed to be the causative 
pathogen until proved otherwise. Furthermore, 
since Chloromycetin is the most effective anti- 
biotic against this organism, it should be adminis- 
tered until sensitivity studies indicate that another 
is more effective. Rest, elevation of the part, and 
moist heat are adjuvants to accelerate clearing the 
infection and healing of the wound. 


Unusual Outbreak of Staphylococcal Postoperative 
Wound Infection. §. McDonald and M. C. Timbury. 
Lancet 2:863-864 (Nov. 2) 1957 [London]. 


The authors report an outbreak of postoperative 
wound infection with Micrococcus (Staphylococcus) 
pyogenes of type 52A/79, involving 6 patients, 2 
of whom died. The first patient had a superficial 
wound infection which was present at the time of 
the first dressing on the 7th postoperative day. 
Three patients had deep wound abscesses which 
discharged on the Lith, Sth, and 15th postoperative 
day respectively. Pus specimens obtained from 
these 4 patients yielded a pure growth of coagulase- 
positive micrococci with a notably grayish-white 
pigmentation. Coagulase-positive micrococci were 
obtained in pure culture from the peritoneal pus 
removed from the body of a 5th patient who had 
died of peritonitis on the 6th day after gastro- 
enterostomy. The 6th patient had died in similar 
circumstances 2 weeks earlier. The site and char- 
acter of the infection in these patients suggested 
that it had been acquired at operation, and a re- 
view of the list of patients operated on showed 
that the 6 patients had been operated on by the 
same surgeon. It then came to light that the sur- 
geon had been operating during this time with a 
small furuncle on his forearm. While the furuncle 
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was discharging, the surgeon had taken the pre- 
caution of covering it with a waterproof dressing. 
Three weeks later the lesion was crusted over but 
not completely healed. From a broth-soaked swab 
rubbed over the area, a scanty growth of coagulase- 
positive micrococci was obtained. The micrococci 
isolated from the 6 patients and from the surgeon's 
furuncle all had the characteristic grayish-white 
colonial appearance and were found to be the same 
phage type. namely, 524/79. 

Other similar outbreaks may well have occurred 
without their existence or source being recognized. 
Micrococcic skin infections are common, especially 
in hospital staff. Because of the mildness of the 
associated systemic illness, few surgeons with skin 
infections are willing to forgo operating. It was 
shown that covering the lesion may not prevent 
fatal infection. The risk of dangerous contamina- 
tion is so great that no surgeon should operate with 
a micrococcic infection of the arms or hands. 


by 
omycin. I. I. Kon. Khirurgiya 
33:90-97 (No. 9) 1957 (In Russian) [Moscow]. 


The course of tuberculous coxitis was studied in 
191 children in a sanatorium. Administration of 
streptomycin and aminosalicylic acid in 129 pa- 
tients demonstrated that the course of the process 
is more favorable with this therapy. The treatment 
resulted in limitation of the process within 3 to 6 
months, with shortening of the active period of the 
disease. Resolution of abcesses took place more 
rapidly, and the fistulas healed. Satisfactory effect 
was achieved in babies. Both streptomycin and 
aminosalicylic acid were well tolerated by the chil- 
dren. Best effect was attained by prolonged, un- 
interrupted administration of antibacterial drugs 
until complete subsidence of the active process. 
The daily dose of streptomycin was 0.02-0.03 Gm. 
per kilogram of body weight. The total dose varied 
from 60 to 200 Gm., depending on the age of the 
patient and on the process itself. 


Local Intravenous Penicillin Therapy in Suppura- 
tive Conditions of Fingers, Wrist, and Foot. K. N. 
Gubar. Khirurgiva 33:43-48 (No. 9) 1957 (In Rus- 
sian) [Moscow]. 


The author reports on 350 patients with suppura- 
tive conditions of the wrist, fingers, and foot. The 
treatment consisted of local intravenous infusion 
of 200,000 to 300,000 units of penicillin in 20 to 40 
ce. of 0.5 solution of novocain. The infusion is 
introduced into a vein below a tourniquet. This 
method insures a high concentration of penicillin 
in the infected field and the analgesic effect of 
novocain. The treatment brings about a rapid dis- 
appearance of pain and of inflammatory process 
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Meningitis 

> the Utilization of Cortisone. C. Sarrouy. 

F. Gillot, A. Raffi and others. Pédiatrie 12:719-728 
(No. 7) 1957 (In French) [Lyon, France]. 


Of 16 children with tuberculous meningitis re- 
ported on in this paper, 11 were less than 4 years 
old. Only cases in which the diagnosis was estab- 
lished beyond a doubt were included. Hormone 
cortisone, or prednisone (Metacortandracin). The 


10 to 15 days and in 2 from 20 to 25 days. Six pa- 
tients received from 2 to 5 series of treatments, 
separated by intervals ranging from a week to a 
month. The time of onset of hormone treatment 
also varied; in 6 it was instituted secondarily, after 
the classical treatment, and in 10 it was begun at 
once, as soon as the diagnosis had been confirmed. 

Antibiotic therapy consisted of daily injections of 
streptomycin and the oral or rectal administration 
of large doses of isoniazid every second day. The 
patients received systemic treatment, and local 
therapy in the form of intraspinal injection of anti- 
biotics or of antibiotics and hormones was added 
to the systemic therapy in only 8 of the patients; 
the local injections were always few in number. 
Five of the patients died and 11 survived. The 
authors stress the efficacy of the combination of 
antibiotics and of hormone therapy. This changes 
the course of the disease, shortens the length of 
the stay in the hospital, controls the relapses, and 
prevents spinal fluid blockage. No accident due to 
this treatment was noted. Combination therapy 
should be started early. Repeated series of treat- 
ment can be given if necessary. The results show 
that treatment with cortisone may change the 
prognosis of the disease in very young children 
and that it is particularly effective in children in 
whom tuberculous meningitis is associated with 
miliary pulmonary lesions. 


Congenital Absence of the Pulmonary Artery Asso- 
ciated with Cor Triloculare Biatriatum. Y. E. Chun. 
Pennsylvania M. J. 60:1457-1458 (Nov.) 1957 [Har- 
risburg]. 


Twenty cases of congenital absence of the pul- 
monary artery were collected from the literature; 
the right pulmonary artery was absent in 12, the 
left pulmonary artery was absent in 6, and there 
was total absence of the common pulmonary artery 


in 2. The author reports a third case in a newborn 
male infant in whom marked cyanosis developed 
24 hours after a normal delivery. The infant had 
labored respiration and a respiratory grunt. He 
received continuous oxygen therapy and penicillin. 
There was no improvement, and he died 48 hours 
after birth. Autopsy revealed absence of the com- 
mon pulmonary artery and a 3-chambered heart, 
with 2 atria and 1 ventricle. The orifice of the 
truncus communis was guarded by 3 semilunar 
valves. The ductus arteriosus was absent. Exami- 
nation of the remaining viscera revealed no mal- 
formations and no abnormalities. 

Manhoff and Howe divided the anomalies of the 
pulmonary artery into 4 groups according to the 
site of origin of the pulmonary vessels. Group 1 
comprises cases in which the lungs are supplied 
by arteries arising from the ascending aorta; the 
author's case belonged to this group. Group 2 
comprises cases in which the lungs are supplied 
by arteries arising from the arch of the aorta. Cases 
in which the lungs are supplied by arteries arising 
from the descending aorta—brachial artery—belong 
to group 3, and those in which the lungs are sup- 
plied by arteries having other anomalous origin 
belong to group 4. One of the 2 cases with absence 
of the common pulmonary artery reported in the 
literature belonged to group 3, and 1 belonged to 
group 4. The possible embryonic development of 
the anomaly of the pulmonary artery is discussed. 


Acellular Bacterial Antigen Complex (Hoffmann) in 
the Treatment of Children with Recurrent Respira- 
tory Infections and Infectious Asthma. J. E. Gundy 
J. Pediat. 51:516-526 (Nov.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


Twenty-five children between the ages of 2% 
and 14 years were treated with injections of acellu- 
lar bacterial antigen complex preparation made 
according to the method of Hoffmann. All of these 
children had frequent recurrent respiratory infec- 
tions, and 17 of them had attacks of bronchial 
asthma associated with infections. All of the chil- 
dren had previously been treated symptomatically 
with sulfonamides, antibiotics, and antihistaminic 
drugs; 13 of the children had previously been 
treated with commercially obtainable cellular vac- 
cines or autogenous vaccines for 1 to 7 years. Three 
varieties of acellular bacterial antigen complex 
preparations (B. A. C.) were given. Thirteen children 
were treated with autogenous B. A. C. prepared 
from organisms isolated from various foci of infec- 
tion and exudates in the respective patients; 6 
children were treated with respiratory B. A. C. 
prepared from freshly isolated virulent cultures of 
streptococci, micrococci, pneumococci, B. coli, 
Neisseria catarrhalis, and Hemophilus influenzae, 
all obtained from active infections and stock strains 
of hemolytic and nonhemolytic streptococci; and 6 
patients were treated with pooled stock B. A. C. no. 
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and a rapid healing. Necessary operative interven- 
tions did not require narcosis. The method can be 
easily practiced in dispensary. 
PEDIATRICS 
duration and repetition of series of treatment varied 
in individual patients. Ten were benefited by a 
single series of treatments, which in 8 lasted from 
66 
8 


1. Inoculations were given by the intradermal route 
routinely every 4 to 5 days for 4 weeks, once weekly 
for 4 weeks, biweekly, and then monthly, or booster 
injections were given when indicated for prophy- 
laxis. The interval between injections and the length 
of treatment were adapted to the individual pa- 
tient. After skin testing with 0.0] cc., treatment 
was commenced with a dose of 0.02 cc. intrader- 
mally and this dose was maintained throughout 
the treatment. All patients were treated for periods 
of 11 to 20 months. 
Results were excellent in 8 children, very 

patient was a therapeutic failure. The use of this 
new type of antigen complex reduced the fre- 
quency and severity of respiratory infections in 
these children and brought about a reduction in the 
incidence and severity of asthma after these infec- 
tions. Reactions to B. A. C preparations which oc- 
curred in a few patients were mild and were 
subsequently eliminated by dilution of the antigen. 
Acellular bacterial antigen complex preparations 
are superior to ordinary cellular vaccines not only 
in the stimulation of immunity and rapidity of 
effective response but also in lack of untoward 
reactions. Acellular bacterial antigen complex ther- 
apy has permitted the elimination of antibiotic 
therapy except in a few patients with acute in- 
fections. 


Observations of . C-Reactive Pro- 
tein and Electrophoretic Protein Patterns in Ma- 
ternal and Neonatal Sera. R. L. Nemir, P. H. Roberts 
and S. Barry-LeDeaux. J. Pediat. 51:493-501 (Nov.) 
1957 [St. Louis]. 


The serums of 44 parturient women and of their 
normal, full-term newborn infants were studied. 
The antistreptolysin-O titer of the newborn infant 
was usually equal to or greater than that of the 
mother. The mean titer for the mother was 71.5 
and for the infant, 91.2. There appears to be a posi- 
tive correlation between the titer of related mother 
and infant, especially when the range is 100 units 
or below. A positive C-reactive protein titer was 
found in all except 8 mothers, with 81.8% of the 
titers being positive. All but 3 of the 14 cord blood 
specimens were negative for this reaction. In con- 
trast, 13 of the 30 infants’ venous specimens were 
positive (43.3%). There would appear to be no 
transferral of C-reactive protein across the placen- 
tal membrane. The clectrophoretic patterns _re- 
vealed a decrease in maternal albumin to levels 
lower than that of the normal adult and much lower 
than that of the infant. The relative concentrations 
of maternal alpha and beta globulins were higher 
than normal adult values. The gamma globulin 
fractions of mother and infant were about equal. 
There was no correlation between antistreptoly- 
sin-O titer and gamma globulin reading. The high 
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levels of C-reactive and alpha and beta 
interrelated. Nevertheless, the authors conclude, 
the C-reactive protein is reflected in the alpha, 


component. 
A Survey of the Incidence of Resistance to Anti- 


The increase in antibiotic-resistant strains of 
bacteria and its relationship to the use of anti- 
biotics in a community is a well-documented phe- 
nomenon. The situation varies from 1 country to 
another and, in any 1 area, from 1 hospital to an- 
other. The amount of antibiotic used seems to be 
of primary importance among the factors respon- 
sible for these differences. It might be expected 
that conditions would be roughly the same in most 
large general hospitals in Canada, but the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children in Toronto, which admits 
only children, differs in several ways from hospitals 
for adults. It serves a much wider area, and the 
high incidence of childhood infections has led to a 
much more widespread use of antibiotics in chil- 
dren than in adults. For this reason an analysis has 
been made of the large numbers of sensitivity tests 
done during the past 5 vears. When tested by the 
3-disk technique, approximately 65% of micrococci 
(staphylococci) from inpatients were resistant to 
penicillin, 40% to streptomycin, 4% to chloram- 
phenicol, and under 1% to bacitracin in each of the 
5 vears 1952-1956. The incidence of tetracycline- 
resistant strains rose from 17% in 1952 to 39% in 
1956, and over the 5 vears there was an increase 
in erythromycin-resistant strains to 8%. By 1956 the 
strain most frequently isolated from inpatients was 
one resistant to penicillin, streptomycin, and tetra- 
cvcline. 

Micrococci from outpatients showed a significant- 
ly lower incidence of resistant strains than those 
from inpatients. Strains of E ia coli and 
Proteus mirabilis resistant to streptomycin and 
chloramphenicol were relatively infrequent, but 
resistance to the tetracyclines was more common. 
Antibiotic resistance has not yet developed among 
intestinal commensal E. coli in the general popu- 
lation in the area reported on. Pseudomonas aeru- 
ginosa was usually sensitive only to polymyxin B. 
Hemolytic streptococci (Lancefield group A) and 
pneumococci remained uniformly sensitive to peni- 
cillin, the tetracyclines, and chloramphenicol; 
Hemophilus influenza was still fully sensitive to 
chloramphenicol and the tetracyclines. Cross- 
resistance to the tetracyclines appeared by the disk 
test to be complete with M. pyogenes, P. mirabilis 
and Ps. aeruginosa; with E. coli and certain other 
Gram-negative bacilli, the higher incidence of re- 
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that the 3-disk test is satisfactory for most 
purposes, but significant errors may arise if a 1-disk 
test is used. 


A Goitrogenic Factor in Milk. F. W. Clements. M. J. 
Australia. 2:645-646 (Nov. 2) 1957 [Sydney]. 


The author refers to an earlicr report which led 
to the hypothesis that a significant amount of the 

mi 


reported of 2 goiter surveys of Tasmanian school 


gated. Laboratory tests demonstrated that 3 pints 


addition to chou-moellier some of the cruciferous 
weeds, such as swine cress and shepherd's purse, 
also produce a goitrogen in cow's milk. In this con- 
nection the author cites a heavy loss of lambs, as 
stillbirths and as neonatal deaths, which was traced 
to gross enlargement of the thyroid producing 
mechanical suffocation. The goiters appeared to be 
associated with consumption by the ewes, in the 
last 4 to 6 weeks of pregnancy, of a cruciferous 
weed known as “carrot weed.” Two species of weed 
were involved, the common crowsfoot (Erodium 
cicutarium) and long storkbill (Erodium botrys). 
The author believes that superimposed on the 
iodine deficiency in Tasmania there is a goitrogenic 
substance which operates more strongly in some 
areas than in others. This hypothesis offers an ex- 
planation for the “epidemics” of endemic goiter. 
For many years it has been the practice in recog- 
nized goitrous areas to recommend additional 
iodide, especially for children and for expectant 
and nursing mothers. The author is concerned with 


symmetrical, uniform 
thyroid who lives in a goitrous area. The common 
practice is to prescribe iodine. In view of the fact 


who yroid in 
daily doses of 2 or 3 grains. They found that, ex- 
cept when a nodule was present, the goiter dis- 
appeared. The exogenous hormone depresses the 
thyrotropin of the pituitary, and the thyroid under- 
goes involution. These experiences raise the ques- 
tion of whether the thyroid extract is not to be 
preferred to iodide in the treatment of the simple 
endemic goiter 
THERAPEUTICS 

L-Noradrenaline in Myocardial Infarction. T. R. 
Littler and C. S. McKendrick. Lancet 2:825-827 


(Oct. 26) 1957 [London]. 
Levarterenol bitartrate (l-norepinephrine) is con- 


i agents 
showed that levarterenol, ‘although it is undoubted- 
ly a most potent pressor agent, had an irritative 
effect on the myocardium of these animals, in whom 
serious cardiac arrhythmias were produced and 
were probably initiated by way of the vagus nerve. 
Twenty-two patients in a state of severe shock with 
myocardial infarction were given levarterenol; 4-64 
ce. of the drug was added to 540 cc. of either 
isotomic sodium chloride solution or 5% dextrose in 
aqueous solution and given by slow intravenous 
infusion. Direct electrocardi hic recordings 
were made re the treatment. Results were dis- 
appointing. A pressure response was obtained in 
only 10 of the 22 patients. One of these was kept 
alive with an ever-increasing dosage of levarterenol, 
only to die after 8 days. Twelve patients did not 
show any pressor response. None of the 22 patients 
survived. Arrhythmias were observed in 4 patients. 
Experimental and clinical studies thus demon- 
strated the tendency of levarterenol to produce 
cardiac arrhythmias. It is suggested that, in view 
of the dangers of producing arrhythmias, electro- 
cardiographic supervision should be adopted if this 
drug is to be used in the treatment of cardiogenic 


Corticosteroid and Tuberculosis. C. Y. Bland. Brit. J. 
Tuberc. 51:379-381 (Oct.) 1957 [London]. 


The author reports on 39 male patients with 
active tuberculosis who received prednisolone 
simultaneously with tuberculostatic therapy. The 
dosage of streptomycin was 1 Gm. daily (to the 
more seriously ill patients) or 1 Gm. 3 times a week, 
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sistance to chlortetracycline than to oxytetracycline that iodine therapy is not always effective, the 
and tetracycline may have been due largely to author recalls the experience of Greer and Astwood, 
fed on chou-moellier, 1 of the Brassicae. This paper 
presents a summary of the results of the observa- 
tions and investigations since then in order to rec- 
oncile this hypothesis with the theory that iodine 
deficiency is the cause of endemic goiter and to 
si : clinical implications. The results are 
a sidered by many workers to be the drug of choice 
children made at an interval of 5 years. In this = WORmeE of shock after myocardial infarction. 
er The view is widespread that its value is enhanced 
interval, a high percentage of school children had 
-4 ee by the absence of any central effect on the myo- 
been given each week a tablet containing 10 mg. 
cardium. Experiments on healthy rhesus monkeys 
of potassium iodide. Instead of a reduction in the 
“vie ' and dogs which were anesthetized and were given 
incidence of goiter, there was a marked increase 
in some districts, while in others a significant re- 
66 duction had occurred. 
8 Epidemiological surveys had suggested that milk 
from cows fed on chou-moellier should be investi- 
of milk from such cows, consumed in about half 
an hour, depressed the uptake of radioactive iodine 
in adult males in much the same manner as did the 
thiouracil group of drugs. There is evidence that in 


of isoniazid, 6-10 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
daily, and of aminosalicylic acid, 12 Gm. daily. Two 
or 3 of these drugs were given at the same time. 
The dosage of isolone was 15 mg. daily, ex- 
cept for the very ill patients to whom 20 or 30 mg. 
daily were given at first, this being later reduced 
to 15 mg. daily. The 39 patients were of 3 groups. 
First, there were 4 patients in the hypersensitive 


sedimentation rate, and all had a history of sudden 
onset. All had Mycobacterium tuberculosis in their 
sputum, as well as the characteristic mottling of 
fibrocaseous tuberculosis and the characteristic ap- 
pearances of cavitation. Shadows indicate a more 
edematous exudation that is usual in fibrocaseous 
disease and are regarded as signs of hypersensi- 


tivity. 

The second group comprised 9 patients who 
were acutely ill. All had tubercle bacilli in the 
sputum, and the disease had been present for at 
least 6 months. The 26 patients of the third group 
had chronic tuberculosis. They appeared to be 
well, but roentgenologic examination revealed all 
types of chronic fibroid or fibrocaseous tubercu- 
losis, showing cavities large and small with thin 
and thick walls, many of the tension type. All had 
had tuberculostatic therapy for periods of 2 to 12 
months before the addition of the corticosteroid. 
Observations on these 3 groups of patients con- 
vinced the authors that the use of corticosteroid 
with tuberculostatic therapy has no other purpose 
than (1) to suppress the state uf hypersensitivity to 
the bacillus or its products, (2) to suppress hyper- 
sensitivity of the patient to the tuberculostatic 
drugs, and (3) to improve resistance indirectly by 
ameliorating the stress of toxemia. 


Influence of Cortisone and Prednisone on Blood 
Coagulation. S$. Caltabiano and M. A. Cagianelli. 
Minerva med. 48:2825-2833 (Sept. 5) 1957 (In Ital- 
ian) [Turin, Italy]. 


Changes in the blood coagulation time due to 
cortisone and i treatment were studied 
in 18 patients between 17 and 64 years of age with 
chronic and subacute arthropathy. Eight patients 
were given cortisone in doses of 100-200 mg. per 
day, and 10 patients were given 10-20 mg. of 
prednisone per day, both administered orally for a 
period of 20 days. These 2 steroids were found to 
exert a slight effect on the prothrombin time. The 


utes, being observed in 1 patient. No indication of 
possible thrombotic complication was evident; 
however, the possibility of such an episode was 
considered to be less in patients who received 


minutes in 2, between 2 and 3 minutes in 3, and 
between one half and 2 minutes in 5 patients. De- 
crease of blood coagulation time was more pro- 
nounced and more uniform in the other 10 patients 


prednisone and moderately in patients who took 
doses of cortisone or in steroid therapy. 


A Review of the Prolonged Use of Estrogens and 
Androgens in Postmenopausal and Senile 

porosis. P. H. Henneman and S$. Wallach. A. M. A. 
Arch. Int. Med. 100:715-723 (Nov.) 1957 [Chicago]. 


osteoporosis is not generally 
recognized as a common cause for back pain. Even 
when it is recognized and the need for therapy 
appreciated, effective therapy is frequently with- 
held in the belief that osteoporosis is a self-limited 
disease and that hormone therapy is dangerous, 
particularly in regard to stimulation of cancero- 
genesis. It has been the experience of the authors 
that osteoporosis is common in postmenopausal 
women, that it may produce disabling back pain, 
and that estrogen and androgen therapy is effective. 
They believe that postmenopausal and senile osteo- 
porosis accounts for the frequent occurrence of 
and of fractured wrists and hips 

after only moderate trauma in middle-aged women 
and in senile persons. The characteristic radiologic 
features of osteoporosis involving the spine are (1) 
collapse of vertebral bodies with anterior wedging, 
(2) expansion of the intervertebral disks, (3) in- 
creased contrast between the density of the end- 
plates and the density of the substance of the 
vertebral bodies, (4) decreased radiodensity of 
bone, and (5) increased trabecular markings. De- 
creased radiodensity of bone alone is not a reliable 
sign of osteoporosis, since the apparent bone den- 
sity on a radiograph depends on the thickness of 
the patient's soft tissues, the amount of x-ray used, 
and the physical characteristics of film develop- 


ment. 

Osteoporosis is not favorably influenced by in- 
creased intake of calcium or vitamin D. The most 
important factor in stimulation of osteoblastic ac- 
tivity and maintenance of bone structure is physical 
activity. Hence, immobilization in a cast or in a 


if 
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varied in 4 patients who took cortisone and in 4 
patients who took prednisone. In all patients a 
noticeable decrease of response to the hemolytic 
action of heparin occurred after 6 days, which be- 
came more pronounced after 20 days of observation. 
Another group of 20 convalescent or cured per- 
of cortisone 
was observed 
group. They were ill with pyrexia, prostration, 
marked anorexia, anemia, and a high erythrocyte 
utes). The response to the hemolytic action of 
heparin decreased markedly in patients who took 
V 
195% 
though moderately; the lowest decrease, 3.5 min- 
The response to the hemolytic action of heparin 
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back brace, while it may give temporary relief from 
the pain of an acute fracture, tends to diminish 
further the rate of bone formation and to intensify 
the degree of osteoporosis. Patients with postmeno- 
pausal and senile should be encour- 
aged to maintain activity to the point of discomfort. 
estrogen therapy for postmenopausal 
from 1 to 3 mg. of diethylstilbestrol given daily for 
4 or 5 weeks, discontinued for 7 to 10 days, then 
resumed in a cyclical fashion. Such intermittent 
estrogen therapy is necessary to prevent the de- 
velopment of hemorrhagica. It also 
mimics the normal cyclical pattern of estrogen 
secretion and avoids the continuous estrogen secre- 
tion seen in patiems with granulosa-cell tumor:. 
with the associated high incidence of cervical and 
endometrial carcinoma. In patients with poor toler- 
ance for diethylstilbestrol the authors substituted 
Premarin (conjugated estrogenic substances). They 
do not routinely administer testosterone to post- 
menopausal women, since it may produce mascu- 
linization, with deepening of the voice, facial 
hirsutism, acne, and excessive stimulation of libido. 
They add testosterone therapy to estrogen therapy 
only in the senile, severely debilitated, anorec- 
tic, or extremely osteoporotic person. Senile men 
with osteoporosis are treated with 30 mg. of methyl- 
testosterone daily by Linguet or buccal tablet. In a 
series of approximately 200 postmenopausal women 
treated with estrogen for 1 to 20 years the progress 
of osteoporosis was arrested in nearly all instances, 
as judged by measurements of total height and by 
radiographic examination of the spine. The inci- 
dence of carcinoma of the breast, cervix, and endo- 
metrium was low in this treated group; this should 
allay the fear that prolonged estrogen therapy pro- 
duces cancer of these tissues in women. 


Present Concepts of Steroid Therapy in 


Virilizing 
Adrenal Hyperplasia. R. M. Blizzard and L. Wil- 


kins. A. M. A. Arch. Int. Med. 100:729-738 (Nov.) 
1957 [Chicago]. 


This paper summarizes the present concepts con- 
cerning the pathogenesis and differential diagnosis 
of virilizing adrenal hyperplasia and the results of 
treatment with cortisone and some of the newer 
closely related steroids. There are 3 types of viriliz- 
ing adrenal hyperplasia: (1) virilization with salt- 
losing symptoms, (2) virilization with hypertension, 
and (3) virilization without other manifestations. 
These individual types are attributed to deficiencies 
of various enzymes necessary for synthesis of ace- 
tate and cholesterol to hydrocortisone. Adrenal 
hyperplasia and excessive virilization result al- 
though relative hydrocortisone deficiency exists. 
Eighty-seven patients with virilizing adrenal hy- 
perplasia have been observed since 1950, when 
Wilkins and others introduced cortisone treatment 


to suppress the hyperplastic adrenal. Sixty-eight 
(78%) of the 87 patients were female pseudoher- 


maphrodites. It is probable that this does not repre- 


sion of urinary 17-ketosteroid excretion, inhibition 
of virilization, and restoration of normal physical 
and skeletal growth has permitted these patients 
to develop as normal children and adults. 


Effect of Sitosterol on the Concentration of Serum 

in Patients with Coronary Atherosclerosis. 
F. P. Riley and A. Steiner. Circulation 16:723-729 
(Nov.) 1957 [New York]. 


The changes in serum lipid concentrations during 
the oral administration of a 20% liquid 
of mixed 8-sitosterol and dihydro--sitosterol (Cy- 


patients had associated xanthomatosis. The drug 
was given before each of the 3 daily meals in 
divided doses, totaling 19 to 52.5 Gm. per day. The 
duration of sitosterol administration varied from 1 
to 6 months. The serum total cholesterol concen- 
tration decreased during the period of sitosterol 
therapy. There were 18 periods of sitosterol feeding 
in the 10 patients without associated xanthoma- 
tosis; the fall in the serum cholesterol level was 
statistically significant in only 9 of the 18 periods. 
In the 3 patients with xanthomatosis and 

atherosclerosis, the serum cholesterol level fell 
significantly but rebounded toward control values 
after 6 to 9 weeks, despite the maintenance of the 
sitosterol regimen. The fall in the mean serum total 
cholesterol level was more impressive in this latter 
group of patients in which the initial serum total 
cholesterol values were higher. The effect of sitos- 
terol on the neutral fat and total lipid levels of the 
serum was variatle. The cholesterol/phospholipid 
ratio tended to remain unchanged throughout the 
study. Results obtained in this clinical study indi- 
cate that further observations are necessary in order 
to demonstrate that the fall in the serum choles- 
terol level coincident with sitosterol ingestion is 
greater than the fluctuation of the serum cholesterol 
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sent the true ser distribution, as the diagnosis is 
made more readily in females, while males often 
die in infancy from salt loss before the true nature 
of the disorder is suspected. Thirty, or approxi- 
mately one-third, of the patients had symptoms 
indicating salt loss. 

Seventy-five of the patients, 65 children and 10 
adult females, have been treated in the clinic of 
these authors. The impression was gained that 
treatment as proposed by Wilkins et al. initially, 
utilizing cortisone and desoxycorticosterone and 
salt when indicated, remains the treatment of 
choice, although prednisone (Meticorten), depot 
cortisone, fludrocortisone (9a-fluorohydrocortisone), 
and Q9a-chlorohydrocortisone also have been ulti- 
lized. Adequate therapy as measured by suppres- 
tellin) to 7 hospitalized and 6 ambulatory patients 
with coronary atherosclerosis were studied. Three 


pairment of adrenal function was manifest in pa- 
tients who received combined treatment with 
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chloroquine, possibly because this agent tends less 
to be bound in the parenchymatous organs. With 
both substances the frequency of recurrence is high. 
The better results of treatment with chloroquine 
may be related to its lower toxic properties, making 
possible longer continued and higher dosage than 
with Mepacrine. Both substances have a marked 
symptomatic 


The Effects of Early Isoniazid Treatment in Experi- 
mental Guinea Pig Tuberculosis. L. R. Peizer, A. D. 
Chaves and D. Widelock. Am. Rev. Tuberc. 76:732- 
751 (Nov.) 1957 [New York]. 


Six groups of 60 guinea pigs each were infected 
with virulent tubercle bacilli and were given inten- 
sive treatment with isoniazid, either at the time of 
challenge or soon after, under various experimental 
conditions. The drug was administered by intra- 
peritoneal injection in doses of 5 mg. per 100 Gm. 


the size of the infecting inoculum, the tuberculous 
infection being most effectively controlled in the 
group of animals which received the smaller of the 
2 inoculums used. Pretreatment had no appreciable 
advantage over treatment started simultaneously 
with infection. A delay of 14 days in starting the 
treatment, however, had a decidedly unfavorable 
the animals massively inoculated, treat- 
6 weeks was definitely inferior to treat- 
: in ‘2 weeks; treatment continued for 50 


after the primary infection, 35 (14%) had 
negative skin reactions to tuberculin at the time 
they were killed. Two hundred eleven (86%) of the 
246 animals survived with persistently positive re- 
actions to tuberculin; 34 (14%) of these had cul- 


These findings indicate that, under the experi- 
mental conditions described, early administration 
of enormous doses of isoniazid cannot be depended 
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levels that occurs in patients with coronary athero- 
sclerosis, i. e., that it is not due to the lability of 
the serum lipids in these patients. 
Use of Long-acting Adrenocorticotropic Hormone 
(ACTH) for Prevention of Adrenal Atrophy Follow- 
ing Treatment with Cortisone or Prednisone. F. 
Vaccari and G. Onesti. Minerva med. 48:2959-2964 
(Sept. 19) 1957 (In Italian) [Turin, Italy]. must be considered as the most effective weapons 
The authors studied the functional changes in against the localized form of the disease. 
adrenal glands in 24 patients who had been treated 
with prednisone or cortisone. The patients received 
2 courses of steroid therapy, each of the same dura- 
tion. Cortisone or prednisone in individualized dos- 
ages were given to the patients in the first course 
of the treatment. Long-acting adrenocorticotropic 
hormone (ACTH) was added to these 2 drugs in 
the second course. Decrease of the adrenal func- 
tion was observed in patients receiving solely 
cortisone or prednisone after only 1 week. No im- 
of body weight dissolved in distilled water. All of 
me Vie the treated animals received the isoniazid injection 
long-acting corticotropin. It seems that this hor- 3 times a week. Isoniazid did not prevent the de- 
mone corrects the adrenal function even in patients velopment of tuberculous infection, but was highly 
who had been given cortisone or prednisone for a effective in controlling it. The results of early treat- 
prolonged period of time. The result of the Thorn ment with isoniazid were profoundly influenced by 
test for adrenal function in 2 patients who pre- Vii 
viously had been taking prednisone for 30 days 1955 
showed return to the normal values after the first 
week of the combined hormonal therapy, which 
included 30 units of long-acting corticotropin. 
Twenty units of long-acting corticotropin proved 
to be more effective in preventing adrenal atrophy 
than 100 units of the ordinary corticotropin. This 
permits the use of a smaller dosage and requires 
fewer injections. Administration of long-acting 
corticotropin produced no inhibitory influence on weeks had no outstanding advantage over that 
pituitary body. given for only 12 weeks. 
Of 246 treated animals which were alive 36 
Treatment of Lupus Erythematosus with Chloro- 
quine: Comparison of Effectivity of Chloroquine 
and Mepacrine. J. W. Christiansen. Ugesk. leger 
119:1360-1367 (Oct. 17) 1957 (In Danish) [Copen- 
hagen]. 

turable tubercle bacilli in their organs after they 
ap had been killed. Of 126 infected and treated guinea 
erythematosus. Unlike Mepacrine, it does not cause pigs from which tubercle bacilli were isolated after 
yellow coloring of the skin or disturbances in per- death - after they had been killed, SS (44%) har- 
spiration. Severe cases of dermatitis, observed in bored - their organs bacilli with Soene degree of 
about 5% of the patients treated with Mepacrine, resistance to isoniazid. Treated guinea pigs which 
were not seen on treatment with chloroquine. The survived a first infection showed an increased im- 
number of dyspeptic symptoms appears to be munity to a second challenge. The animals which 
slightly higher on treatment with chloroquine but were tuberculin positive at the time of reinfection 
are less severe. Psychic or nervous disturbances, showed appreciably more immunity than those 
not noted after use of Mepacrine, are frequent on 
chloroquine treatment; they disappear on reduction 
of the dosage or after brief pause in the treatment. 

The side-effects are, on the whole, less serious with 
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on to eradicate a tuberculous infection, to prevent 
the rapid emergence of drug-resistant tubercle 
bacilli, or to permit safely the development and the 
maintenance of a high degree of acquired immunity 
in guinea pigs. Widespread administration of isonia- 
zid to population groups at a low risk of the occur- 
rence of significant tuberculosis is not justified 
without a more careful appraisal of the potential 
hazards of such a practice. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Use of a Thiophosphinyl Quarternary Compound 
(217-MI) in Treatment of Glaucoma. |. H. Leopold. 
P. Gold and D. Gold. A. M. A. Arch. Ophth. 58:363- 
366 (Sept.) 1957 [Chicago]. 


Fifty-eight patients with 101 glaucomatous eyes 
were treated during a 9-month by instillation 
of 2-diethoxyphosphinylthioethyltrimethylammoni- 
um iodide (217-MI; 217-methyl iodide) into the 
eves. The dose of the drug varied for each indi- 
vidual patient. Three concentrations were utilized, 
namely 0.5%, 0.25%, and 0.1%. Instillations varied 
from twice weekly to twice daily. Glaucoma was 
successfully controlled with 217-MI therapy in 73 
eyes. In 28 eyes the treatment was recorded as 
failing. Every patient had been treated previously 
with other miotic agents, with or without supple- 
mentary administration of acetazolamide (Diamox), 
before 217-MI was initiated. In 31 eves glaucoma 
was controlled both by previous therapy and by 
217-MI. Glaucoma in 42 eves, which was uncon- 
trolled by previous therapy, was controlled by 
217-MI; in 20 eyes glaucoma was controlled by 
previous therapy and treatment with 217-MI was 
considered a failure. Glaucoma in 8 eyes was un- 
controlled with either previous therapy or 217-MI. 
The percentage of eves successfully treated with 
217-MI_ was much higher in wide-angle glaucoma 
and aphakic glaucoma than in narrow-angle glau- 
coma. Diurnal fluctuations in intraocular pressure 
were notably less in the patients whose glaucoma 
was controlled with 217-MI than with previously 
emploved miotics. 

The compound 217-MI is a powerful anticholines- 
terase agent which does not permeate the blood- 
brain barrier. It is water soluble and stable, which 
adds to its applicability. Although 217-MI is not 
the ideal miotic for all antiglaucomatous therapy, it 
has definite attributes which entitle it to a signifi- 
cant trial in the antiglaucomatous armanentarium, 
especially in the treatment of wide-angle and 
aphakic glaucoma. It will lower intraocular pressure 
in some eyes in which pressure has not been con- 
trolled by combinations of local miotics and system- 
ically administered acetazolamide. The duration of 
action of 217-MI favorably influences diurnal fluctu- 
ations and reduces the necessity of frequent instilla- 


tions. The 0.25% and 0.1% concentrations of 217-MI 
in isotonic sodium chloride solution are stable in- 
definitely at 5 C and show slow diminution in 
activity at room temperature. No instances of der- 
matitis and conjunctivitis due to repeated use of 
217-MI_ were observed. As with other strong mi- 
otics, the use of 217-MI is accompanied by some 
untoward ocular s . namely, blurring of 
vision, brow ache, slight pain in the eye after initial 
administration, and paradoxical precipitous rise in 
intraocular pressure. There were no obvious sys- 
temic effects after ocular administration of 217-MI. 


jection. R. E. Kirsch, P. Samet, V. Kugel and S. 
Axelrod. A. M. A. Arch. Ophth. 58:348-356 (Sept.) 
1957 [Chicago]. 


Electrocardiography was performed in the op- 
erating room on 50 patients between the ages of 8 
months and 92 years undergoing various types of 
intraocular and extraocular operations with the aid 
of both local and general anesthesia. The types of 
operations included strabismus surgery, enucleation, 
retinopexy and scleral buckling operations for re- 
tinal detachment, cataract extraction, fistulizing op- 
erations for open-angle glaucoma, cyclodialysis for 
aphakic glavcoma, peripheral iridectomy for nar- 
row-angle glaucoma, blepharoplasty, conjunctivo- 
plasty, and tear sac surgery. Significant electrocar- 
diographic changes occurred in 15 (30%) of the 50 
patients, while in the remaining 35 patients (70%) 
no significant electrocar Pp change was 
elicited by any ocular stimulus. The significant elec- 
trocardiographic changes induced were the appear- 
ance of nodal rhythm, marked bradycardia, and, in 
2 patients, temporary cardiac arrest. The ocular 
stimuli found to produce these changes were digital 
pressure on the globe, manipulation of the extra- 
ocular muscles, and direct pressure on the tissue 
remaining i in the orbital apex after enucleation. The 
c changes occurred under either 
local or general “anesthesia. 

Comparison of the electrocardiographic effects 
of ocular stimulation with the effects of vagovagal 
stimulation by intubation of the trachea in a pa- 
tient undergoing surgical intervention for correction 
of esotropia adduced evidence which indicates that 
ocular stimuli are more provocative of these elec- 
trocardiographic changes than are respiratory tract 
stimuli, i. e., the oculocardiac reflex is more sensi- 
tive than the pulmonocardiac reflex. Complete abo- 
lition of the electrocar phi changes induced 
by ocular surgery was accomplished in all the 12 
patients in whom a retrobulbar injection of 1% lido- 
caine (Xylocaine) hydrochloride or 2% procaine 
with epinephrine and hyaluronidase was performed 
after demonstration of significant and reproducible 


el 
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Electrocardiographic Changes During Ocular Sur- 

gery and Their Prevention by Retrobulbar In- 


of 
Syndrome). F. von Planta. Schweiz. med. Wehnschr. 
87:1272- all. (Oct. 12) 1957 (In German) [Basel, 
land 


tract. All 3 patients died, of 
formed at the department of pathology of the 
University of Zurich, Switzerland. ! 
examination of the pancreas showed a tumor re- 
sembling the common islet adenoma, but certain 
were recognizable. The tumor was com- 


the tumor cells was confirmed; it suggests that the 
tumor cells can not be immediately classified as 
alpha-cells. Many workers, therefore, used the term 
delta-cell-adenoma for these tumors. 
The islet cell tumor may be single or mu 

about 50% of them are malignant. The peptic u 

is localized in the duodenum (as it was in 2 of the 
3 patients) or in the proximal portion of the jejunum, 
or, more rarely, in the stomach (as it was on the 
lesser curvature in 1 patient). It shows a strong 
tendency to recur. Because of this tendency and 
the frequently malignant character of the islet cell 
tumor, radical surgical therapy is recommended. 
Statistics show that the combined occurrence of 
non-insulin-producing islet-cell tumors and peptic 
ulcer exceeds the probability of mere coincidence, 
in contrast to what has been observed with other 
tumors of the pancreas. Various concepts have been 
proposed concerning the pathogenic relationship 
between the islet-cell tumor and the peptic ulcer. 
It seems most probable that the tumor cells, cor- 
responding to the alpha and beta cells, may secrete 
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a substance possibly of a hormone nature, which 
indirectly or directly stimulates the hypersecretion 
of gastric juice with increased acidity and facilitates 
the occurrence of an ulcer. A relationship with the 
so-called polyadenomatosis is obvious, since 5 of 
the 29 patients reported on by Zollinger and Ellison 
had tumors of the hypophysis or of the adrenal cor- 
tex and 1 of the author's 3 patients had an addi- 
tional adrenocortical adenoma. 


Lipoid Metabolism in Fat Infiltration of the Liver: 
Factors with Anti-Fat Effect. P. H. Pock-Steen. 
Ugesk. lager 119:1261-1268 (Sept. 26) 1957 (In Dan- 
ish) [Copenhagen]. 


Disturbances in the lipoid metabolism manifested 
as fatty infiltration of the liver are discussed in con- 
nection with recent and earlier publications on the 
subject. A blockade of triglyceride hydrolysis is 
regarded as the principal reason for the phenom- 
enon in the 3 main forms of fatty liver: the hypo- 
physogenic, the vic, and the choline 
deficiency fatty liver. Fatty infiltration of the liver 
may depend on insufficiency or loss of a pancreatic 
factor which is probably produced in the insular 
tissue and acts in the liver as a co-factor for the 
triglyceride hydrolysis. The production in the pan- 
creas is possibly regulated by an inhibiting anti- 
hormone from the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. 
Coinciding functions of the lipaffine hormone and 
glucagon on the one hand and an analogous gall- 
bladder factor and heperin on the other hand point 
to a biological relationship between these factors. 


Syndrome 
Literature. R. M. Donaldson Jr., R. P. vom Eigen 


and R. W. Dwight. New England J. Med. 257:965- 
970 (Nov. 14.) 1957 [Boston]. 


The authors present the history of a 35-year-old 
man with severe gastric hypersecretion and hyper- 
acidity, atypical peptic ulceration, and non-insulin- 
producing islet-cell carcinoma of the 
These features are the components of a new clinical 
entity described by Zollinger and Ellison. Twenty- 
one patients in whom there appears to have been 
an association between non-i 
cell tumors of the pancreas and peptic alowation 
have thus far been reported in the literature. Of 
these, 2 cases were observed by Zollinger and 
Ellison, 5 were collected by Ellison in a review of 
autopsy files, 4 were briefly presented by workers 
discussing the paper by Zollinger and Ellison, and 
8 were found in the literature and reviewed by 
Ellison. A study of the original case reports indi- 
cates that another compilation of the clinical data 
in these patients is necessary. The authors are 
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electrocardiographic changes. The effect was ob- 
served within 90 seconds after the retrobulbar in- 
jection in every patient. Undesirable effects which 
would make the operation more difficult to perform 
or which might predispose to surgical errors were 
not observed in any of the patients. It is thus 
recommended that a retrobulbar anesthetic injec- 
tion be made a routine safeguarding procedure in 
every operation for strabismus, retinal detachment. 
or enucleation of the eveball. 

The author reports on 2 women, aged 60 and 72 
years, and 1 70-year-old man with Zollinger-Elli- 
son syndrome, which is characterized by the follow- 
ing triad: a tumor of the islet cells of the pancreas 
not producing insulin, gastric hypersecretion with 
corresponding increased total acidity of the gastric 

V 1é 

posed of large, clear cells which were bigger than 

) common bete-celis ‘There was a distinct tend Gastric Hy ion, Peptic Ulceration and Islet- 
ency to cavity formation. The finding by other Cell T ' of the P (The Zolli Elli 
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unable to accept as valid the association of non- 
insulin-producing islet-cell tumors and peptic ulcer- 
ation in 5 of the cases in Ellison's series. 

The number of males and females was about the 
same. While the ages of the patients ranged from 
19 to 78, only 2 were less than 30 years of age. 
Although abdominal pain was a common complaint, 
specific mention of the typical peptic-ulcer pain 
was made in only 6 cases. The peptic-ulcer disease 
in these patients was characterized by the occur- 
rence of multiple ulcerations, atypical location of 
the ulcers, a high rate of ulcer recurrence, and 
frequent deaths from the complications of peptic 
ulcer. Four of the 21 patients had multiple peptic 
ulcerations at the onset. Of the 29 ulcers initially 
found in the 21 patients, 16 were unusual in their 
location. One ulcer was found in the esophagus, 5 
in the second or third portion of the duodenum, 
and 9 in the jejunum. One ulcer was found at the 
duodenojejunal junction. Nineteen patients under- 
went operation during their illness. The 2 patients 
not operated on were both over 75 years of age. 
Seventeen patients were initially operated on for 
complications of peptic ulcer. Only 4 of the 21 
patients were surviving at the last report, the islet 
tumor had been resected in all 4 of these. Of the 
17 deaths, 12 were clearly due to complications of 
the peptic ulcers. 


Evidence, Including in Vivo Observations, Suggest- 
ing Mechanical Blockage Rather Than Reflex 
Vasospasm as the Cause of Death in Pu 
Embolization. W. H. Knisely, J. M. Wallace, M. S. 
Mahaley Jr. and W. M. Satterwhite Jr. Am. Heart J. 
54:483-497 (Oct.) 1957 [St. Louis]. 


A current belief exists that pulmonary emboli can 
cause fatal reflex pulmonary vasospasm and that 
certain animal experiments support this concept. 
The authors used direct in vivo microscopic exami- 
nation, with magnifications from 16 to 900 times 
and quartz rod transilluminations, to study the 
lungs of 66 rabbits and 15 cats during embolization 
with particles of less than 10 to 2,000 » in diameter 
or with air bubbles. These observations were re- 
lated to others, obtained with similar embolization, 
in 67 rabbits, 4 cats, and 12 dogs. The particles 
used in most of the experiments were 50-150 » glass 
beads. The reasons for their use were that (1) par- 
ticles of this size lodged within visible arteries 
make processes associated with their arrest observ- 
able, and (2) these particles are within the range 
which has vielded conflicting results in the past. 

The lethal dose of 50 to 150 » beads was first 
established in awake, intact rabbits and was found 
to be the same in anesthetized, thoracotomized, 
medicated, and vagotomized rabbits. This amount 
of beads was not per se fatally toxic but was 
tolerated if injected over longer periods of time. 
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Unembolized arteries never decreased in diameter, 
rather, either an increase or no change was ob- 
served, with their linear flow rates behaving sim- 
ilarly. Embolized arteries never decreased in diam- 
eter proximal to the plug and did so distally only 
when collateral flow into that segment was marked- 
ly reduced or stopped. Such reductions distal to 
emboli could be misinterpreted as “reflex constric- 
tion.” A white precipitate sometimes embolized 
pulmonary arteries before particles were injected, 
sometimes concomitantly with particles. Similar 
precipitate usually surrounded each bead and fre- 
quently bound several into large masses. A similar 
material “grew” on lodged emboli and_ thereby 
further mechanically blocked flow. The fatal “lobar” 
injection of beads showed at autopsy that scatter 
to all lobes had occurred. The best interpretation 
of the cause of death from these emboli is that they 
mechanically blocked the pulmonary vessels. No 
observation necessitated the invocation of reflex 
vasconstriction for its explanation. 

Additional experiments made on mesenteric veins 
of laparotomized rabbits showed that precipitate 
formed immediately on beads, stuck beads together, 
and formed slowly on catheter tips. In vivo obser- 
vations on lungs at varying times after sublethal 
embolization demonstrated progressive clearing of 
induced precipitate and exclusion of beads and 
Lycopodium spores from the blood vessels. Barium 
sulfate and starch granules which had been re- 
ported by other workers to cause embolic reflex 
pulmonary vasconstriction were injected intrave- 
nously; it was shown that they can pass through the 
lungs of rabbits, cats, and dogs. By rough calcula- 
tion and reference to the anatomy of the dog, it 
was shown that the lethal dose of 50 to 150 » beads 
for rabbits represents a large embolic potential. 

A review of the literature on animal experiments 
relevant to the hypothetical reflex revealed that it 
is largely an accumulation of negative evidence, 
particularly so for all but small particles. The fol- 
lowing observations are relevant to interpreting re- 
sults obtained with such materials: fine particles 
can pass through the lung, can represent a large 
cross-sectional area, can cause hemolysis, can evoke 
the formation of a precipitate in their surface, can 
stick together, can flow backwards around a cath- 
eter and embolize uncatheterized lobes, can enter 
the tips of pulmonary arteries in which the forma- 
tion of additional precipitate proximally directly 
blocks off more flow, and can be “removed” from 
pulmonary vessels after a period of time. The clini- 
cal and pathological literature on human pulmonary 
embolism emphasizes that fatal outcome is usually 
caused by massive mechanical blockage, although 
lesser emboli may be found in the presence of other 
debilitating disease. The authors believe that me- 
chanical blockage is the cause of death in pul- 
monary embolization. 
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A Text-Book of X-Ray Diagnosis. Volume I. By British 


authors. In four volumes. Edited by S. Cochrane Shanks, 
M.D., F.R.CLP., F.F.R., Director, X-Ray Diagnostic Depart- 
ment, University College . London, and Peter Ker- 
ley, C.V.0O., Director, X-Ray Department, 
Westminster Hospital, London. Third edition. Cloth. $18. 
Pp. 521, with 533 illustrations. W. B. Saunders 
218 W. Washington Sq 
Shaftesbury 


The first edition of this textbook appeared in 
1938 and the second eee 
1951. The present which deals with the 
radiologic diagnosis of conditions about the head 
and neck, is essentially the same as the second edi- 
tion. A few sections have been elaborated, and 
some illustrations have been added. In the preface 
it is stated, “These volumes were conceived as a 
textbook to describe fundamental principles in in- 
terpretation and relate them to the day to day 
clinical problems of the average x-ray department.” 
This the authors and editors have succeeded in 
doing in a lucid and practical manner. Noteworthy 
revisions are the addition of five pages on chronic 
meningitis, revision of the paragraph on fibrous 
dysplasia of bone as related to cranial and intra- 
cranial lesions, and a complete revision of the sec- 
tion dealing with percutaneous puncture for cere- 
bral angiography. The discussion of interpretation 
of myelographic studies has been elaborated ex- 
tensively. Other minor elaborations are found in 


with the new one is doubtful. 


The Dermatologist’s Handbook. By Ashton 
M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor 


cinnati. Publication number 293, Series, 


Oxford, England, Ryerson Press, 209 Queen 


scriptions containing some of these preparations. 
Not all are listed, but the au- 
thor has attempted to include most representative 
products. The descriptions of many of the com- 

products for topical use are briefer than 
those found in the Physicians’ Desk Reference since 
they omit directions for use and package sizes. 
They do, however, describe the percentage com- 
position of the products more accurately. The of- 
ficial preparations and those for internal adminis- 
tration are discussed in more detail. 

The first third of the book deals with 
preparations. These are grouped logically accord- 
ing to physical form (powders, liquids, and oint- 
ments) and subdivided according to therapeutic 
action. This section should be useful to derma- 
tologists and, to a lesser extent, to physicians in 
other fields, because it is more conveniently organ- 
ized for rapid reference than the original sources 
and suggests alternative preparations. It also in- 
cludes chapters on nasal, ocular, otic, oral, vaginal, 
and rectal preparations, most of which are at times 
used by dermatologists. Minor criticisms of this 

section include the fact that there is no justification 
for bet listing and implying acceptance of “medicated” 
soaps with unspecified or secret ingredients, and 
that diagnostic tests and allergens for subcutaneous 
injection cannot logically be listed in the section on 


even significant complication. 

The second section of the book is devoted to 
drugs for internal use. Most of these are used by 
dermatologist when indicated, and the discussion 
of them is adequate and helpful. Some, how 


kaolin products, antithyroid drugs, antiarthritics, 
muscle relaxants, and routine immunizing agents. 
The book could profitably be reduced in size by 
omission of this material as well as the table of 
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ee struction and ready reference, that large number 
of topical and internal therapeutic agents concern- 
ing which a dermatologist must have knowledge.” 
The author has compiled, chiefly from the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia, National Formulary, New and Non- 
official Remedies, and manufacturer’ literature, 
brief descriptions of many official and proprietary 
preparations used by dermatologists and some pre- 
V 16 
1958 
part 1, dealing with the central nervous system; in 
the main they deal with the expansion of contrast 
medium studies. The volume is strongly recom- 
mended as a practical clinical approach to intelli- 
gent, logical interpretation of radiologic evidence, 
but, because of the minimal changes and additions, 
the necessity for one to replace his older edition 
ee topical therapy. It may also surprise those who do 
surgical planning to read on p. 109 that the post- 
pe operative appearance of milia is an unexpected or 
monograph in Bannerstone Division of American Lectures in ee 
Dermatology. Edited by Arthur C. Curtis, M.D., Chairman, 
Department of Dermatology and Syphilology, University of 
Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor. Cloth. $15. Pp. 427. - 
Charles C Thomas. Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave.. are of no immediate concern to the dermatologist 
Springfield, II! > except for their possible allergic cutaneous mani- 
25 Broad ai festations. There is no particular need in a book of 
St., W., Toron this kind to include dosages and methods of ad- 
This large volume is a handbook in content but ministration of various digitalis preparations, uri- 
not in size. Its purpose is “to organize into a ra- nary antiseptics, cholagogues, internal detoxicants, 
tional, systematic classification, for purposes of in- ee 
These book reviews have been prepared by competent authorities 
but do not represent the opinions of any medical or other organization 
unless specifically so stated. 
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normal values for blood con-tituents, since this in- 
formation can be found in more complete form in 
many readily available sources. Minor criticisms of 
this section include the fact that (1) the chapter on 
ataraxic druvs lists only a few of the tranquilizers 
now available, and two brands of one drug are 
discussed as though they were separate compounds, 
(2) oxsoralen (methoxsalen) is listed as a digestant. 
and (3) a whole series of compounds that are an- 
tagonists of acetylcholine are erroneously listed as 
antagonists of epinephrine and labelled sympa- 
tholytics in chapter §. 

The last section of the book contains such useful 
reference data as toxic reactions to drugs. tables of 
antibiotic spectra, definitions of units of potency of 
various biological substances, directions for remov- 
ing medicinal stains, and instructions for writing 
prescriptions. 


The Physiologic Basis of G istrointestinal Therapy: Select- 
ed Topics. By Heinrich Necheles, M.D., Ph.D. F.A.C.P., 
Director, Department of Gastro-Intestinal Research, Medical 
Research Institute of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, and 
Martin M. Kirschen, M.D., F.A.C.P., Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Chicago Medical School, Chicago. Cloth. $8.75. 
Pp. 330. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave.. New 
York 16; 99 Great Russell St.. London, W.C.1, England. 
1957. 


The physician who desires to base his therapy 
on sound physiological principles will find in this 
single volume a wealth of information that should 
prove helpful and interesting. The authors main- 
tain a particularly well-balanced point of view con- 
cerning diseases of the divestive tract. They dis- 
claim any attempt te encompass the broad field of 
gastrointestinal physiology, and the subjects they 
cover are therefore not dealt with exhaustively. 
However, they do discuss the physiology of the di- 
gestive tract and its relation to therapy in so enter- 
taining a manner that one hesitates to lay the book 
down until he finishes just one more chapter. Their 
discussions of intestinal motility, innervation, drug 
actions, and the secretions and functions of the 
liver and pancreas are well presented in relation 
to therapy. In the case of the liver, particularly, 
they have integrated in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner knowledge of its function in correlation with 
disorders of metabolism and endocrinology. Peptic 
ulcer, constipation, diarrhea, and ulcerative colitis 
are presented in a scientific but highly practical 
manner. Their ideas on the cause of peptic ulcer, 
about which they emphasize the primary impor- 
tance of neurocirculatory disturbances, are indeed 
refreshing and should further augment the increas- 
ing interest in this aspect of the subject. Here one 
reads again that peppermint and camomile tea are 
good for “gas” on the stomach and that bicarbonate 
of soda and spirits of peppermint actually relieve 
gaseous distention by increasing gastric motility 
and relaxing the pylorus. In their discussions on 


radical unphysiological operations on the digestive 
tract. In addition to a satisfactory index, the 
tailed contents of each chapter appear in a box 
the first page of the chapter. Complete bibliogra- 
phies appear at the end of each chapter. The 
pleasure of reading this book is enhanced by the 
good taste exhibited by the publishers. 


600 S. Washington Sq., 


This compact book is surprisingly complete. The 
author assumes that the reader has a basic know!- 
edge of radical neck surgery and refers to several 
standard textbooks on this subject. He describes the 
essentials of examination and diagnosis and then 
discusses the important tumors concerned with each 
area in the head and neck. These include cancer of 
the lip, jaw, oral cavity, maxillary and other para- 
nasal sinuses, major salivary glands, thyroid, and 
larynx. Except for cancer of the lip, there is little 
discussion of other malignant tumors about the 
face. The author discusses the advantages of radia- 
tion therapy and surgery, the uses of radioactive 
iodine, and the important aspects of preoperative 
care. A chapter is devoted to each region. Various 
methods of therapy are outlined, and the operations 
are illustrated by line drawings. Naturally, the 
author has opinions which do not always coincide 
with those of other authorities. For example, he 
believes that reconstructive procedures have little 
place in the original eradicating operation. No 
mention is made of the possible use of a Kirschner 
wire to replace a removed segment of mandible. 
The author explains his views clearly, and they are 
well taken. He has included a section on postopera- 
tive care. Because of the special postoperative 
problems associated with head and neck surgery, 
this section is especially valuable. The last chapter 
is on the philosophies and methods of treating 
recurrent cancer in this region. 


Principles of Therapeutics. By J. Harold Burn, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pharmacology, University of Ox- 
ford, Oxford, England. Cloth. $5.50. Pp. 278, with 35 illus- 
trations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, UL; Blackwell Scientific Publica- 
tions, 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 
Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1957. 


This book contains the subject matter of a lecture 
series given by the author to his students. It is 
designed to bridge the gap between pharmacology 
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the use of drugs in therapy it is unfortunate that 
they did not refer more to established effective 
remedies and less to many of the expensive and 
poorly understood proprietary drugs of the day. 
Throughout this book, however, conservatism in 
therapy is emphasized. This is particularly wel- 
come in view of the trend in recent years toward 

Tumor Surgery of the Head and Neck. By Robert 5S. 
Pollack, M.D., F.A.C.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery, 
Stanford University School of Medicine, San Francisco. 
49 illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 

Philadelphia 6, 1957. 


and therapeutics by leading the student to apply 
his pharmacological knowledge in the treatment of 
patients. Present knowledge concerning the mode of 
individual drugs are described briefly in regard to 
| properties and toxic effects; how- 
ever, technical details in regard to mode of ad- 
ministration and dosage are purposely reduced to 
a minimum. The chapters dealing with drugs affect- 
ing the autonomic nervous system are particularly 
good, being enriched by the author's extensive 
contributions to this field. The book is well indexed, 
and each chapter ends with a selected bibliography. 
It is written in on easily read style and can be 
recommended to the physician who wishes to re- 
view the current information regarding the mode 
of action of various drugs. 


Bone Tumors: General Aspects and an Analysis of 2,276 
Cases. By David C. Dahlin, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Pathology, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. Cloth. 
$11.50. Pp. 224, with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, ML, 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd.. 24-25 Broad St.. 
Oxford, England; — Press, 299 Queen St. W 
Toronto 2B, Canada, 1957 


This book is an expansion of a study of over 2,000 
bone tumors, from the files of the Mayo Clinic, 
which were ted in an exhibit at the 105th 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1956. The 24 chapters in the book, except for 
the Ist and 24th, are identical in presentation. The 
discussion in each chapter is brief and essentially 
noncontroversial. Each chapter starts with a short 
introduction, which is followed by a chart of age 
and sex incidence, a diagram of localization in- 
cidence, and individual paragraphs on incidence, 
sex, age, localization, symptoms, physical findings, 
roentgenologic features, gross lesions, histopathol- 
ogy, treatment, and prognosis. Illustrations of roent- 
genograms, mi sections, and gross speci- 
mens are used freely and advantageously throughout 
the book. The paper, printing, and manner of pre- 
sentation make this book a delight to read. The 
index is adequate, but the bibliography is scanty. 
This book should make a worthy addition to the 
library of anyone interested in bone tumors. 


Ophthal- 
mologic Operations. Edited by R. M. Fasanella, M.D., 
Chairman of Section of Ophthalmology, Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. With contributions 
by Walter S. Atkinson and others. Cloth. $16. Pp. 422, with 
illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company, 218 W. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., Shaftesbury Ave., London, 
W.C.2, England, 1957. 


In this readable book Fasanella and a group of 
distinguished ophthalmologists discuss briefly and 
clearly the complications resulting from the major 
operations usually performed not only by the av- 
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erage surgeon but also by the specialist. From the 
first three chapters on anesthetic, medical, and psy- 
chiatric complications to the last three chapters on 


prefer in detail. This adds greatly to the value of 
the volume as a reference book. The black and 


and of great value in clarifying certain points in 
—— The print is clear, and the index is ex- 


Surgery, Henry Ford Hospital. Henry Ford Hospital inter- 
national symposium, October 25, 26, 27, 1956. Cloth. $12.50. 
Pp. 595, with illustrations. Little, Brown & Company, 34 
Beacon St., Boston 6; J. B. Lippincott Company, 4865 West- 
ern Ave., Montreal 6, Canada; J. & A 
Gloucester Place, Portman Sq., 


This book contains the papers presented at the 
international symposium on hepatitis held at the 
Henry Ford Hospital in 1956. The principle sec- 
tions deal with (1) the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the liver, (2) biology and epidemiology, 
(3) prevention, (4) differential diagnosis, and (5) 
clinical management. Several papers by different 
authors and some panel discussions are presented 
under each of these headings. The papers, on the 
whole, are presented in full and accompanied by 
adequate plates, tables, and references. In most 
instances, discussion is also included. This volume 
contains a great deal of original and unpublished 
information. It should be valuable to all students 
of the subject and particularly to those interested 
in the scientific and investigative aspects of hepat- 
itis. 


The Premature Baby. By V. Mary Crosse, O.B.E., M.D., 
D.P.H., Lecturer in Paediatrics and Child Health, Univer- 


Cloth. $5. Pp. 242, with 39 illustrations. Little, Brown mo 
Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6; J. & A. Churchill, Ltd 

104 Gloucester Place, Portman Sq., London, W.1, England, 
1957. 


This book is well written and easy to read. For 
that reason, it should be of value to those interested 


in sound medical care and nursing for the pre- 
mature infant. 
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complications of endocrine exophthalmos, rehabili- 
tation of the low vision patient, and estimation of 

- loss of visual efficiency, the book has been well 
done. Although the treatment of the individual 
subjects is not exhaustive, no ophthalmic surgeon 
reading this book can fail to learn much about the 
more recent aspects of prevention and manage- 
ment of these various complications. The authors 
white drawings and the photographs are excellent 

Medical Research Adviser, Director of Professional Services, 
Office of Surgeon General U.S.A.F.. Washington, D. C., 
Gerald A. LoGrippo, M.D., Associate in Charge, Division 
of Microbiology, Department of Laboratories, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, John G. Mateer, M.D., Physician in 
Chief, Department of Medicine, Henry Ford Hospital, and 

i James Barron, M.D., Associate Surgeon, Division of General 

Management of Complications in Eye Surgery: Avoidance — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CALCIUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 

GROWING CHILD 

To tHe Eprron:—A group of physicians had a dis- 
cussion as to the minimum amount of milk a 
growing child should drink. What is the ideal 
amount and the minimum amount that will cover 
the calcium need in children? 

Walter R. Lambert, M.D., Key West, Fla. 


Answen.—It is a well-known fact that children 
differ markedly in the efficiency with which they 
utilize food calcium. Even among those investi- 
gators who have given special attention to the cal- 
cium retentions of growing children, there are still 
differences of interpretation. The recommended 
daily allowances of the National Research Council 
provide 1.0 Gm. of calcium for children of all ages 
up to and including 12 years, with from 1.0 to 14 
Gm. between the ages of 13 and 20 years. It should 
be remembered that and vitamin D are 
both important if the calcium ingested is to be util- 
ized efficiently. Without vitamin D, calcium may be 
very poorly utilized by the body. Until such a time 
as the estimates of persons working in the field have 
received their final interpretation, it is the opinion 
of this consultant that the recommended allowances 
of the National Research Council may well be used 
as a guide. In practice, these are usually best real- 
ized by feeding an average of about a quart of milk 
per child per day. Of course, an occasional child 
may have an idiosyncrasy that does not permit this, 
but for general teaching and practice, an average of 
about a quart of milk per child per day is undoubt- 
edly better than any materially lower average. 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF ANIMAL DEJECTA 
To tHe Eprror:—Please advise whether there is 
any health hazard in the fecal and urinary de- 
posits of dogs in a city where there are hundreds 
of thousands of these animals? Would dust, raised 
up, containing the excreta, and falling on exposed 
fruits and vegetables be a hazard? Would para- 
keets in the home present a similar problem? 
Morris B. Schwartzfarb, M.D., Bronx, N.Y. 


leptospirosis, psittacosis, toxoplasmosis. 
However, the actual health significance of animal 
dejecta as a source of infectious material for trans- 
mission to man and the relative importance of po- 
tential vectoring mechanisms from animal to man 
are poorly understood. Certain factual and infer- 
ential data are available on infectious diseases 
common to man and his domestic pets. These data 
include the following: 

1. The feces of various household animals, includ- 
ing dogs and cats, has been shown to contain species 
of Salmonella. The importance of animal feces as a 
source of infection and disease in man is thought to 


be minimal. 

2. The urine of infected animals, in- 
cluding dogs, is a source of the etiological agents of 
leptospirosis. Some human infections presumably 
result from penetration of abraded skin or mucous 
membrane or possibly from ingestion of Leptospira 
from an animal source. 

3. Infected parrots, parakeets, pigeons, and other 
birds comprise a reservoir of psittacosis organisms. 
Apparently healthy birds may transmit infection 
through virus in cloacal discharges. Airborne infec- 
tions probably are common, and it is generally con- 
ceded that birds are more important as a source of 
human psittacosis than is man himself. 

4. The mode of human infection with Toxoplasma 
is unknown. Dogs and cats, together with other 
mammals and birds, are reservoirs. The protozoa 
have been recovered from dog urine, from feces of 


of pigeons 

There is little evidence of transmission of infec- 
tious agents from animal to man, excepting psitta- 
cosis; but also there is little evidence that no such 
transmission occurs. Further study is needed of the 
mechanisms of spread of infectious agents that pro- 
duce diseases common to man and his pets. 


FREEZING OF MILK 
To rue Eprron:—What, if any, effect does the freez- 
ing of milk have on its vitamin content? 
R. M. Di Gioia, M.D., Washington, D.C. 


Answer.—The nutritive value of milk is not meas- 
urably changed by freezing. However, the physical 
characteristics may change with long-time storage 
unless a temperature between —10 and —20 F is 
maintained. There is a gradual decrease in the solu- 
bility of the protein and a tendency for the fat to 
separate on thawing. 
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8 
Answer.—Infected household pets can shed hu- 
man pathogens through intestinal and urinary 
excretions and through pharyngeal secretions. Ex- 
The answers here published have been prepared by competent au- 
thorities. They do not, however, represent the opinions of any medical 
or other organization unless specifically so stated in the reply. Anony- 
mous communications cannot be answered. Every letter must contain 
the writer's name and address, but these will be omitted on request 
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TOXICITY OF AMMONIA 


To rue Eprrorn:—A 34-year-old woman, who had 
had a long history of psychiatric illness, was seen 
in the emergency room of the hospital with a com- 
plaint of having drunk one glassful of household 
ammonia an hour and 15 minutes before her ad- 
mission to the emergency room. She complained 
of severe abdominal cramping and was cold and 
clammy with blood pressure of 110/86 mm. Hg 
and pulse 124 per minute. She was given codeine 
for pain and was encouraged to drink dilute 
whites. No gastric lavage was done. Two hours 
later the patient started vomiting bright red blood 
and having bright red bloody stools. She was 
having severe pain in the abdominal region. Her 
blood pressure was 80/60 mm. Hg. Her condition 
remained the same until the next day when her 
blood pressure went up to 120/70 mm. Hg and 
pulse 120 per minute. At this time patient was 
developing some dyspnea and decreased breath 
sounds in the left side of the chest. Her abdo- 
men was markedly distended. Two days later she 
had very rapid and labored respiration, still had 
pain in the abdomen, but was able to drink small 
amounts of liquids. There were rales in the left 


: pneumonia with pleural infusion in 
the base of the left lung. Her temperature 
102 F (39 C). At 


very well. On the eighth day the patient 
had a sudden start of vomiting in measurable 
amounts of 600 cc. of bright red blood. Her blood 
pressure was 34/0 mm. Hg, and the pulse was 
thready at 160 per minute. By the 13th day after 
the ingestion of ammonia, it was felt that the pa- 


died. Please discuss the toxicity of ammonia and 
comment on the efficacy of a stom ch tube in this 
situation. 


M.D., Tennessee. 


Answer.—It seems rather doubtful that this pa- 
tient drank a full glass of ammonia, for the fumes 
usually cause coughing and bronchial spasm of 
such degree that it is difficult for large amounts to 
be swallowed. Nevertheless, the typical symptoms 
of ammonia poisoning did develop. The ingestion 
of household ammonia causes burning pain in the 
mouth, throat, stomach, and thorax; constriction in 
the throat; and coughing soon followed by vomit- 
ing of blood or by passage of loose stools contain- 
ing blood. This patient vomited blood three hours 
after ingestion of the ammonia preparation. Ammo- 
nia is very toxic, and as little as 3 or 4 cc. has proved 
fatal. It is absorbed rapidly from the gastrointes- 
tinal tract. If the patient does not die immediately 
in a manner similar to that occurring with an intra- 


EYE INFECTION OF THE 
NEWBORN INFANT 


To tne Eprror:—An infant, the first of twins, was 
born after 31 weeks gestation, weighed 2 lb. 14 
oz., and was 14 in. in length. Delivery was spon- 


ing bedding, and other materials that came in con- 
tact with the baby were hospital materials. Six 
days later, inflammation of the right eye was 
noted. Bacteriological study revealed Pseudo- 


central decemetocele appeared on the sixth day 
after onset. The anterior chamber appeared to be 
absent. The eye was patched in an attempt at 
spontaneous recession. It was indicated that local 
therapy could be discontinued at that time. One 
month later the child developed an eczema of the 
inguinal region and the neck. The formula was 
changed to goat's milk and granulated sugar, but 
after a week there was a recurrence of the puru- 
lent discharge of the right eye. The right lid was 
swollen. Smear and culture again revealed Ps. 
aeruginosa. The child was released from the hos- 
pital and taken to another hospital. The final find- 
ings at the first hospital were paraorbital sw 

and a large central corneal necrotic area wit 
yellowish purulent discharge. Uveal tissue was 
seen adjacent to the central ulcerated area and 
was apparently uncovered. There was surprisingly 
little global reaction. The child was kept in its 
own incubator in a glass-enclosed room and never 
came in contact with any visitors, including his 
parents. Only one eye was affected. The other 
twin, born immediately after, suffered no eye in- 
fection whatsoever. The mother's personal hy- 
giene was good. What could be the source of the 


infection? M.D., New York. 


Answen.—The skin and mucous membranes of the 
premature infant are especially susceptible to in- 
vasion by infectious agents due to the delicacy of 
the infant's integumentary tissues. Antenatal infec- 
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PO venous injection of ammonia, respiratory complica- 
tions with pneumonia often intervene. This patient 
certainly had symptoms of such complications. 
If the respiratory complications do not prove fatal, 
then the traumatized esophagus and the gastric 
mucosa, which have been seared by the strong 
alkali, may become necrotic and develop true ul- 
ceration and perforation. This late complication of 
perforation apparently resulted in this patient's 
death. The accepted treatment is in accord with 
that carried out in this case. Weak acid, such as di- 
luted vinegar, ingested early may help. After a 
period of 75 minutes had passed, it seems unlikely 
that the use of the stomach tube would have been 
beneficial and it might have been dangerous. 
taneous. The baby was then confined in the pre- 
mature nursery at the hospital, where his only 
contacts were hospital employees; the only cloth- 
side of the chest. X-ray of the chest showed that ee , 
V 
seemed to subside after four days, but a large 
left side, but only 25 cc. of straw yellow fluid 
was removed. Her temperature dropped to nor- 
mal on the seventh day, and she seemed to be 
tient was in congestive failure and pulmonary 
edema. After a short generalized convulsion she 
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tion through transplacental invasion is uncommon, 
but effective exposure to many forms of microbial 
life occurs from (a) contamination during parturi- 
tion and (b) any of the means of transmission 

upon personal association between hu- 
mans during the neonatal period. It is well to recall 


that although at birth the intestine contains sterile Since the fission 

meconium, this is replaced with bacteria-laden feces ture red blood 

within one to three days. have no value at the 
Infection with Pseudomonas aeruginosa has been products would destroy 


reported on several occasions, from even the best- 
run hospitals, as causative of skin and intestinal 
diseases in newborn infants in nurseries. The ubiq- 
uitous Pseudomonas is a common contaminant of 
man’s environment, being encountered in skin le- 
sions and intestinal contents, usually as an oppor- 
tunist. Sources and reservoirs of infection have 
included members of the attendant staff and such 
nursery equipment as formulas, aspirators, and 
nursery nipple containers. Although evidence on the 
actual means of conveyance of this organism from 
its source to the infant is usually unavailable, vector- 
ing mechanisms are many and include all forms of 
direct and indirect contact between adult and in- ued, and the diet reversed to one containing at 
fant. Airborne spread has been suspected but is less least 1 qt. of milk for a few weeks or a few bone 
well established as an important means of trans- meal tablets. 

mission than the others cited. Technological studies Bone 
have shown that enteric and other agents can be (3-5 cc.) 
readily isolated from the crib, incubator, and other 
pieces of equipment within the nursery environ- 
ment. 


INTRAOSSEOUS INFUSION OF BONE 
MARROW 


To tHe Eprron:—In 1954 a 56-year-old man with 
polycythemia vera for many years was success- 
fully treated with radioactive phosphorus (P”) 
(four injections within cight months). Later, how- 
ever, he was given an overdose of P™ and subse- 
quently developed an aplastic anemia (termed 
myclo ) as proved by two bone marrow 
studies. This patient now requires an average of 
at least two blood transfusions every two weeks 
to keep his hemoglobin around 80% and red 
blood cell count around 4,000,000. Please supply 
information regarding the bone marrow trans- 


plantations which have been done successfully 


would be able to perform the intraosseous infusion. 
In addition to the transplants, the patient should 
be supplied with “building material” required for 
the red blood cells, such as a high protein diet, 
soups made with bones, and diets containing folic 
acid, vitamins B,, and C, pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid, and iron (in an easily assimilated form). 


PROLONGED SLEEP THERAPY 
To THe Eprror:—In Tue Journat, Jan. 9, 1957, page 


for certain types of aplastic anemia. 
W. F. Schoenherr, M.D., Bowen, lil. 


Answer.—The patient has received an overdose 


65, under Foreign Letters, there is mention of pro- 
longed sleep therapy. Please give information as 
to its use in the United States, its efficacy, and the 
type of patients for whom it is used. Has it been 


of P*. Many products of radioactive fission are 
bone-seeking elements; these radioactive-fission 
products have been deposited within the bone 
minerals or the crystalline calcium phosphate. As 
such, they will continue to destroy any new 
(young) hematopoietic tissue within the marrow. 

Since an adult man has approximately 150 oz. of 
blood in his body and that blood lives about 120 to 
150 days, approximately 1 oz. of blood per day is 
thus formed and destroved. Transfusion blood con- 


used in anxiety cases? 
A. Lester Stepner, M.D., Miami, Fla. 


Answer.—The prolonged sleep treatment, or as it 
is sometimes called, the continuous sleep treatment 
was introduced by Klaesi, of Switzerland, in 1922. 
This treatment consists in producing a prolonged 
state of unconsciousness by the administration of 
different sleeping drugs. Klaesi originally recom- 
mended the use of diethyl-dipropenyl-barbiturate 
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ture of blood cells of variable ages; the 
e span of tranfused blood is approxi- 
o 75 days. Since | oz. of newly formed 
uired to sustain a normal life, 2 oz. of 
blood will be required by this patient. 
he is receiving more than that amount. 
ts affect mostly the imma- 
marrow transplants would 
present time, as the fission 
them. 
becomes transported into other bone cavities where 
pe they remain viable for several days. It is believed 
that these transplanted cells are able to divide and 
eventually repopulate the irradiated marrow cavity 
with new hematopoietic cells. Any hematologist 
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of diethylamine. Because of the high percentage of 
complications, various mixtures of barbiturates, 
chloral hydrate, and paraldehyde were recommend- 
ed as a substitute therapy. The patient is kept in 
a sleep-like state for 10 or more days. The patient 
is to be awakened from sleep at least once a day to 
permit feeding and excretion of stool and urine. 

The best results of this treatment were reported 
in manic depressive psychosis, in acute paranoid 
schizophrenia, and in catatonic excitement. Very 
great skill is required to avoid complications, par- 
ticularly of cardiac, vascular, pulmonary, and renal 
nature. Due to the fact that at the time of the in- 
troduction of the treatment of various sulfonamides 
and antibiotics were unknown, a relatively high per- 
centage of the patients died from bronchopneu- 
monia. As a result, with the introduction of the less 
dangerous insulin and shock therapies, this treat- 
ment was, in the main, discontinued. This fact is 
regrettable inasmuch as the continuous sleep treat- 
ment produced excellent results. If the prolonged 
sleep is not deep enough, or if it has to be interrupt- 
ed due to a complication, it does not produce any 
results; the effective administration of this treatment 
is still a somewhat dangerous procedure which ne- 
cessitates a continuous 24-hour supervision of the 
patient by nursing and medical staff well trained in 
this kind of treatment. 


TREATMENT OF PENILE WARTS 


To tHe Eprron:—A 26-year-old man has had small 
penile warts for four years. They are now quite 
extensive and have just started to invade the in- 
guinal region in two places. They occupy the 
penile shaft, where they take the form of small 
sessile flattened outgrowths. They appear to be 
fully epithelialized and have not affected the 
glans or the scrotum. Previous treatment has in- 
cluded podophyllum applications and electro- 
cautery. The former was ineffective, and the lat- 
ter gave a temporary remission but led to a burn 
and subsequent scar around which the warts 
have spread. Microscopically they resemble the 
ordinary infectious warts seen on the fingers. 
The patients’ wife appears to be unaffected. Is 
there any curative treatment for this condition? 
Would x-ray applications be of use? 

M.D., North Carolina. 


Answer.—The most reliable treatment is with 
some kind of destructive measure as electrosurgery 
or the application of liquid nitrogen. If skillfully 
done, such measures do not leave scars. It would be 
best not to use x-rays. 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 15, 1958 


REACTION TO IPRONIAZID 


To tue Eprrorn:—A patient who has chronic mild 
depression has been under treatment with ipron- 
iazid, 50 mg. three times a day, the dosage grad- 
ually being reduced to 25 mg. once daily over a 
period of about a month. This therapy has 
brought about remarkable improvement. Al- 
though the patient's libido also has increased 
practically to normal, he is unable to have ejacu- 
lation but has normal erection. Is there any drug 


therapy that would likely help? \4_D., Canada. 


Answer.—The above-described reaction to the 
treatment of chronic mild depression with iproni- 
azid has been reported in recent months from nu- 
merous physicians. It is highly probable that, if the 
treatment is continued with the minimum dosage 
to maintain the psychological improvement, the 
problem of ejaculation will disappear and function 
will be resumed essentially as prior to the depres- 
sion. No known drug therapy is effective for this 
incomplete adjustment to normal control of the gen- 
ital responses. 


AIR TRAVEL AND SPERMATOGENESIS 
To tHe Eprron:—Does air travel at 10,000 to 20,000 
ft. in a pressurized commercial airliner influence 
spermatogenesis and/or male fertility? 
Felix Wroblewski, M.D., New York, N.Y. 


Answer.—The question refers to pressurized com- 
mercial aircraft. In nearly all instances, commercial 
aircraft are pressurized so that the maximum cabin 
altitude, no matter at what altitude the airplane is 
flying, is about §,000 ft. In some aircraft, pressuriza- 
tion can be maintained at 5,000 ft. cabin altitude. 
The question then is: Does an altitude of 5,000 to 
§,000 ft. influence spermatogenesis and/or male fer- 
tility? The question further has two more aspects, 
that is, the occasional exposure of the passenger 
flying at that altitude and the more constant ex- 
posure of crews flying at that altitude. Experience 
with flight crews would automatically answer the 
question of occasional exposure of the male pass- 
enger. Doctor G. J. Kidera, medical director of one 
airline, gave a report before the Aero Medical As- 
sociation on the general health of over 1,500 air- 
line pilots. In the review of these clinical reports, 
the history of interference with male fertility would 
certainly have been reviewed. His conclusion was 
that the pilot group, as a group, showed that they 
were as healthy as or more healthy than any other 
group of similar age status. In another airline, 
which has over 800 flight personnel in the pilot-co- 
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pilot category, no incidents of interference of sper- 
matogenesis or interference with male fertility as a 
group have been noted. The incidence probably is 
no higher than that of the general average male 
population in other pursuits. In fact, there is evi- 
dence that the pilot personnel in commercial air- 
lines may have families larger than the average. 
This would certainly indicate no interference with 
male fertility. Perhaps one of the reasons for this 
is that the average commercial pilot flies only 85 
hours a month and thus may have more leisure 
time at home. 


BAGGINESS OF THE LOWER EYELIDS 

To tHe Eprron:—Please give information on the eti- 
ology and treatment of “bagging under the eyes,” 
or infraorbital edema, The patient has no cardio- 
vascular or renal disease. 1s it possible that there 
is a nutritional factor involved? \4_D., Georgia. 


Answen.—Bagginess of the lower evelids is not a 
symptom of any disorder associated with edema. It 
is the esult of the loss of elasticity of the skin of 
the affected lids. It is common in the aged but 
occurs also in younger people, usually as a heredi- 
tary and familial peculiarity. It develops slowly but 
becomes more conspicuous with fatigue and emaci- 
ation (malnutrition). The bagginess is generally 
more pronounced in the morning due to the com- 
bined effects of local diminution of tissue turgor and 
increased hydrostatic capillary pressure during rest 
in the horizontal position. If the appearance of the 
lids is very unsightly, plastic surgery may be con- 
templated, 


LEPRA ALPHOS 


To tHe Eprron:—What is the origin of the term 
lepra alphos as a synonym for psoriasis? Is this 
term found in the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, 
or other carly writers of medicine? Was there any 
confusion among them concerning the diagnosis 
of psoriasis and leprosy? 


Albert 8. Tenney, M.D., East Orange, N. J. 


Answen.—It is difficult, if not impossible, to trace 
the origin of the term lepra alphos as a synonym 
for psoriasis. Since lepra alphos means white scale, 
its use as a name for psoriasis is understandable. 
Then too, some early physicians regarded psoriasis 
to be a stage of leprosy, but Hippocrates indicated 
that he distinguished between them. When Willan 
popularized the term psoriasis, he retained the 
name lepra for a group of conditions now consid- 
ered to be varieties of psoriasis. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


EFFECT OF HEPARIN ON 

PROTHROMBIN TIME 

To te Eprron:—Is there any experience to show 
that the prothrombin time, determined by the 
Quick method, is affected in any way by having 
the patient simultaneously on heparin therapy? 
If it is affected, when is the best time to deter- 
mine the prothrombin time in relation to the 
intermittent heparin dosage? 


Guerne H. deLappe, M.D., Modesto, Calif. 


Answer.—The prothrombin time is prolonged 
after heparin has been intravenously injected, but 
it returns to normal within three hours (Quick and 
Hussey, Am. J. M. Sc. 234:251, 1957). By waiting 
several hours after the administration of heparin, 
one can obtain a reliable prothrombin time. 


CALCIUM PROPIONATE IN BREAD 

To tue Eprron:—What are the deleterious effects 
of eating calcium propionate which is put into 
bread so generally by commercial bakers? 


George E. Barnes, M.D., Utica, N.Y. 


Answen.—Calcium propionate, an organic salt, is 
added to flour to delay the development of mold, or 
what is known as “rope” in bread and other prod- 
ucts. The amount of calcium propionate in flour 
varies from 0.125 to 0.23%. 'n these amounts we 
know of no evidence showing it to be harmful to 
the human body. 


ASCORBIC ACID AND ALLERGIC RHINITIS 

To tne Eprron:—Is there any scientific evidence 

that large doses of ascorbic acid are of value in 

the treatment of allergic rhinitis in childhood? 
M.D., New York. 


Answen.—There is no scientific evidence that 
large doses of ascorbic acid are of any value in the 
treatment of allergic rhinitis in childhood. Ascorbic 
acid has no influence on the immunological mech- 
anism which mediates the clinical response of aller- 
gic rhinitis. 


STOPPING OF LACTATION 

To tne Eprron:—In a patient two weeks post 
partum and lactating, is there any advantage in 
the use of androgens or estrogens to stop lacta- 
tion? M.D., Texas. 


Answer.—The use of diethylstilbestrol to aid in 
drying up the breasts is quite universal, and no ill- 
effects have been noted if the administration is kept 
within bounds. The surest way without drugs (and 
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one which this consultant prefers) is to do nothing 
to stimulate the breasts for 24 hours, letting them 
get tense and engorged even if discomfort is com- 
plained of. Such a condition can be controlled tem- 
porarily with codeine and dry heat. After this time 
the breasts will soften, and no further lactation will 
take place. This was Whitridge Williams’ favorite 


THE A. M. A. AND MEDICAL EDUCATION 

To tHe Eprron:—Many patients ask, “Is it not a 
purpose of the A. M. A. to restrict the number of 
students that graduate from our medical schools? 
For is it not understood beforehand how many 
doctors will graduate?” Furthermore, they want 
to know why the refugee doctors have not been 
permitted to practice. They believe some highly 
trained specialists have been unable to secure 
licenses from a state. M.D., Oregon. 


Answer.—The questions which have been posed 
are obviously based on a misunderstanding of the 
role of the American Medical Association in medi- 
cal education. Ever since its establishment, the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association has worked closely 
with the Association of American Medical Colleges 
in constant efforts to assist in developing and main- 
taining the highest possible standards of medical 
education in the United States in the interests of 
the American public, which the graduates of our 
medical schools must serve. These two organizations 
have done this through the medium of establishing 
sound basic essentials of medical education, consul- 
tations, advice, survey evaluations, and annual list- 
ings of the approved medical schools by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals and through 


ganizations have discouraged only the schools that 
did not have the facilities, finances, or faculty po- 
tentials which promise a reasonably sound educa- 


well qualified in the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of human ailments in keeping with pro- 
gressive scientific knowledge. Contrary to a com- 
mon misconception, these organizations have not 
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endeavored to control the number of physicians 
graduated by the schools. They have advised against 
medical schools undertaking to admit more stu- 
dents than their faculties or facilities could possibly 
justify if the students were to become properly edu- 
cated 


Each medical school is solely responsible for 
determining the number of students it wil] admit 
to its entering medica] class. This number is deter- 
mined by the school on the basis of its faculty, facil- 
ities, and finances. Each school today very carefully 
selects its entering students with the hope that all 
of those selected will successfully complete their 
medical course. These is no predetermined quota 
in regard to failures or the number of eliminations 
of individuals prior to the time the class graduates. 
There are naturally some losses from academic fail- 
ure, financial reverses, or health reasons. Last year. 
for instance, the loss of students from the first year 
medical classes of all the medical schools was be- 
tween 6 and 7%. 

The answer to the second question concerning 
licensure of refugee physicians necessitates an un- 
derstanding of the medica] licensure mechanism 
in this country. Each state has its own medical 
practice act and its own board of medical exam- 
iners. The basic regulations concerning licensure 
requirements are set up in legislative acts. Whether 
or not a physician trained in a foreign medical 
school is eligible for licensure in a certain state 
therefore depends upon whether or not his training 
and other qualifications or requirements make it 
possible for him to meet the standards of the medi- 
cal practice act and the examinations of the partic- 
ular examining board in the respective state or 
states. These requirements and the examinations 
utilized by the various state boards have been 
devised to insure that physicians seeking licenses 
possess the basic medical knowledge essential to 
the practice of medicine. In other words, they are 
definitely a safeguard in the interests of the public. 


TREATMENT OF AMEBIC HEPATITIS 
To tHe Eprron:—Under the title “Treatment of 
Amebic Hepatitis” in the section on Queries and 
Minor Notes in Tue Journat, Nov. 2, 1957, page 
1225, the consultant states in his reply that no 
drug besides emetine and chloroquine is known 
to be effective in amebic hepatitis, Amodiaquin 
hydrochloride is experimentally and clinically ef- 
fective in amebic hepatitis. 
Dr. C. N. Augé 


Joseph Campau Ave. 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


treatment. It does require cooperation on the part 
of the patient in some instances. 
V 
195 
membership in the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. These two organizations over the years 
have exerted great influence in medical education 
in the United States. They have cooperated by stim- 
ulating and encouraging new medical schools and 
assisting in the improvement of those in existence, 
where such assistance was needed, These two or. 
tional experience for medical students. Their 
objectives have been straightforward, sincere, and 
direcfed toward the development of physicians 


